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FIRST 


THE annals of art in America have not 


been eventful, but the year 1876-7 may be | 


said to mark the beginning of an epoch in 
them. Before that year, we had what was 
called, at any rate, an American school of 
painting; and now the American school of 
painting seems almost to have disappeared 
—or has, at the least calculation, lost the 
distinctive characterlessness which won for 
it its name and recognition. We are be- 


ginning to paint as other people paint. 


If we are to have a new American 


“school” hereafter, it is certain that it | 


will be very different from its once pop- 
ular predecessor ;: but at present it is quite 
evident that we are but accumulating and 
perfecting the material for such a na- 
tional expression, and even to the taking 
of so initial a step as this, the destruction 
of our old canons and standards was neces- 
sary. In this sense, a just consideration of 
the younger painters who appeared in New 
York at the National Academy Exhibi- 
tion three years ago is in the nature of a 
pean rather than of a dirge. Even the 


three years that have elapsed since then | 


have made it difficult to recall the general 
condition of. our painting at that time. 
American painters of genius there were, cer- 
tainly; it is not meant to insist here that there 
are many more now. Nothing is so diffi- 
cult or ‘so invidious as to single out indi- 


viduals in a matter of this kind, but the | 
youngest of “ the young men” will recog- | 
nize the long-since-established reputations | 
of Elliott, Page, Hunt, La Farge, Inness, | 
| what the early pre-Raphaelites who pro- 
| tested with so much vigor and success 


Vedder, Martin, Homer, and others easily 
recalled. They occupy the same relative 
position in point of merit in their genera- 


tion that Stuart and Copley and Rembrandt | 
Peale did in theirs. The point is that before | 


Vor. XX.—1. 





PAPER. 


1876-7, roughly speaking, this notion went 
begging. None of them could be called 
representative men. The American school 
of painting was wholly opposed ‘to their 
spirit and methods. It was represented in 
portraiture, not by Page, but by Hunting- 
ton; in genre, not by La Farge, but by 
Eastman Johnson; in landscape, not: by 
Inness or Martin, but by what a 
galaxy of names occurs to one here, from 
Church and Kensett to Bierstadt and. Wil- 
liam Hart! Any one who does not remem- 
ber the American contribution to 'the aft 
display of the Philadelphia International Ex- 
hibition may refresh his recollection of the 
general condition of American art three or 
four years ago—of what was then admired 
and pointed to as American,—by thinking of 
any ordinary exhibition of that excellent asso- 
ciation, the Artist Fund Society. The Artist 
Fund Society is by no means identical. in 
point of membership with the National 
Academy of Design, but it is fairly ‘typi- 
cal of it in this respect; namely, that one 
of its exhibitions leaves upon the mind 
very much the same general impression 
of the spirit, and purport, and tendency 
of the kind of art therein revered and fol- 
lowed that an Academy exhibition used 
to. In the first place, it shuns ideality 


| as something profane, substituting therefor 


what is known in conservative Américan 
art circles as “ truth”; in the second place, 
for real truth—the essential, spiritual, vital 
force of nature, however manifested—it sub- 
stitutes what is known as “ fidelity ” and 


against the false classicism current nearly a 
hundred years ago would greatly marvel at, 
we may be sure. It is, in fine, in idea and 
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in technique, born of that benign mother of 
the “ American school,” Diisseldorf. The 
day of Diisseldorf has, however, gone by; 
and to say that the long-continued and tri- 


umphant influence of Diisseldorf in Amer- | 


ican art has at last perished or greatly 
declined is to note progress. 
eral terms can this be said, perhaps. There 
are as many painters painting in the old 
way, of course, and thinking well of it ; and 
the disesteem in which they hold the “ young 
fellows” is quite unaffected. But, in a gen- 
eral way, it is true that, beside the new 
leaven which is unquestionably working, 
there are different ideas going upon the whole 
subject of art. The most conservative must 
admit that at least a higher order of cant is 
prevalent. For example, it is more generally 
understood that when one talks about the 
advantage of those two preéminent elements 
of a landscape, light and air, he may still be 
serious; that such phrases as “ large masses,” 
“broad values,” “ fluent movement,” “color 
as distinct from colors, and tone from either,” 
really have a meaning, despite much cur- 
rent and glib abuse of them in art chatter ; 
and that, whether or no painting is pure 
illusion and an independent interpreter of 
nature, to be judged by its own beauty with- 
out too strict insistence on “imitation,” the 
ability to-draw natural forms accurately is 
only a small part of a painter’s equipment, 
instead of his whole stock in trade. 
Precisely how much of this change is to 
be credited to the new painters it would, of 
course, be impossible to determine. To 
credit them with any of it is certain to ex- 
cite vigorous protest. But it is fair to point 
out the coincidence between their appear- 
ance and the beginning of the new order, 
the Renaissance, so to speak, of 1877. 
Any one who visited the Academy on var- 
nishing day of that year will remember the 
wholly new aspect of things which greeted 
him. It created, indeed, a memorable sen- 
sation. The Academy was profoundly 
agitated. Certain popular and estimable 
painters wno had had a generous share of 
“the line” from time immemorial felt as if 
they had been treated not only with injus- 
tice and even contumely, but with absolute 
treachery by the hanging committee, of 
which a majority had studied at Munich, 
and had given the fas to works by mere 
students fresh from that famous but sus- 
pected metropolis of art, and had relegated 
the American school of painting to the 
limbo of the upper air. At a speedily 
called meeting a resolution that every Acad- 


Only in gen- | 





emician should have eight feet of “the line” 
to himself was passed in spleen, but it was 
soon after rescinded with magnanimous 
shamefacedness, and, after restoring the old 
order of things the next year, the Exhibition 
of 1879 was hung with an impartiality elo- 
quent of the acceptance on the part of the 
Academy of the new departure. A new 
departure had, indeed, taken place. In 1878, 
the new painters overflowed from the Acad- 
emy into the Kurtz Gallery, where they 
held an exhibition of their own, and a 
highly creditable one, though no doubt it 
seemed to many of their countrymen, who 
had been painters before they were born, 
a veritable chamber of horrors. Last 
year they emphasized their success with 
another which showed marked improvement, 
and the excellence of that recently closed 
should be fresh in every one’s mind. 

So far as we know, there has been no 
explanation of the simultaneousness with 
which they all appeared together three 
years ago, but it may be called a happy 
accident. The Centennial year had in many 
ways awakened a popular interest in art. 
Aside from the contents of Memorial Hall 
at the Exhibition itself, a study of which 
could not avoid being useful, and which, for 
one reason and another, was never not 
crowded, the loan exhibitions all over 
the country, and especially that in New 
York, served both to show how much 
artistic wealth there was in America, and to 
extend the popular acquaintance with the 
best in modern art. Renewed interest was 
taken in the art-schools. Mr. Eaton was 
secured at the Cooper Institute and Mr. 
Shirlaw at the Art Students’ League almost 
immediately upon their return from Paris 
and Munich; and these schools, and those 
at the Academy under Mr. Wilmarth, felt 
and showed the impetus of the general 
movement. In a sort, the soil seemed to 
have been prepared for the seed which 
the new “Society of American Artists” 
evidently felt it to be its mission to 
sow. This society is not, it should be 
needless to explain, composed exclusively 
of the “ new men,” but it may be taken to 
represent the new movement, with which 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. La Farge and Mr. Martin 
were of course as much in sympathy as 
Mr. Chase or Mr. Shirlaw, and the rationale 
of which was, in a word, hostility to every- 
thing mechanical, enthusiasm for everything 
genuinely artistic; and those qualities they 
had for several years been illustrating, only 
without attracting the attention which is 





THE 


PORTRAIT, 


never won till quantity comes to the aid of | 
quality. Until the new men appeared, it is | 
entirely safe to say the mass of painters 
distinctly not in sympathy with the Ameri- | 
can “ school ” was not large enough to make 
an important popular impression. 


That such an impression has now, how- | 


ever, been made there is no doubt expressed 
on any hand. Pictures which, 
rounded by the traditionary and regulation 
American landscape or genre, were viewed 
askance by honest folk who could see that one 
or the other sort was all wrong, and argued, 


when sur- | 
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(J. ALDEN WEIR.) 


as honest folk will, that the exceptions must 
be at fault,—such pictures, when massed as 
they were at the first exhibition of the new 
society, or even when “given the show” 
they had at the Academy in 1877, could not 
but make an impression. The new men 
have, indeed, not only ceased to be a 
sensation, but they have come to be 
accepted, in many quarters, indeed, with 
empressement, or, at least, cordial un- 
questioningness. It would not be surprising 
if this discovery, that instead of being 
proto-martyrs—a position they probably 
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contemplated with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion at the outset—they had become heads 
of corners, had made them as a body, to 
use an expressive vulgarism, a trifle “ cocky.” 
There have been rumors to that effect, at 
all events. But that is important only to 
themselves and their detractors, and the 
public is only concerned that they have 
now won a position which entitles them to 
candid discussion without apology. 

One of the most distinctive things that 
strike one in looking at the works of nearly 
all of the new men—at least of nearly all with 
whom this paper has te do—is, perhaps, the 
strength of their technique. That was the 
noticeable thing about their work in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1877. To the re- 
proach then current that they were “ merely 
students,” it was pertinent to reply that at any 
rate they were that;—a rejoinder which if 
directed in certain quarters contained much 
pith. Mr. Duveneck, Mr. Shirlaw, Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Eaton, Mr. Weir, and their fellows, had 
spent years of careful and diligent work 
under such masters as Diez, Piloty, Géréme 
and Lindenschmidt; they were fresh from 
studios where real painting was done and its 
principles were understood ; tosay—as was so 
often said—that they painted in the Munich 
manner or the Paris manner was, except 
for its obvious qualification, merely to say 
that they painted as good painters paint; 
with the logical inference that it was not as, 
in general, they paint in Diisseldorf. Few 
people who saw it can have forgotten Mr. 
Duveneck’s “Turkish Page,” to take a note- 
worthy instance ; it was a good-sized canvas 
exhibiting a skeleton-like boy sitting on a 
leopard skin, a red plush fabric covering his 
extended legs from his ankles to his waist, 
a red fez on his head, a brass basin contain- 
ing fruit, at which a macaw is pecking, in 
his lap, and at his left hand a copper dish 
and pitcher; the wall behind him, against 
which he leans, being hung with striped 
tapestry. In pure technique this was cer- 
tainly one of the best pictures we have ever 
had exhibited here by an American. What 
painters call quality, it had in surprising 
manner; the fez was clearly wool, the basin 
brass, the pitcher copper, and the bird’s 
plumage as feathery as one might see in 
nature; the flesh was only less admirably 
rendered. And in the higher branch of tech- 
nique, pictorial arrangement, it was quite 
as good, the whole being a complete entity, 
in philosophical phrase, the apparently in- 
congruous materials mentioned reciprocally 
interdependent and auxiliary, and the entire 


effect single. No one needs to be told 
what high technical excellence these two 
things imply, and though his “Turkish 
Page” is a conspicuous example of them, 
they are evident in everything Mr. Duve- 
neck has shown here; in his portraits, and 
even in his “Coming Man,” of which the 
elements were so few as almost to make 
the picture simply a study. Mr. Eakins 
is another instance of a painter who knows 
how to paint. Whatever objection a sensi- 
tive fastidiousness may find to the subject 
of his picture, exhibited here a year ago, 
entitled “An Operation in Practical Sur- 
gery,” none could be made to the skill with 
which the scene was rendered. It was a 
canvas ten feet high, and being an upright 
and the focus being in the middle distance, 
it presented many difficulties of a practical 
nature to the painter ; the figures in the for 

ground were a little more, and those in the 
background a little less, than life size, but so 
ably was the whole depicted that probably the 
reason why nine out of ten of those who were 
startled or shocked by it were thus affected, 
was its intense realismg : the sense of actuality 
about it was more than impressive, it was op- 
pressive. It was impossible to doubt that such 
an operation had in every one of its details 
taken place, that the faces were portraits, 
and that a photograph would have fallen far 
short of the intensity of reproduction which 
the picture possessed. What accuracy of 
drawing, what careful training in_per- 
spective and what skill in composition this 
implies, are obvious. Of his two pictures in 
last year’s Academy Exhibition the same 
may be said. The cleverness of Mr. 
Chase’s technique is equally indisputable. 
In most technical points, his picture analo- 
gous to Mr. Duveneck’s “ Turkish Page,” 
which hung in the same Exhibition, was 
quite the equal of it. And since that time, 
in portraiture, in landscape and in all de- 
partments of painting, if we except com- 
position as such, Mr. Chase has improved 
upon that. His rendering of textures is ad- 
mirable. That most difficult of the paint- 
ers problems, the painting of flesh, is 
perhaps wherein he is fondest of exhibiting 
the resources of his palette and the unhes- 
itating sureness of his brush; the fullness of 
a cheek, the liquidity of an eye, or the 
smooth surface of a bald forehead, he gets 
with a success which few painters attain. As 
to what is called “ catching character,” such 
as the feeble-handedness of an old man or 
the carriage of a pretty girl, that is, perhaps, 





something which transcends technique, and 
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FEEDING THE PIGEONS. 


should be spoken of further on. No allusion 
to flesh-painting would be complete here if 
it omitted Mr. Eaton, whose qualities as an 
artist, however, constantly tempt one to for- 


get his capabilities as a painter. But they 
are distinct and noteworthy. His “ Venus,” 
in the Exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists a year ago, furnished abundant illus- 


(WALTER SHIRLAW.) 


tration of this ; it was impossible not to feel, 
whatever qualifications or reservations one 
might be inclined tomake in regard to the pic- 
ture as a whole, that in pure painting this was 
an important work ; any one who recollects it 
must recall the scrupulous and successful dif- 
ferentiation, so to speak, of the flesh and the 
drapery, which, in such a picture as this, 
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SPRING. 


two ele- 
Shirlaw’s 
be quite 
“ Sheep- 


” 


with, technically considered, but 
ments, is a rare merit. Of Mr. 
strength of technique it should 
needless to speak ; not because his 
Shearing in the Bavarian Highlands 
was the “swell” picture of the exhibi- 
tion of 1877, and subsequently received a 
medal at the Paris Exposition—though we 
may be sure that no picture would commend 
itself to Parisian jurors which had not skill 
in painting to commend it—but because he 
has in many canvases shown an unusual 
range and an unusual ability adequately to 
set forth whatever he sees or conceives. But 
it is unnecessary to multiply instances; it 
should be patent to any one who has exam- 
ined the work of the “new men” with 
any care and attention that they have made 
it their first business to get command 
of their tools—to the end that, having 
command of them, they may play with them 
artistically ; that their conception of painting 
is wholly different from that of accurately 
imitating natural forms ; that drawing is with 
them only one of the elements of the paint- 
er’s equipment; and that the years they 
have spent in Europe have been productive 
of something beyond a catch-penny ability 
to imitate the “tricks of the trade” prac- 


| in a large reckoning. 
| that many of us have in so great a master 
| of it as Géréme, for example, is witness of 


(A. P. RYDER.) 


ticed by certain charlatan instructors of in- 
| genious youth—such as Géréme and Piloty. 
The “tricks” of those painters, so far as 
| technique goes, are hard to imitate. 

However, technique goes for very little 


The slight interest 


that. And, indeed, excellence of technique 
—which after all is chiefly a matter of diligent 
training—is not more characteristic of the 


| new men than what may be called, for want 
| of a more definite term,the genuine impulse 
| to paint, which most of them certainly have. 


This is at bottom the test one applies to a 


| painter, or indeed to an artist of any sort, 


of course. Was he born, “cut out,” as 
they say in New England, for a painter ? or is 
it rather the retail dry-goods business, say, to 
which he was naturally adapted but which 
some perverse fate prevented him from adopt- 
ing? For painting to be serious, certainly 
requires something more than skill, even de- 
veloped by education, on the one hand ; and, 
on the other, it is surprising of how slight im- 
portance crudity and lameness become in 
comparison, provided they are associated with 
indisputable pictorial impulse. Thackeray 
showed this distinction very well, every 
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one will remember, in “ The Newcomes,” | 


besides illustrating it himself, by the way; 
and though neither he nor Clive New- 
come could probably have attained the skill 
which “J. J.” possessed, it is clear that it 
would not have been of much service to 
them if they could have done so. Of 
course, the distinction is elementary and 
will be denied by no one; but, like many 
other elementary truths, it cannot be kept 


too constantly in the critical mind, it is so | 


often neglected in practice. To many peo- 
ple, a bad line in a thoroughly pictorial 
landscape would appear a fatal blemish. 


The commonest censure with us has been to | 


reproach a painter with ignorance, without 
inquiry as to his capacity and aptitude. 
It can at least be said that if it had 


not been for the Society of American | 
is doubtful whether such an | 


Artists it 
unmistakably genuine painter as Mr. A. P 
Ryder, for example, would ever have had 
his pictures hung where they could be seen 
and relatively judged. It is even now 
very doubtful whether he would fare well at 
the Academy; to hang him well at the 


Academy would indeed be to give up the | 


ship. 

Speaking broadly, therefore, whereas it 
used to be the main effort of American 
painters to imitate nature, it is the main 


OYSTER GATHERERS AT CANCALE. 


effort of the new men to express feeling. 
Hitherto, admiration of American paintings 


| has found expression in such statements as, 


“ How true!” “ How life-like!” “ How mar- 
velously Mr. Bristol has succeeded in ren- 
dering those blue Berkshire hills!” “ How 
happily Mr. Heade has caught the hues of 
that humming-bird, and Mr. Eastman John- 
son the attitude of that old man, and Mr. 
Brown the expression of that urchin, and 
Mr. William Hart the gorgeous brilliance 
of golden October!” and so on. To many 
people, it never occurred to question the 
fact as to whether nature had been thus 
happily imitated; the distinction between 
a photograph and a picture has only 
recently become hackneyed with us; 
few American connoisseurs even paused 
to reflect that nothing could be less like 
nature than terra-cotta cows and decalco- 
manie foliage, and theatric but metallic 
cloud “ effects,” and shiny banks of moss, of 
which and other similar elements a good deal 
of American painting has been and is com- 
posed. But aside from accepting thus 
unquestioningly the circumstance of “ life- 
likeness,” most people never thought of 
asking of a painting that it be “ alive” in- 
stead of only “life-like.” And yet, of course, 
this is the one thing needful to demand of a 
picture. And this characterizes the work 


(J. S. SARGENT.) 
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L CARING PINKT 


THE CHESS PLAYERS. 


of the new men almost without excep- 
tion. Almost without exception, nature is 
to them a material rather than a model; 
they lean toward feeling rather than 
toward logic; toward beauty, or at least 
artistic impressiveness, rather than toward 
literalness; toward illusion rather than 
toward representation. With the order of 
criticism that esteems this irreverence, we are 
all familiar; the eloquence of Mr. Ruskin 
over not Turner, but let us say Stanfield, has 
put that side of the case as strongly as it is 
possible to put it, perhaps. But it has long 
been widely known that it is for Mr. Rus- 
kin’s own literary art ratherthan for the sound- 
ness of his art criticism—or anything that 
calls for the exercise of his intelligence rather 
than of his genius—that he is admirable. 
The extravagances of the gospel of “art 
for art” have quite eclipsed Mr. Ruskin. 
But it is not necessary to subscribe to either 
in order to recognize the justice of such a 


ABMBER ScULP 





(THOMAS EAKINS.) 


to the possibility of getting it from any 
source but nature, there is very little to be 
said on that point, one may admit, spite of 
the literature of it that exists. If one reflects 


| upon what is meant by inspiration, however, 


he will not lose sight of the most important 
factor of all art. As to whether there is any 


| such thing as actual inspiration, it may be 


well for painters themseives to remain in 
some doubt; there is apt to be a pretty con- 


| stant ratio between a painter’s “ conscious- 
| ness” of inspiration and his inability to 


persuade others that he is not mistaken. 
Bacon’s wise saying, “Not but I think a 


| painter may make a better face than ever 


was, but he must do it by a kind of felicity (as 


| a musician that maketh an excellent air in 
| music) and not by rule,” should perhaps be 


| ity.” 


remark as Goethe’s, “ There are no land- | 


” 


scapes in nature like those of Claude,” or 
indeed, in familiar speech, to know a good 
thing when you see it, whether it be in nature 
or on canvas. There is no doubt that asa 
class the new men care more for a good 
thing than they do whence they get it. As 


| 


remembered chiefly by painters who have no 
suspicion that they possess “a kind of feli 

And it is probable that the new me! 
do trust too much, now and then, to this 
felicity and the certainty of their having it, 


| and area little contemptuous of “rule.” ‘The 


two common merits already noted in them 
—a strong technique and a genuine artisti 
impulse—have indeed their perils, and 
tempt to the neglect of those qualities which 
they are quite right, to our mind, in thinking 
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It | 


too highly thought of at the Academy. 
is due to this that they fall short, many of | 
them, in the matter of style, a quality hardly 
less important in painting than motive itself. 
Their lack of style, in truth, seems their | 


cardinal defect. Contempt for style held 
sincerely and definitely by persons of recog- | 
nized authority in criticism is common | 


(wM. M. CHASE.) 


enough. It is supposed by many persons 
to involve of necessity lifelessness and for- 
mality. The insistence of the French upon it 
is often pointed to as the one thing which 
hampers the freedom of their artistic expres- 
sion. The monotony of contemporary 
Parisian architecture with its miles of egg- 
and-dart moulding, the correctness and cold- 
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ness of French classical music, the rigorous 
restrictions of French dramatic poetry, even 
the limitations of the French: novel, are fre- 
quently mentioned as illustrations. And it 
cannot be denied that these illustrations have 
much force,—so much that nowhere has the 
protest against classic servility been made 
with such sharp distinctness, and, one may 
add, so much temper, as it has been in Paris 
from the days of the Romantic School of 
poetry to the publication of the protestant 
“ L’Art.” But the Frenchman who is never 
tired of lamenting the injustice of the French 
Academy to Balzac would never think of con- 
doning the extravagances of M. Zola. And 
given over as Gallic critics are to fitting for- 
mulz to beliefs with more precision than the 
nature of the latter quite permits, M. Eugéne 
Véron, even, would probably scout such a 
statement as that recently uttered by Mr. 
Hamerton, in his “ Portfolio,” in criticism of 
M. Charles Blanc to the effect that “/ style 
was an exploded superstition.” M. Charles 
Blanc is one of the Academy’s spokesmen, and 
is naturally over-partial perhaps to academic 
canons; but in what aroused Mr. Hamerton’s 
disgust, M. Charles Blanc had been saying 
some, in our view, exceedingly true and 
useful things. He had been criticising a 


number of English pictures, and accusing 
them of an insular lack of style, which he 
said was quite pardonable in Mr. Burne- 
Jones, who possessed conspicuous genius, 
but which in less inspired painters he con- 


sidered regrettable. That is precisely the 
truth about style, and it is here quoted for 
the clearness with which it puts the matter. 
In other words intelligence has its place in 
art as well as genius, and mere intelligence 
assuming the privilege of genius, of kicking 
over the traces whenever it chooses, is never 
an agreeable spectacle to an educated person. 
Exactly to define style is so difficult that it 
is fortunately unimportant; it is not quite 
the grammar, but perhaps better the rhetoric 
of art; it is so far from being manner that it 
is the thing about a work of art, which is a 
guide to, and a check upon manner which 
is essentially individual; what is always 
understood by it—and its presence is quite 
unmistakable—is a certain result of the 
artist’s educated intelligence which indi- 
cates that he has an intimate enough ac- 
quaintance with and deference for the 
method of the greatest professors and 
practitioners of his art to prevent him 
from committing freaks and absurdities 
out of mere whim. It distinguishes bar- 
baric from civilized art more than any other 





one quality, perhaps ; it is at least the prod. 
uct of cultivation, and the only danger of 
it is that it may thwart or even stifle 
original force. 

This, however, one would say the new men 
need not greatly fear. Most of them humor 
their conceits with such entire independ- 
ence that the danger lies in the opposite 
direction. In the absence of any rigor- 
ous public opinion, and in the presence of a 
professional opinion whose provinciality and 
lifelessness are only too strong, it could not 
well be that they should betray any ham- 
pering deference to style. And they do not. 
Mr. Chase sends a portrait, of which the 
eyes are barely modeled and not painted at 
all, to the Exhibition of his Society; Mr. 
Weir, along with a large and ambitious can- 
vas, the rapid and hasty study for one of its 
heads; Mr. Ryder a number of pictures 
justly to be denominated freaks in respect 
of their serene and conscious disregard of the 
conventions of painting; Mr. Duveneck is 
represented by a canvas which isa mere sketch, 
and defiantly leaves off when its principal 
effect is secured. And it is clear, moreover, 
that in many instances this is wisely done; 
for to their technique, and their individuality, 
and their sense for what is pictorially interest- 
ing, many of the painters have not yet the 
ability to add either the largeness or the dis- 
tinction that belong to an impressive style. 
For the present, at least, if Mr. Ryder, for 
example, should attempt more than he does, 
it is odds that it would be disastrous, to a 
degree. His pictures are marked by an 
almost contempt for form; they assume an 
attitude of almost hostility to the observer 
bent on “ making them out ;” they seem to 
take it for granted that a picture is a simple 
rather than a complex thing, and to assert 
directly that a suggestive hint is as good as 
a complete expression. But if he should 
suddenly realize their short-comings in these 
respects and attempt to correct them out of 
hand, we should fear for their poetic feel- 
ing, their engaging color, and their softness 
and tenderness ; even to iose their fragment- 
ariness would, one feels, be risky. Notice 
the comparative failure of Mr. Weir's at- 
tempt to do something large in his “ Park 
Bench,” exhibited a year ago at the new 
Society. Mr. Weir is a capital painter, in 
our view. His portrait of his father, here en- 
graved, is an admirable thing in many ways, 
large and simple in arrangement, modeled 
with firm vigor, and possessing the unmistak- 
able merit, as even a stranger may see, ol 
excellent portraiture. There is plenty of 
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THE WHISTLING BOY. 


good painting in the “ Park Bench,” too; 
but the fact is fatal to it as a composition, 
as a complete thing, that it does not go 


together. The figures are crowded, and at 
the same time so far without instantly per- 
ceptible relations, that one has difficulty in 
making out their individual place and move- 
ment. This is undoubtedly because Mr. 
Weir, who has a strong feeling for charac- 
ter and a quick eye for a single effect, got out 
of his usual rut and attempted to combine 
anumber of distinct impressions, to harmo- 
nize them, and to make a single picture of 
them, instead of conceiving his picture as a 
whole at the outset, as he does so well in so 
many instances when the problem is simpler. 


UJ. FRANK CURRIER.) 


Mr. Shirlaw succeeds far better in this 


| respect; almost all of his works have that 


organic unity, the focus of interest and of 
color, and the subordination of details which 
comes of thorough study and continued 
practice. Style, too—painting, that is, in 
non-essential details, and in everything 
which does not need the accentuation of 
individuality—Mr. Eaton possesses to a 
noticeable degree. He conceives a picture 
admirably for the most part, and one always 
feels that he has devoted thought and study 
to its execution. Mr. Eakins is another 
example; nothing is clearer than that if he is 
to be called eccentric it is because of 
his manner, not of his failure in style. 
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NEW ENGLAND CEDARS. 


Mr. Currier is an instance of the reverse. | 
Indeed, the exhibitions of the new So- 
ciety may be said to impress one as, in 
a greater degree than most exhibitions, 
a collection of studies—admirably strong 
and picturesque, but not a little crude, and 
in style as yet not thoroughly formed. And 
the reason is because, as it has been 
said of the outburst of English poetry 
at the beginning of this century, they 
had their origin “in a great movement of 
feeling, not in a great movement of mind,” 
—though to be exact we should, perhaps, 
leave out the epithet “ great ” in this instance, 
If, however, these exhibitions are in a meas- 
ure crude, and lack both the largeness and 
the distinction which comes of “ knowing 
more,” of bringing one’s educated intelli- 
gence to bear, as well as one’s artistic impulse, 
their crudity is refreshing. If they are not 
all exactly well-bred,—to use a social anal- 
ogy to explain what we mean by “ distinc- 
tion,”—and have not the de/ air, they at all 
events give platitude a wide berth. 

They have, nevertheless, as a whole, a de- 
fect as much involved often in the avoid- 
ance of platitude, perhaps, as lack of style 
is in self-trustfulness,—namely, a lack of 
poetry. And as style is something to be 
acquired and poetry is not, this is consider- 
ably more serious. Criticism of the unpoet- 
ical character of many of the pictures of 
the new Scciety, as we have said, does 
not apply to Mr. Eaton’s, which cer- 
tainly have a very sweet and tender 


(R. SWAIN GIFFORD.) 


sentiment, whether they be large and 
“important” subjects, suchas his “ Har- 
vesters at Rest,” which he brought from the 


| Salon to the Academy, in 1877, and his 


“ Venus ” heretofore alluded to, or such slight 


| and unpretending canvases as his little, 


bright and fresh Spring idyl, exhibited a 
year ago at the Kurtz Gallery. Nor does it 
concern Mr. Ryder, who has possibly a pro- 
portional excess of poetry, as it has been 
intimated; nor Mr. Sargent, whose bent is 
distinctly poetic, as one may see in his 
charming “Oyster Gatherers,” here en- 
graved, as well as in the figure piece, or 
in his little urchins learning to swim, both 
of which were exhibited last year, and the 
latter of which was one of the most delight- 
ful canvases at the Academy. But it does 
apply, we suppose it will be admitted (to 
select some of the very ablest painters 
on our list), to Mr. Eakins, to Mr. Chase, 
to Mr. Duveneck, to Mr. Currier, to Mr. 
Shirlaw, and to Mr. Weir. Mr. Eakins’s 
power almost makes up for the lack of 
poetry. His “Surgical Operation ” before- 
mentioned as a masterpiece of realism in 
point of technique, is equally a masterpiece 
of dramatic realism, in point of art. Th: 
painter increased rather than diminished the 
intensity which it is evident he sought after, 
by taking for a theme a familiar and some- 
what vulgar tragedy of every-day occur 
rence in American hospitals, instead of an 
historic incident of Rome or Egypt. The 
play of emotions which is going on is strong 
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and vivid. The chloroformed patient is 
surrounded by surgeons and students whose 
interest is strictly scientific, his mother who 
js in an agony of fear and grief, and the 
operator who holds a life in his hand and is 


| 
| 


yet lecturing as quietly as if the patient | 


were a blackboard. Very little in American 
painting has been done to surpass the 
power of this drama. But if the essence of 
fine-art be poetic, an operation in practical 
surgery can hardly be said to be related to 
fine-art at all. Many persons thought this 


canvas, we remember, both horrible and | 


disgusting; the truth is that it was simply 
unpoetic. The tragedy was as vivid as that 
of a battle-field, but it was, after all, a 
tragedy from which every element of ide- 
ality had been eliminated. The same thing 
is true, with obvious differences of degree, of 
most of Mr. Eakins’s work. He is distinctly 


not enamored of beauty, unless it be con- | 
| The fatal trouble with them was that they 


sidered, as very likely he would contend, 
that whatever is is beautiful. 

Mr. Currier’s pictures are another instance 
of what can be done in art without poetry— 


THE NEWSBOY. 


| were horribly ugly. 


even with thenegation of poetry. The water- 
colors he sent here in the winter of 
1878-79 made a sensation. They became the 
subject of endless discussion and may almost 
be said to have divided “ art circles” into two 
hostile parties. It was contended on the one 
hand that they were wonderful examples of 
the way in which an impressionist, nobly 
careless of details and bent only on the 
representation of the spirit of nature rather 
than of her botanical forms, can succeed in 
the truest fidelity. On the other it was 
argued that nothing could be made out of 
them, that they were mere daubs, and that 
the only landscape which could in the 
faintest way resemble them was that of 
which one caught glimpses from the win- 
dow of an express train. The ayes “had 
it” very clearly, in our view. Mr. Currier’s 
“ impressions ” were masterly in technical 
qualities and very real at a proper distance. 


That is the difficulty 


Currier’s work; it is the 
Painters such as 


all of Mr. 


with 


difficulty with his genius. 


(FREDERICK DIELMAN.) 
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RETURNING FROM THE BROOK. (GEORGE INNESS, JR.) 


he, who emulate the vigor and vividness of | 


Franz Hals, forget that vigor and vivid- 
ness are not the only nor the sufficient 
elements of a picture, and were never yet so 
deemed by any master even of the Dutch 


school. An exquisite and almost caressing 
art there is in the most intensely real Velas- 
quez or in the most superficially ugly Franz | 
Hals. Mr. Duveneck and Mr. Chase are 
in another category, though we suspect 
they are to be ranked as warm admirers of 
Mr. Currier. Mr. Duveneck atones for his | 
absence of poetry not only by his power, and 
Mr. Chase by his extraordinary facility and | 
swiftness, so to speak, but both by their 
sense of character of what is pictorially | 
impressive, by their feeling in a word 
for picturesqueness. Nothing could be more | 
picturesque than the Spanish-like portrait Mr. 
Duvencck sent to the Academy last year, and 
at the same time it was powerfully and subtly 
painted; and nothing more so than Mr. 
Chase’s best work. His canvases have a | 
life, an “an, a movement and an artistic in- 
terest in the highest degree noteworthy ; we 
do not remember one of them which relies on 
beauty. They attract, stimulate, provoke a | 
real enthusiasm at times for their straight- 
forward directness, their singleness of aim, 
their absolute avoidance of all sentimentality, 
—but they have not charm. Mr. Shirlaw 





| and grace of an attractive subject. 
| main, however, it is to be said that his 


inclines more to things poetic; we remem 
ber a very charming picture of a sleeping 

: ; ping 
girl ; his “ Gooseherd ” was a by no means 


| prosaic expression of jollity; and in por- 


traiture he lo.es nothing of the sweetness 
In the 


strongest leaning is toward pure pictur- 
esqueness, and that in a measure he com- 
promises a natural bent in essaying sentiment, 
however well he may handle it. 

Of the qualities of Mr. Swain Gifford’s 


| work there should by this time be no need 


to speak; he is not a “new man,” but his 
sympathy for the aims and character of 
the new men, in contradistinction from the 


| character and aims for the most part cur- 


rent before their advent, renders his asso- 
ciation with them pertinent. Mr. Dielman 


| is a new man and has done excellent work, 


and though none of it is of large importance, 
it has the evident qualities of both skill and 
simplicity. Mr. George Inness, Jr. came 
honestly by his talent ; more than any of the 
younger painters, perhaps, his progress within 
the past four or five years has been notice- 
able, and, apparently, from a clever amateur 
with a fondness for painting animals he has 
become one of the painters who count. He 
has a fondness for color and for “solidity 
of handling” that is on many accounts pleasant 
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to see, despite the fact that it is somewhat 
ingenuously evident; and he can make a 
picture with more elements of interest, bet- 
ter associated, than a great many who are 
both more deft by nature and more experi- 
enced; as may be seen from the engraving 
of his “ Returning from the Brook.” 
S. Church has been drawing and painting 
in New York for a number of years, and yet 
so curiously are grotesquerie and wholesome- 


ness combined in him, that it is, perhaps, | 


more difficult to speak with anything like 


satisfactory precision of him than of any of | 
He has | 
done a great deal of a kind of work which | 
neither he nor any one else would regard | 


the painters we have referred to. 


as serious, and which, indeed, is generally 


very justly regarded as tending to unfit one | 
| promise. 


for serious work. But to see how really 


subordinate the purely humorous side of his | 


talent is, and how easily he frees himself 
from its shackles when he chooses, one 
has only to glance at his “After the Rain,” 
here reproduced, or at any of the work he 
has been doing of recent years. It is im- 


possible not to see in such a picture as 
“After the Rain” a good deal of grace and 
a genuine and refined sentiment; to our 


mind there is something very agreeable in 
its nice compromise between the conven- 
tionality ordinarily inseparable from such a 
subject, and the painter’s unmistakable 


individuality—or, better a graceful conces- | 


THE RAIN. 


Mr. F. | 


sion of the latter tothe former. It is unlikely 
that Mr. Church will ever carry this too 
far, we should say, and there can be no 
need to fear that his work will not always 
keep something very individual about it. 
Perhaps he could not do better than to rid 
himself of all anxiety concerning the result 
of his sturdiness becoming even more soft- 
ened than it is. But his absolute sincerity 
and almost awkward dread of anything 
like sentimentality, added to his clear 
bent toward painting and the technical 
skill with which his steady work has been 
rewarded—witness his Sandy Hook land- 
scapes and his contribution to the last 
Water-Color Exhibition—make him one of 
the younger painters whose constant prog- 
ress is a guarantee of the fulfillment of their 


To recall our conclusions in regard to 
these, taking them in the mass, and some- 
what loosely. They have acquired a strong, 
if not too flexible or comprehensive, tech- 
nique ; they have a genuine impulse, a natu- 
ral bent toward painting; and, though as 
yet they lack sty/, and seem a little more 
content to lack it than is quite deferential, 
and have no noticeable feeling for poetry, 


| they atone for this, to a degree, not only by 


the qualities just mentioned but by a lively 
feeling for character and a quick sense for 
picturesqueness—for what is pictorially 
impressive. 


(F. S. CHURCH.) 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “Surly Tim, and Other Stories,” “ Haworth’s,” etc. 


“MUST 1 GO AWAY?” HE SAID. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“TANTHY !” 


It was later than usual when Louisiana 
awakened in the morning. She awakened 
suddenly and found herself listening to the 
singing of a bird on the tree near her win- 
dow. Its singing was so loud and shrill that 
it overpowered her and aroused her to a 
consciousness of fatigue and exhaustion. 

It appeared to her at first that no one 
was stirring in the house below, but after a 
few minutes she heard some one talking in 
her father’s room—talking rapidly in monot- 
onous tone. 

“I wonder who it is,” she said, and she 
lay back upon her pillow, feeling tired out 
and bewildered between the bird’s shrill 
song and the strange voice. 

And then she heard heavy feet on the 


stairs and listened to them nervously until 
they reached her door and the door was 
pushed open unceremoniously. 

The negro woman Nancy thrust her head 
into the room. 

“Miss Louisianny, honey,” she said. 
“Ye aint up yet?” 

“ No.” 

“Ye'd better gi¢ up, honey—an’ come 
down-stairs.” 

But the girl made no movement. 

“ Why ?” she asked, listlessly. 

“Yer pappy, honey—he’s sorter cur’us. 
He don’t seem to be right well. He didn’t 
seem to be quite at hisself when I went to 
light his fire He——” 

J.ouisiana sat upright in bed, her great 
coil of black hair tumbling over one shoulder 
and making her look even paler than she 
was. 

“Father!” she said. “He was quite 
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well late last night. It was after midnight 
when we went to bed and he was well 
then.” 

The woman began to fumble uneasily at 
the latch. 

“ Don’t ye git skeered, chile,” she said. 
“ Mebbe ’taint nothin’—but seemed to me 
like—like he didn’t know me.” 

Louisiana was out of bed, standing upon 
the floor and dressing hurriedly. 

“He was well last night,” she said, 
piteously. “Only a few hours ago. He 
was well and talked to me and . 

She stopped suddenly to listen to the 
voice down-stairs—a new and _ terrible 
thought flashing upon her. 

“ Who is with him ?” she asked. 
is talking to him ?” 

“Thar aint no one with him,” was the 
answer. “ He’s by hisself, honey.” 

Louisiana was buttoning her wrapper at 
the throat. Such a tremor fell upon her 
that she could not finish what she was 
doing. She left the button unfastened and 
pushed past Nancy and ran swiftly down 
the stairs, the woman following her. 

The door of her father’s room stood open 
and the fire Nancy had lighted burned and 
crackled merrily. Mr. Rogers was lying 
high upon his pillow, watching the blaze. 
His face was flushed and he had one hand 
upon his chest. He turned his eyes slowly 
upon Louisiana as she entered and for a 
second or so regarded her wonderingly. 
Then a change came upon him, his face 
lighted up—it seemed as if he saw all at 
once who had come to him. 

“Tanthy!” he said. “I didn’t sca’cely 
know ye! Ye'’ve bin gone so long! Whar 
hev ye bin ?” 

But even then she could not realize the 
truth; it was so short a time since he had 
bidden her good-night and kissed her at the 
door. 

“ Father!” she cried. 
Father, look at me!” 

He was looking at her, and yet he only 
smiled again. 

“Tt’s bin such a long time, Ianthy,” he 
said. ‘Sometimes I’ve thought ye wouldn’t 
never come back at all.” 

And when she fell upon her knees at the 
bedside, with a desolate cry of terror and 
anguish, he did not seem to hear it at all, 
but lay fondling her bent head and smiling 
still, and saying happily : 

“Lord! I am glad to see ye!” 


“ Who 


“Tt’s Louisiana! 


When the doctor came—he was a mount- 
VoL. XX.—2. 








aineer like the rest of them, a rough, good- 
natured fellow who had" “read a course” 
with somebody and “’tended lectures in 
Cincinnatty”—he could tell her easily 
enough what the trouble was. 

“ Pneymony,” he said. “And pretty bad 
at that. He haint hed no health fer a right 
smart while. He haint never got over thet 
spell he hed last winter. This yere change 
in the weather’s what’s done it. He was 
a-complainin’ to me the other day about 
thet thar old pain in his chist. Things hez 
bin kinder ’cumylatin’ on him.” 

“He does not know me!” said Louis- 
iana. “ He is very, very ill!” 

Doctor Hankins looked at his patient for 
a moment, dubiously. 

“Wa-al, thet’s so,” he said, at length. 
“ He’s purty bad off—purty bad!” 

By night the house was full of visitors and 
volunteer nurses. The fact that “ Uncle 
Elbert Rogers was down with pneumony, 
an’ Louisianny thar without a soul anigh 
her,” was enough to rouse sympathy and 
curiosity. Aunt Mandy, Aunt Ca’line and 
Aunt ’Nervy came up one after another. 

“ Louisianny now, she aint nothin’ but a 
young thing, an’ don’t know nothin’,” they 
said. “An’ Elbert bein’ sich nigh kin, it’d 
look powerful bad if we didn’t go.” 

They came in wagons or rickety buggies 
and brought their favorite medicines and 
liniments ‘with them in slab-sided, enamel- 
cloth valises. They took the patient under 
their charge, applied their nostrums, and 
when they were not busy seemed to enjoy 
talking his symptoms over in low tones. 
They were very good to Louisiana, relieving 
her of every responsibility in spite of herself, 
and shaking their heads at one another pity- 
ingly when her back was turned. 

“She never give him no trouble,” they 
said. “She’s got thet to hold to. An’ they 
was powerful sot on her, both him an’ 
Ianthy. I’ve heern ’em say she allus was 
kinder tender an’ easy to manage.” 

Their husbands came to “sit up” with 
them at night, and sat by the fire talking 
about their crops and the elections, and 
expectorating with regularity into the ashes. 
They tried to persuade Louisiana to go to 
bed, but she would not go. 

“Let me sit by him, if there is nothing 
else I can do,” she said. “If he should 
come to himself for a minute he would 
know me if I was near him.” 

In his delirium he seemed to have gone 
back to a time before her existence—the 
time when he was a young man and there 
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was no one in the new house he had built, 
but himself and “Ianthy.” Sometimes he 
fancied himself sitting by their fire on a 
winter’s night and congratulating himself 
upon being there. 

“ Jest to think,” he would say in a quiet, 
speculative voice, “that two year ago I 
didn’t know ye—an’ thar ye air, a-sittin’ 
sewin’, and the fire a-cracklin’, an’ the house 
all fixed. This yere’s what I call solid com- 
fort, Ianthy—jest solid comfort ! ” 

Once he wakened suddenly from a sleep, 
and finding Louisiana bending over him, 
drew her face down and kissed her. 

“T didn’t know ye was so nigh, Ianthy,” 
he whispered. “ Lord! jest to think yer 
allers nigh an’ thar cayn’t nothin’ separate us.” 

The desolateness of so living a life outside 
his was so terrible to Louisiana that at 
times she could not bear to remain in the 
room, but would go out into the yard and 
ramble about aimless and _heart-broken, 
looking back now and then with a pang 
at the new, strange house. 

“There will be nothing left if he leaves 
me,” she said. “ There will be nothing.” 

And then she would hurry back, panting, 
and sit by him again, her eyes fastened upon 
his unconscious face, watching its every 
shade of expression and change. 


“ She'll take it mighty hard,” she heard 


” 


Aunt Ca’line whisper one day, “ ef 

And she put her hands to her ears and 
buried her face in the pillow, that she might 
not hear the rest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“DON’T DO NO ONE A ONJESTICE.” 


HE was not ill very long. Toward the 
end of the second week the house was 
always full of visitors who came to sympa- 
thize and inquire and prescribe, and who, 
in many cases, came from their farms miles 
away attracted by the news that “ Uncle 
Elbert Rogers” was “mighty bad off.” 
They came on horseback and in wagons or 
buggies—men in homespun, and women in 
sun-bonnets—and they hitched their horses 
at the fence and came into the house with 
an awkwardly subdued air, and stood in 
silence by the sick bed for a few minutes, 
and then rambled toward the hearth and 
talked in spectral whispers. 

“ The old man’s purty low,” they always 
said, “he’s purty low.” And then they 
added among themselves that he had “ allers 
bin mighty clever, an’ a good neighbor.” 








When she heard them speak of him in 
this manner, Louisiana knew what it meant. 
She never lefi the room again after the first 
day that they spoke so and came in bodies 
to look at him, and turn away and say that 
he had been good tothem. The men never 
spoke to her after their first nod of greeting, 
and the women but rarely, but they often 
glanced hurriedly askance at her as she sat 
or stood by the sick man’s pillow. Some- 
how, none of them had felt as if they were on 
very familiar terms with her, though they all 
spoke in a friendly way of her as being “a 
mighty purty, still kind o’ a harmless young 
critter.” They thought, when they saw her 
pallor and the anguish in her eyes, that she 
was “ takin’ it powerful hard, an’ no won- 
der,” but they knew nothing of her desper- 
ate loneliness and terror. 

“Uncle Elbert he'll leave a plenty,” they 
said in undertones. “ She'll be well pervided 
fer, will Louisianny.” 

And they watched over their charge and 
nursed him faithfully, feeling not a little sad 
themselves as they remembered his simple 
good-nature and neighborliness and the 
kindly prayers for which he had been noted 
in “ meetin’.” 

On the last day of the second week the 
doctor held a consultation with Aunt ’Nervy 
and Aunt Ca’line on the front porch before 
he went away, and when they re-entered the 
room they spoke in whispers even lower 
than before and moved about stealthily. 
The doctor himself rode away slowly and 
stopped at a house or so on the way-side, 
where he had no patients, to tell the inhab- 
itants what he had told the head nurses. 

“ We couldn’t hev expected him to stay 
allers,” he said, “‘ but we'll miss him mightily. 
He haint a enemy in the county—nary one!” 

That afternoon when the sun was setting, 
the sick man wakened from a long, deep 
sleep. The first thing he saw was the bright 
pale-yellow of a tree out in the yard, which 
had changed color since he had seen it last. 
It was a golden tree now as it stood in the 
sun, its leaves rustling in a faint, chill wind. 
The next thing, he knew that there were 
people in the room who sat silent and 
looked at him with kindly, even reverent, 
eyes. Then he turned a little and saw his 
child, who bent toward him with dilated 
eyes and trembling, parted lips. A strange, 
vague memory of weary pain and dragging, 
uncertain days and nights came to him and 
he knew, and yet felt no fear. 

“ Louisianny !” he said. 

He could only speak in a whisper and 
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tremulously. Those who sat about him 
hushed their very breath. 

“ Lay yer head—on the piller—nigh me,” 
he said. 

She laid it down and put her hand in his. 
The great tears were streaming down her 
face, but she said not a word. 

“JT haint got long—honey,” he faltered. 
“The Lord, He'll keer—fer ye.” 

Then for a few minutes he lay breathing 
faintly, but with his eyes open and smiling 
as they rested on the golden foliage of the 
tree. 

“How yaller—it is!” he whispered. 
“ Like gold. lIanthy was powerful—sot on 
it. It—kinder beckons.” 

It seemed as if he could not move his 
eyes from it, and the pause that followed 
was so long that Louisiana could bear it no 
longer, and she lifted her head and kissed 
him. 

“Father!” she cried. “Say something 
to me/ Say something to me /” 

It drew him back and he looked up into 
her eyes as she bent over him. 

“ Ye'll be happy —” he said, “ afore long. 
I kinder—know. Lord! how I’ve—loved 
ye, honey—an’ ye’ve desarved it—all. Don’t 
ye—do no one—a onjestice.” 

And then as she dropped her white face 
upon the pillow again, he saw her no longer 
—nor the ple, nor the room, but lay 
quite still with parted lips and eyes wide 
open, smiling still at the golden tree waving 
and beckoning in the wind. 

This he saw last of all, and seemed still to 
see even when some one came silently, 
though with tears, and laid a hand upon his 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A LEAF. 


THERE was a sunny old grave-yard half a 
mile from the town, where the people of 
Bowersville laid their dead under the long 
grass and tangle of wild creeping vines, and 
the whole country-side gathered there when 
they lowered the old man into his place at 


his wife’s side. His neighbors sang his 
funeral hymn and performed the last offices 
for him with kindly hands, and when they 
turned away and left him there was not a 
man or woman of them who did not feel 
that they had lost a friend. 

They were very good to Louisiana. 
Aunt 'Nervy and Aunt Ca’line deserted 
their families that they might stay with her 


| until all was over, doing their best to give 





her comfort. It was Aunt ’Nervy who first 
thought of sending for the girl cousin to 
whom the trunkful of clothes had been 
given. 

“ Le’s send for Luther’s Jenny, Ca’line,” 
she said. “ Mebbe it’d help her some to 
hev a gal nigh her. Gals kinder onderstands 
each other, an’ Jenny was allus powerful 
fond o’ Lowizyanny.” 

So Jenny was sent for and came. From 
her lowly position as one of the thirteen in 
an “onfort’nit” family she had adored and 
looked up to Louisiana all her life. All 
the brightest days in her experience had 
been spent at Uncle Elbert’s with her favor- 
ite cousin. But there was no brightness 
about the house now. When she arrived 
and was sent upstairs to the pretty, new 
room Louisiana occupied, she found the 
girl lying upon the bed. She looked white 
and slender in her black dress, her hands 
were folded palm to palm under her cheek, 
and her eyes were wide open. 

Jenny ran to her and knelt at her side. 
She kissed her and began to cry. 

“Oh!” she sobbed, “ somehow, I didn’t 
ever think I should come here and not find 
Uncle Elbert. It don’t seem right—it makes 
it like a strange place.” 

Then Louisiana broke into sobs too. 

“It és a strange place!” she cried—*“a 
strange place—a strange place! Oh, if one 
old room was left—just one that I could go 
into and not feel so lonely!” 

But she had no sooner said it than she 
checked herself. 

“ Oh, I oughtn’t to say that!” she cried. 
“T wont say it. He did it all for me, and 
I didn’t deserve it.” 

“Yes, you did,” said Jenny, fondling her. 
“ He was always saying what a good child 
you had been—and that’you’d never given 
him any trouble.” 

“That was because he was so good,” 
said Louisiana. “ No one else in the whole 
world was so good. And now he is gone, 
and I can never make him know how grate- 
ful I was and how I loved him.” 

“ He did know,” said Jenny. 

“No,” returned Louisiana. “It would 
have taken a long, long life to make him 
know all I felt, and now when I look back 
it seems as if xe had been together such a 
little while. ©h! I thought the last night 
we talked that there was a long life before 
us—that I should be old before he left me, 
and we should have had all those years 
together.” 
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After the return from the grave-yard there 
was a prolonged discussion held among the 
heads of the different branches of the fam- 
ily. They gathered at one end of the back 
porch and talked of Louisiana, who sat 
before the log fire in her room upstairs. 

“She aint in the notion o’ leavin’ the 
place,” said Aunt’Nervy. “She cried pow- 
erful when I mentioned it to her, an’ 
wouldn’t hear to it. She says over an’ over 
ag’in, ‘Lemme stay in the home he made 
for me, Aunt Ca’line.’ I reckon she’s a kind 
o’ notion Elbert ‘lowed fur her to be yere 
when he was gone.” 

“Wa-al, now,” said Uncle Luther, “I 
reckon he did. He talked a heap on it 
when he was in a talkin’ way. He’s said to 
me, ‘I want things to be jest ez she’d enjoy 
’em most—when she’s sorter lonesome, ez 
she will be, mebbe.’ Seemed like he hed it 
in his mind ez he warn’t long fur this world. 
Don’t let us cross her in nothin’. e never 
did. He was powerful tender on her, was 
Elbert.” 

“T seed Marthy Lureny Nance this 
mornin’,” put in Aunt Ca’line, “ an’ I told 
her to come up an’ kinder overlook things. 
She haint with no one now, an’ I dessay 
she’d like to stay an’ keep house.” 

“ T don’t see nothin’ ag’in it,” commented 
Uncle Steve, “ if Louisianny don’t. She’s a 
settled woman, an’s bin married, an’ haint 
no family to pester her sence Nance is dead.” 

“ She was allers the through-goin’ kind,” 
said Aunt ’Nervy. “Things’ll be well 
looked to—an’ she thought a heap o’ El- 
bert. They was raised together.” 

“S’pos’n’ ye was to go in an’ speak to 
Louisianny,” suggested Uncle Steve. 

Louisiana, being spoken to, was very 
tractable. She was willing to do anything 
asked of her but go away. 

“TI should be very glad to have Mrs. 
Nance here, Aunt Minerva,” she said. 
“She was always very kind, and father 
liked her. It wont be like having a strange 
face near me. Please tell her I want her to 
come and that I hope she will try to feel 
as if she was at home.” : 

So Marthy Lureny Nance came, and was 
formally installed in her position. She was 
a tall, strongly built woman, with blue eyes, 
black hair, and thick black eyebrows. When 
she arrived she wore her best alpaca gown 
and a starched and frilled blue sun-bonnet. 
When she presented herself to Louisiana 
she sat down before her, removed this sun- 
bonnet with a scientific flap and hung it on 
the back of her chair. 





“Ye look mighty peak-ed, Louisianny,” 
she said. ‘“ Mighty peak-ed.” 

“T don’t feel very well,” Louisiana an- 
swered, “but I suppose I shall be better 
after a while.” 

“Ye'’re takin’ it powerful hard, Louis- 
ianny,” said Mrs. Nance, “ an’ I don’t blame 
ye. I aint gwine to pester ye a-talkin’. | 
jest come to say I ‘lowed to do my plum 
best by ye, an’ ax ye whether ye liked hop 
yeast or salt risin’ ?” 

At the end of the week Louisiana and 
Mrs. Nance were left to themselves. Aunt 
’Nervy and Aunt Ca’line and the rest had 
returned to their respective homes, even 
Jenny had gone back to Bowersville, where 
she boarded with a relative and went to 
school. 

The days after this seemed so long to 
Louisiana that she often wondered how she 
lived through them. In the first passion of 
her sorrow, she had not known how they 
passed, but now that all was silence and 
order in the house, and she was alone, she 
had nothing to do but to count the hours. 
There was no work for her, no one came in 
and out for whom she might invent some 
little labor of love; there was no one to 
watch for, no one to think of. She used to 
sit for hours at her window watching the 
leaves change their color day by day, and at 
last flutter down upon the grag@/at the least 
stir of wind. Once she went out and picked 
up one of these leaves and, taking it back 
to her room, shut it up in a book. 

“ Everything has happened to me since 
the day it was first a leaf,” she said. “I have 
lived just as long asa leaf. That isn’t long.” 

When the trees were bare, she one day 
remembered the books she had sent for 
when at the Springs, and she went to the 
place where she had put them, brought 
then out and tried to feel interested in them 
again. 

“ I might learn a great deal,” she said, “ if 
I persevered. I have so much time.” 

But she Lad not read many pages before 
the tears began to roll down her cheeks. 

“Tf he had lived,” she said, “ I might have 
read them to him and it would have pleased 
him so. I might have done it often if I had 
thought less about myself. He would have 
learned, too. He thought he was slow, but 
he would have learned, too, in a little while, 
and he would have been so proud.” 

She was very like her father in the simple 
tenderness of her nature. She grieved with 
the hopeless passion of a child for the wrong 
she had unwittingly done. 
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It was as she sat trying to fix her mind 
upon these books that there came to her the 
first thought of a plan which was afterward 
of some vague comfort to her. She had all 
the things which had furnished the old par- 
lor taken into one of the unused rooms— 
the chairs and tables, the carpet, the orna- 
ments and pictures. She spent a day in 
placing everything as she remembered it, 
doing all without letting any one assist her. 
After it was arranged, she left the room and 
locked the door, taking the key with her. 

“No one shall go in but myself,” she 
said. “It belongs to me more than all the 
rest.” 

“I never knowed her to do nothin’ 
notionate but thet,” remarked Mrs. Nance, 
in speaking of it afterward. ‘“She’s mighty 
still, an’ sits an grieves a heap, but she aint 
never notionate. Thet was kinder notionate 
fer a gal todo. She sets store on ’em ’cause 
they was her pappy’s an’ her ma’s, I reckon. 
It cayn’t be nothin’ else, fur they aint to say 
stylish, though they was allers good solid- 
appearin’ things. The picters was the on’y 





things ez was showy.” 

“ She’s mighty pale an’ slender sence her 
pappy died,” said the listener. 

“ Waz-al, yes, she’s kinder peak-ed,” admit- 


ted Mrs. Nance. 
but she’ll git over it. 
does.” ; 

But she did not get over it as soon as 
Mrs. Nance had expected, in view of her 
youth, The days seemed longer and lone- 
lier to her as the winter advanced, and she 
had at last been able to read and think of 
what she read. When the snow was on 
the ground and she could not wander about 
the place, she grew paler still. 

“ Louisianny,” said Mrs. Nance, coming 
in upon her one day as she stood at tne 
window, “ye’re a-beginnin’ to look like 
ye’re Aunt Melissy.” 

“Am I ?” answered Louisiana. “She died 
when she was young, didn’t she ?” 

“She wasn’t but nineteen,” she said grimly. 
“She hed a kind o’ love-scrape, an’ when the 
feller married Emmerline Ruggles she jest 
give right in. They hed a quarrel, an’ he 
was a sperrity kind o’ thing an’ merried 
Emmerline when he was mad. He cut off 
his nose to spite his face, an’ a nice time he 
hed of it when it was done. Melissy was a 
pretty gal, but kinder consumpshony, an’ 
she hedn’t backbone enough to hold her 
up. She died eight or nine months after 
they’d quarreled. Mebbe she’d hev died 
anyhow, but thet sorter hastened it up. 


“She’s kinder peak-ed, 
Young folks allers 





When folks is consumpshony it don’t take 
much to set ’em off.” 

“T don’t think I am ‘ consumpshony,’” 
said Louisiana. 

“ Lord-a-massy, no!” was the reply, “an’ 
ye’d best not begin to think it. I wasn’t 
a-meanin’ thet. Ye’ve kinder got into a 
poor way steddyin’ "bout yer pappy, an it’s 
tellin’ on ye. Ye look as if thar wasn’t a 
thing of ye—an’ ye don’t take no int’russ. 
Ye’d oughter stir round more.” 

“I’m going to ‘stir round’ a little as 
soon as Jake brings the buggy up,” said 
Louisiana. “I’m going out.” 

“ Whar ?” 

“Toward town.” 

For a moment Mrs. Nance looked at her 
charge steadily, but at length her feelings 
were too much for her. She had been 
thinking this matter over for some time. 

“ Louisanny,” she said, “ you’re a-gwine 
to the grave-yard, thet’s whar ye’re a-gwine, 
an’ thar aint no sense in it. Young folks 
hedn’t ought to hold on to trouble thetaway 
—'taint nat’ral. They don’t gin’rally. Elbert 
’d be ag’in it himself ef he knowed—an’ I 
s’pose he does. Like as not him an’ Ian- 
thy’s a-worryin’ about it now, an’ Lord knows 
ef they air it'll spile all their enjoyment. 
Kingdom come wont be nothin’ to 'em if 
they’re oneasy in their minds "bout ye. 
Now an’ ag’in it’s ’peared to me that mebbe 
harps an’ crowns an’ the company 0’ 'postles 
don’t set a body up all in a minnit an’ make 
‘em forgit their flesh an’ blood an’ nat’ral 
feelin’s teetotally—an’ it kinder troubles me 
to think o’ Elbert an’ Ianthy worryin’ an’ 
not havin’ no pleasure. Seems to me ef I 
was you I’d think it over an’ try to cheer 
up an’ take int’russ. Jest think how keerful 
yer pappy an’ ma was on ye an’ how sot 
they was on hevin’ ye well an’ happy.” 

Louisiana turned toward her. Her eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Oh!” she whispered, “do you—do you 
think they know ?” 

Mrs. Nance was scandalized. 

“Know!” she echoed. “ Wa-al, now, 
Louisianny, ef I didn’t know yer raisin’, an’ 
thet ye’d been brought up with members all 
yer life, it’d go ag’in me powerful to hear ye 
talk thetaway. Ye now they know, an’ 
thet they'll take it hard, ef they aint changed 
mightily, but, changed or not, I guess thar’s 
mighty few sperrits ez haint sense enough 
to see ye’r a-grievin’ more an’ longer than’s 
good fur ye.” 

Louisiana turned to her window again. 
She rested her forehead against the frame- 
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work and looked out for a little while. 
But at last she spoke. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she said. “It 
is true it would have hurt them when they 
were here. I think—I’ll try to—to be hap- 
pier.” 

“It’s what'll please ’em best, if ye do, 
Louisianny,” commented Mrs. Nance. 

“T’'ll try,” Louisiana answered. “I will 
go out now—the cold air will do me good, 
and when I come back you will see that I 
am—better.” 

“ Wa-al,” advised Mrs. Nance, “ ef ye go, 
mind ye put on a plenty—an’ don’t stay 
long.” 

The excellent woman stood on the porch 
when the buggy was brought up, and hav- 
ing tucked the girl’s wraps round her, 
watched her driven away. 

“ Mebbe me a-speakin’s I did’ll help her,” 
she said. “ Seems like it kinder teched her 
an’ sot her thinkin’. She was dretfle fond 
of her pappy an’ she was allers a purty 
peaceable advice-takin’ little thing—though 
she aint so little nuther. She’s reel tall an’ 
slim.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


” 


“HE KNEW THAT I LOVED YOU. 


Ir was almost dark when the buggy 
returned. As Jake drove up to the gate he 
bent forward to look at something. 

“ Thar’s a critter hitched to the fence,” he 
remarked. “’Taint no critter from round 
yere. I never seen it afore.” 

Mrs. Nance came out upon the porch to 
meet them. She was gently excited by an 
announcement she had to make. 

“ Louisianny,” she said, “ thar’s a man in 
the settin’-room. He's a-waitin’ to see ye. 
I asked him ef he hed anything to sell, an’ 
he sed no he hedn’t nothin’. He’s purty 
gen-teel an’ stylish, but not to say showy, 
an’ he’s polite sort o’ manners.” 

“ Has he been waiting long ? ” Louisiana 
asked. 


“ He’s ben thar half a hour, an’ I’ve hed | 


the fire made up sence he come.” 

Louisiana removed her hat and cloak and 
gave them to Mrs. Nance. She did it 
rather slowly, and having done it, crossed 
the hall to the sitting-room door, opened it 
and went in. 

There was no light in the room but the 
light of the wood fire, but that was very 
bright. It was so bright that she had not 
taken two steps into the room before she 





saw Clearly the face of the man who waited 
for her. 

It was Laurence Ferrol. 

She stopped short and her hands fell at 
her sides. Her heart beat so fast that she 
could not speak. 

His heart beat fast, too, and it beat faster 
still when he noted her black dress and saw 
how pale and slight she looked in it. He 
advanced toward her, and taking her hand 
in both his, led her to a chair. 

“ T have startled you too much,” he said. 
“ Don’t make me feel that I was wrong to 
come. Don’t be angry with me.” 

She let him seat her in the chair and then 
he stood before her and waited for her to 
speak. 

“It was rather—sudden,” she said, “but I 
am not—angry.” 

There was a little silence of a few seconds, 
because he was so moved by the new look 
her face wore that he could not easily com- 
mand his voice and words. 

“ Have you been ill?” he asked gently, 
at last. 

He saw that she made an effort to control 
herself and answer him quietly, but before 
she spoke she gave up even the effort. She 
did not try to conceal or wipe away the 
great tears that fell down her cheeks as she 
looked up at him. 

“ No, I have not been ill,” she said. 
father is dead.” 

And as she uttered the last words her 
voice sank almost into a whisper. 

Just for a breath’s space they looked at 
each other and then she turned in her chair, 
laid her arm on the top of it and her face on 
her arm, with a simple helpless movement. 

“He has been dead three months,” she 
whispered, weeping. 

His own eyes were dim as he watched 
her. He had not heard of this before. He 
walked to the other end of the room and 
back again twice. When he neared her the 
last time, he stopped. 

“ Must I go away ?” he asked, unsteadily. 
“T feel as if I had no right here.” 

But she did not tell him whether he must 
go or stay. 

“ If I stay I must tell you why I came and 
why I could not remain away,” he said. 

She still drooped against her chair and 
did not speak, and he drew still nearer to 
her. 

“Tt does not seem the right time,” he 
said, “ but I must tell you even if I go away 
at once afterward. I have never been 
happy an hour since we parted that wretched 
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day. I have never ceased to think of what 
I had begun to hope for. I felt that it was 
useless to ask for it then—I feel as if it 
was useless now, but I must ask for it. 
Oh!” he burst out, desperately, “how 
miserably I am saying it all! How weak it 
sounds !” 

In an instant he was kneeling on one 
knee at her side and had caught her hand 
and held it between both his own. 

“T’'ll say the simplest thing,” he said. 
“I love you. Everything is against me, but 
I love you and I am sure I shall never love 
another woman.” 

He clasped her hand close and she did 
not draw it away. 

“Wont you say a word to me?” he 
asked. “If you only tell me that this is the 
wrong time and that I must go away now, 
it will be better than some things you might 
say.” 

She raised her face and let him see it. 

“No,” she said, “ It is not that it is the 
wrong time. It is a better time than any 
other, because I am so lonely and my 
trouble has made my heart softer than it 
was when I blamed you so. It is not that 
it is the wrong time, but <s 

“Wait a minute,” he broke in. “Don’t 
—don’t do me an injustice!” 

He could not have said anything else 
so likely to reach her heart. She remem- 
bered the last faltering words she had heard 
as she bent cver the pillow when the sun 
was shining on the golden tree and the wind 
was waving its branches. “Don’t do no 
one a onjestice, honey—don’t ye—do no 
one—a onjestice.” 

“ Oh,” she cried out, “ he told me that I 
must not—he told me, before he died.” 

“What!” said Ferrol. “He told you 
not to be unjust to me?” 

“Tt was you he meant,” she answered. 
“He knew I had been hard to you—and 
he knew I——” 

She cowered down a little and Ferrol 
folded her in his arms. 

“Don’t be hard to me again,” he whis- 
pered. “I have been so unhappy—lI love 
you so tenderly. Did he know that you 
Speak to me, Louise.” 

She put her hand upon his shoulder. 


“He knew that I loved you,” she said, 
with a little sob. 


She was a great favorite among her hus- 
band’s friends in New York the next year. 
One of her chief attractions for them was 
that she was a “newtype.” They said that 
of her invariably when they delighted in her 
and told each other how gentle she was and 
how simple and sweet. The artists made 
“studies ” of her, and adored her, and were 
enthusiastic over her beauty; while among 
the literary ones it was said, again and again, 
what a foundation she would be for a hero- 
ine of the order of those who love and 
suffer for love’s sake and grow more ador- 
able through their pain. 

But these, of course, were only the de- 
lightful imaginings of art, talked over among 
themselves, and Louisiana did .not hear of 
them. She was very happy and very busy. 
There was a gay joke current among them 
that she was a most tremendous book-worm, 
and that her literary knowledge was some- 
thing for weak, ordinary mortals to quail 
before. The story went, that by some magic 
process she committed to memory the most 
appalling works half an hour after they were 
issued from the press, and that, secretly, 
Ferrol stood very much in awe of her and 
was constantly afraid of exposing his igno. 
rance in her presence, It was certainly true 
that she read a great deal, and showed a 
wonderful aptness and memory, and that 
Ferrol’s pride and delight in her were the 
strongest and tenderest feelings of his heart. 

Almost every summer they spent in North 
Carolina, filling their house with those of 
their friends who would most enjoy the 
simple quiet of the life they led. There 
were numberless pictures painted among 
them at such times and numberless new 
“types” discovered. 

“But you'd scarcely think,” it was said 
sometimes, “ that it is here that Mrs. Ferrol 
is on her native heath.” 

And though all the rest of the house was 
open, there was one room into which no one 
but Laurence and Louisiana ever went— 
a little room, with strange, ugly furniture in 
it, and bright-colored lithographs upon the 
walls. 


END. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
PARALYSIS. 


As wE have said, the story of Bras-Coupé 
was told that day three times; to the Grand- 
issime beauties once, to Frowenfeld twice. 
The fair Grandissimes all agreed, at the 
close, that it was pitiful. Specially, that it 
was a great pity to have hamstrung Bras- 
Coupé, a man who even in his cursing had 
made an exception in favor of the ladies. 
True, they could suggest no alternative ; it 
was undeniable that he had deserved his 
fate ; still, it seemed a pity. They dispersed, 
retired and went to sleep confirmed in this 
sentiment. In Frowenfeld the story stirred 
deeper feelings. 

On this same day, while it was still early 
morning, Honoré Grandissime, f. m. c., with 
more than even his wonted slowness of step 
and propriety of rich attire, had re-appeared 
in the shop of the rue Royale. He did not 
need to say he desired another private in- 
terview. Frowenfeld ushered him silently 
and at once into his rear room, offered him 
a chair (which he accepted), and sat down 
before him. 

In his labored way the quadroon stated 
his knowledge that Frowenfeld had been 
three times to the dwelling of Palmyre 
Philosophe. Why, he further intimated, he 
knew not, nor would he ask; but Ae—had 
been refused admission. He had laid open 
his heart to the apothecary’ s eyes—“It may 
have been unwisely 

Frowenfeld interrupted him ; Palmyre had 
been ill for several days; Doctor Keene 
—who, Mr. Grandissime probably knew, was 
her physician 

The landlord bowed, and Frowenfeld 
went on to explain that Doctor Keene, while 
attending her, had also fallen sick and had 
asked him to take the care of this one case 
until he could himself resume it. So there, 
in a word, was the reason why Joseph had, 
and others had not, been admitted to her 
presence. 


As obviously to the apothecary’s eyes as | 


anything a could be, a load of suf- 
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fering was lifted from the quadroon’s mind, 
as this explanation was concluded. Yet he 
only sat in meditation before his tenant, who 
regarded him long and sadly. Then, seized 
with one of his energetic impulses, he sud- 
denly said : 

“ Mr. Grandissime, you are a man of 
intelligence, accomplishments, leisure and 
wealth; why” (clenching his fists and frown- 
ing), “ why do you not give yourself— 
your time—wealth — attainments — energies 
—everything—to the cause of the down- 
trodden race with which this community’s 
scorn unjustly compels you to rank your- 
self?” 

The quadroon did not meet Frowenfeld’s 
kindled eyes for a moment, and when he did, 
it was slowly and dejectedly. 

“ He canno’ be,” he said, and then, seeing 
his words were not understood, he added: 
“He ’ave no Cause. Dad peop’ ’ave no 
Cause.” He went on from this with many 
pauses and gropings after words and idiom, 
to tell, with a plaintiveness that seemed 
to Frowenfeld almost unmanly, the reasons 
why the people, a little of whose blood 
had been enough to blast his life, would 
never be free by the force of their own arm. 
Reduced to the meanings which he vainly 
tried to convey in words, his statement was 
this: that that people was not a people. 
Their cause—was in Africa. They upheld 
it there—they lost it there—and to those 
that are here the struggle was over; they 
were, one and all, prisoners of war. 

“You speak of them in the third person,” 
said Frowenfeld. 

“ Ah ham nod a slev.” 

“Are you certain of that?” asked the 
tenant. 

His landlord looked at him. 

“ Tt seems to me,” said Frowenfeld, “that 
you—your class—the free quadroons—are 
the saddest slaves of all. Your men, for a 
little property, and your women, for a little 
amorous attention, let themselves be shorn 


| even of the virtue of discontent, and for a 


paltry bait of sham freedom have consented 
to endure a tyrannous contumely which flat- 
tens them into the dirt like grass under a 
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slab. I would rather be a runaway in the 
swamps than content myself with such a 
freedom. As your class stands before the 
world to-day—free in form but slaves in 
spirit—you are—I do not know but I was 
almost ready to say—a warning to philan- 
thropists ! ” 

The free man of color slowly arose. 

“I trust you know,” said Frowenfeld, 
«that I say nothing in offense.” 

“Havery word is tru’,” replied the sad 
man. 

“ Mr. Grandissime,” said the apothecary, 
as his landlord sank back again into his 
seat, “I know you are a broken-hearted 
man.” 

The quadroon laid his fist upon his heart 
and looked up. 

“ And being broken-hearted, you are thus 
specially fitted for a work of patient and 
sustained self-sacrifice. You have only those 
things to lose which grief has taught you to 
despise—ease, money, display. Give your- 
self to your people—to those, I mean, who 
groan, or should groan, under the degraded 
lot which is theirs and yours in common.” 

The quadroon shook his head, and after 
amoment’s silence, answered : 

“ Ah cannod be one Toussaint l’Ouverture. 
Ah cannod trah to be. Hiv I trah, I h-only 
s'all soogceed to be one Bras-Coupé.” 

“You entirely misunderstand me,” said 
Frowenfeld in quick response. “ I have no 
stronger disbelief than my disbelief in insur- 
rection. I believe that to every desirable 
end there are two roads, the way of strife 
and the way of peace. I can imagine a 
man in your place, going about among his 
people, stirring up their minds to a noble 
discontent, laying out his means, sparingly 
here and bountifully there, as in each case 
might seem wisest, for their enlightenment, 
their moral elevation, their training in skilled 
work; going, too, among the men of the 
prouder caste, among such as have a spirit 
of fairness, and seeking to prevail with 
them for a public recognition of the rights 
of all; using all his cunning to show them 
the double damage of all oppression, both 
great and petty w 

The quadroon motioned “ enough.” There 
was a heat in his eyes which Frowenfeld 
had never seen before. 

“ M’sieu’,” he said, “ waid till Agricola 
Fusilier ees keel.” 

“ Do you mean ‘ dies ?’” 

“No,” insisted the quadroon; “listen.” 
And with slow, painstaking phrase this man 
of strong feeling and feeble will (the trait of 


| 





his caste) told—as Frowenfeld felt he would 
do the moment he said “listen "—such part 
of the story of Bras-Coupé as showed how 
he came by his deadly hatred of Agricola. 

“ Tale me,” said the landlord, as he con- 
cluded the recital, “w’y deen Bras-Coupé 
mague dad curze on Agricola Fusilier? Be- 
coze Agricola ees one sorcier! Elz ’e bin 
dade sinz long tamm.” 

The speaker’s gestures seemed to imply 
that his own hand, if need be, would have 
brought the event to pass. 

As he rose to say adieu, Frowenfeld, 
without previous intention, laid a hand upon 
his visitor’s arm. 

“Is there no one who can make peace 
between you ?” 

The landlord shook his head. 

“Tis impossib’ ; we don’ wand.” 

“T mean,” insisted Frowenfeld, “is there 
no man who can stand between you and 
those who wrong you, and effect a peaceful 
reparation ? ” 

The landlord slowly moved away, neither 
he nor his tenant speaking, but each know- 
ing that the one man in the minds of both, 
as a possible peace-maker, was Honoré 


| Grandissime. 


“ Should the opportunity offer,” continued 
Joseph, “ may I speak a word for you my- 
self?” 

The quadroon paused a moment, smiled 
politely though bitterly, and departed repeat- 
ing again : 

“Tis impossib’. We don’ wand.” 

“ Palsied,” murmured Frowenfeld, look- 
ing after him regretfully,—* like all of them.” 

Frowenfeld’s thoughts were still on the 
same theme when, the day having passed, 
the hour was approaching wherein Raoul 
Innerarity was exhorted to tell his good- 
night story in the merry circle at the distant 
Grandissime mansion. As the apothecary 
was closing his last door for the night, the 
fairer Honoré called him out-into the moon- 
light. 

“ Withered,” the student was saying audi- 
bly to himself, “not in the shadow of the 
Ethiopian, but in the glare of the white man.” 

“ Who is with-e’d ? ” pleasantly demanded 
Honoré. 

The apothecary started slightly. 

“Did I speak? How do you do, sir? 
I meant the free quadroons.” 

“Including the gentleman frhom whom 
you rhent yo’ sto’ ?” 

“Yes, him especially; he told me this 
morning the story of Bras-Coupé.” 

M. Grandissime laughed. Joseph did not 
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see why, nor did the laugh sound entirely 
genuine. 

“ Do not open yo’ do’, Mr. Frhowenfeld,” 
said the Creole. 
cane and come take a walk with me; I 
will tell you the same storhy.” 


It was two hours before they approached | 


this door again on their return, Just before 
they reached it, Honoré stopped under the 
huge street-lamp, whose light had gone out, 
where a large stone lay before him on the 
ground in the narrow, moonlit street. 
was a tall, unfinished building at his back. 

“ Mr. Frhowenfeld,”—he struck the stone 
with his cane,—*“ this stone is Brhas-Coupé 
—we cast it aside because it turns the edge 
of ow tools.” 

He laughed. He had laughed to-night 
more than was comfortable to a man of 
Frowenfeld’s quiet mind. 


As the apothecary thrust his shop-key | 


into the lock and so paused to hear his com- 


panion, who had begun again to speak, he | 


wondered what it could be—for M. Grand- 
issime had not disclosed it—that induced 


such a man as he to roam aimlessly, as it | 


seemed, in deserted streets at such chill and 
dangerous hours. “What does he want 
with me?” 
that it was no miracle the Creole read it. 

“ Well,” said he, smiling and taking an 
attitude, “ you are-h a grheat man fo’ causes, 
Mr. Frhowenfeld ; but me, I am fo’ rhesults, 
ha, ha! 
of Brhas-Coupé in yo’ study, but / have got 
to get rhid of his rhesults, me. You know 
them.” 

“ You tell me it revived a war where you 
had made a peace,” said Frowenfeld. 

“ Yes—yes—that is his rhesults; but 
good-night, Mr. Frhowenfeld.” 

* Good-night, sir.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANOTHER WOUND IN A NEW PLACE. 


Eacu day found Doctor Keene's strength 
increasing, and on the morning following 
the incidents last recorded he was impru- 
dently projecting an out-door promenade. 
An announcement from Honoré Grandis- 
sime, who had paid an early call, had, to 
that gentleman’s no small surprise, produced 
a sudden and violent effect on the little 
man’s temper. 

He was sitting by his window, looking 
out upon the levee, when the apothecary 
entered the apartment. 


“Get yo’ grheat-coat and | 


There | 





The thought was so natural | 


You may pondeh the philosophy | 


“ Frowenfeld,” he instantly began, with 
evident displeasure most unaccountable to 


| Joseph, “I hear you have been visiting the 


Nancanous.” 

“ Yes, I have been there.” 

“ Well, you had no business to go!” 

Doctor Keene smote the arm of his chair 
with his fist. 

Frowenfeld reddened with indignation, 
but suppressed his retort. He stood still in 
the middle of the floor, and Doctor Keene 
looked out of the window. 

“ Doctor Keene,” said the visitor, when 
this attitude was no longer tolerable, “ have 
you anything more to say to me before | 
leave you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tt is necessary for me, then, to say that 
in fulfillment of my promise, I am going 


| from here to the house of Palmyre, and that 


she will need no further attention after to- 
day. As to your present manner toward 
me, I shall endeavor to suspend judgment 
until I have some knowledge of its cause.” 

The doctor made no reply, but went on 
looking out of the window, and Frowenfeld 
turned and left him. 

As he arrived in the Philosophe’s sick- 
chamber—where he found her sitting in a 
chair set well back from a small fire—she 
half whispered “ Miche ” with a fine, greet- 
ing smile, as if to a brother after a week's 
absence. To a person forced to lie abed, 
shut away from occupation and events, a 


| day is ten, three are a month ; not merely in 





| 


| 
| 


the wear and tear upon the patience, but 
also in the amount of thinking and recollect- 
ing done. It was to he expected, then, that 
on this, the apothecary’s third visit, Palmyre 
would have learned to take pleasure in his 
coming. 

But the smile was followed by a faint, 
momentary frown, as if Frowenfeld had 
hardly returned it in kind. Likely enough, 
he had not. He was not distinctively a 
man of siniles; and as he engaged in his 
appointed task she presently thought of 
this. 

“ This wound is doing so well,” said Jo- 
seph, still engaged with the bandages, “ that 
I shall not need to come again.” He was 
not looking at her as he spoke, but he felt 
her give a sudden start. He thought, “ All 
her impulses are sudden and violent,” but 
he should not have said “all.” He said, 
presently: “With the assistance of your 
slave woman, you can now attend to it 
yourself.” 

She made no answer. 
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When, with a bow, he would have said 
good-morning, she held out her hand for 
his; and when, after a barely perceptible 
hesitation, he gave it, she held it fast, in a 
way to indicate that there was something to 
be said which he must stay and hear. 

She looked up into his face. She may 
have been merely framing in her mind the 
word or two of English she was about to 
utter; but an excitement shone through her 
eyes and reddened her lips, and something 
sent out from her countenance a look of wild 
distress. 

“ You goin’ tell ’im ?” she asked. 

“Who? Agricola?” 

“ Non!” 

He spoke the next name more softly. 

“ Honoré ?” 

Her eyes looked deeply into his for a mo- 
ment, then dropped, and she made a sign 
of assent. 

He was about to say that Honoré knew 
already, but saw no necessity for doing so, 
and changed his answer. 

“T will never tell any one.” 

“You know ?” she asked, lifting her eyes 
for an instant. She meant to ask if he 
knew the motive that had prompted her 
murderous intent. 

“ T know your whole sad history.” 

She looked at him for a moment, fixedly ; 
then, still holding his hand with one of 
hers, she threw the other to her face and 
turned away her head. He thought she 
moaned. 

Thus she remained for a few moments, 
then suddenly she turned, clasped both hands 
about his, her face flamed up and she 
opened her lips to speak, but speech failed. 
An expression of pain and supplication came 
upon her countenance, and the cry burst 
from her : 

“ Meg ’im to love me!” 

He tried to withdraw his hand, but she 
held it fast, and, looking up imploringly 
with her wide, electric eyes, cried : 

“ Vous pouves le faire, vous pouves le faire 
(you can do it, you can do it) ; vous efes sor- 
cier, mo conné bien vous eles sorcier (you are 
a sorcerer, I know).” 

However harmless or healthful Joseph’s 
touch might be to the Philosophe, he felt 
now that her touch, to him, was poisonous. 
He dared encounter her eyes, her touch, 
her voice, no longer. The better man in 
him was suffocating. He scarce had power 
left to liberate his right hand with his left, 
to seize his hat and go. 

Instantly she rose from her chair, threw 





herself on her knees in his path, and found 
command of his language sufficient to 
cry as she lifted her arms, bared of their 
drapery : 

“Oh my God! don’ rif-used me—don’ 
rif-used me!” 

There was no time to know whether 
Frowenfeld wavered or not. The thought 
flashed into his mind that in all probability 
all the care and skill he had spent upon the 
wound was being brought to naught in this 
moment of wiid posturing and excitement ; 
but before it could have effect upon his 
movements, a stunning blow fell upon the 
back of his head, and the Congo dwarf, un- 
der the impression that it was the most 
timely of strokes, stood brandishing a billet 
of pine and preparing to repeat the blow. 

He hurled her, snarling and gnashing like 
an ape, against the farther wall, cast the bar 
from the street-door and plunged out, hat- 
less, bleeding, and stunned. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
INTERRUPTED PRELIMINARIES. 


Axnout the same time of day, three gen- 
tlemen (we use the term gentlemen in its 
petrified state) were walking down the rue 
Royale from the direction of the Faubourg 
Ste. Marie. 

They were coming down toward Pal- 
myre’s corner. The middle one, tall and 
shapely, might have been mistaken at first 
glance for Honoré Grandissime, but was 
taller and broader, and wore a cocked hat, 
which Honoré did not. It was Valentine. 
The short, black-bearded man in buckskin 
breeches on his nght was Jean-Baptiste 
Grandissime, and the slight one on the left, 
who, with the prettiest and most graceful 
gestures and balancings, was leading the 
conversation, was Hippolyte Brahmin-Man- 
darin, a cousin and counterpart of that sturdy- 
hearted challenger of Agricola, Sylvestre. 

“ But after all,” he was saying in Louis- 
iana French, “there is no spot comparable, 
for comfortable seclusion, to the old orange 
grove under the levee on the Point; twenty 
minutes in a skiff, five minutes for prelim- 
inaries—you would not want more, the 
ground has been measured off five hundred 
times—‘ are you ready ?’ 5 

“Ah, bah!” said Valentine, tossing his 
head, “the Yankees would be down on us 
before you could count one.” 

“Well, then, behind the Jesuits’ ware- 
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houses, if you insist. I don’tcare. Perdition 
take such a government! I am almost sorry 
I went to the governor’s reception.” 

“It was quiet, I hear; a sort of quiet 
ball, all promenading and no contra-dances. 
One quadroon ball is worth five of such.” 

This was the opinion of Jean-Baptiste. 

“ No, it was fine, anyhow. There was a 
contra-dance. The music was—tarata joonc, 
tar4, tara—ta ta joonc, tararata joonc, tara 
—oh! it was the finest thing—and com- 
posed here. They compose as fine things 
here as they do anywhere in the look 
there! That man came out of Palmyre’s 
house ; see how he staggered just then !” 

“ Drank,” said Jean-Baptiste. 

“ No, he seems to be hurt. He has been 
struck on the head. Oho, I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that same Palmyre is a wonderful 
animal! Do you see? She nct only de- 
fends herself and ejects the wretch, but she 
puts her mark upon him ; she identifies him, 
ha, ha, ha! Look at the high art of the 
thing ; she keeps his hat as a small souvenir 
and gives him a receipt for it on the back 
of his head. Ah! but hasn’t she taught him 
a lesson? Why, gentlemen,—it is—if it 
isn’t that sorcerer of an apothecary ! ” 

“ What ? ” exclaimed the other two; “ well, 
well, but this is too good! Caught at last, 
ha, ha, ha, the saintly villain! Ah, ha, ha! 
Will not Honoré be proud of him now? 
Ah ! voila un joli Joseph ! What did I tell 
you? Didn’t I a/ways tell you so?” 

“ But the beauty of it is, he is caught so 
cleverly. No escape—no possible explana- 
tion. There he is, gentlemen, as plain as a 
rat in a barrel, and with as plain a case. 
Ha, ha, ha! Isn’t it just glorious ? ” 

And all three laughed in such an ecstasy 
of glee that Frowenfeld looked back, saw 
them, and knew forthwith that his good 
name was gone. The three gentlemen, 
with tears of merriment still in their eyes, 
reached a corner and disappeared. 

“ Mister,” said a child, trotting along 
under Frowenfeld’s elbow,—the odd English 
of the New Orleans street-urchin was at that 
day just beginning to be heard—“ Mister, dey 
got some blood on de back of you’ hade!” 

But Frowenfeld hurried on groaning with 
mental anguish. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL. 


Ir was the year 1804. The world was 
trembling under the tread of the dread Cor- 





sican. It was but now that he had tossed 
away the whole Valley of the Mississippi, 
dropping it overboard as a little sand from a 
balloon, and Christendom in a pale agony 
of suspense was watching the turn of his 
eye; yet when a gibbering black fool here 
on the edge of civilization merely swings a 
pine-knot, the swinging of that pine-knot 
becomes to Joseph Frowenfeld, student of 
man, a matter of greater moment than the 
destination of the Boulogne Flotilla. For 
it now became for the moment the foremost 
necessity of his life to show, to that minute 
fraction of the earth’s population which our 
terror misnames “ the world,” that a man 
may leap forth hatless and bleeding from 
the house of a New Orleans quadroon into 
the open street and yet be pure white with- 
in. Would it answer to tell the truth? 
Parts of that truth he was pledged not to 
tell; and even if he could tell it all it was 
incredible—bore all the features of a flimsy 
lie. 

“ Mister,” repeated the same child who 
had spoken before, re-inforced by another 
under the other elbow, “dey got some 
blood on de back of you’ hade.” 

And the other added the suggestion : 

“ Dey got one drug-sto’, yondah.” 

Frowenfeld groaned again. The knock 
had been a hard one, the ground and sky 
went round not a little, but he retained 
withal a white-hot process of thought that 
kept before him his hopeless inability to ex- 
plain. He was coffined alive. The world 
(so-called) would bury him in utter loathing, 
and write on his head-stone the one word— 
hypocrite. And he should lie there and 
helplessly contemplate Honoré pushing for- 
ward those purposes which he had begun 
to hope he was to have had the honor of 
furthering. But instead of so doing he 
would now be the by-word of the street. 

“ Mister,” interposed the child once more, 
spokesman this time for a dozen blacks and 
whites of all sizes trailing along before and 
behind, “dey got some blood on de back of 
you’ hade.” 


That same morning Clotilde had given a 
music-scholar her appointed lesson, and at 
its conclusion had borrowed of her patron- 
ess (how pleasant it must have been to 
have such things to lend!) a little yellow 
maid, in order that, with more propriety, she 
might make a business call. It was that 
matter of the rent—one that had of late 
occasioned her great secret distress, “It is 
plain,” she had begun to say to herself, 
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unable to comprehend Aurora’s peculiar trust 
in Providence, “ that if the money is to be 
got I must get it.” A possibility had 
flashed upon her mind; she had nurtured 
it into a project, had submitted it to her 
father-confessor in the cathedral, and re- 
ceived his unqualified approval of it, and 
was ready this morning to put it into execu- 
tion. A great merit of the plan was its sim- 
plicity. It was merely to find for her heay- 
jest bracelet a purchaser in time, and a price 
sufficient, to pay to-morrow’s “ maturities.” 
See there again !—to her, her little secret 
was of greater import than the collision of 
almost any pine-knot with almost any head. 

It must not be accepted as evidence 
either of her unwillingness to sell or of the 
amount of gold in the bracelet, that it took 
the total of Clotilde’s moral and physical 
strength to carry it to the shop where she 
hoped—against hope—to dispose of it. 

Sieur Frowenfeld, M. Innerarity said, 
was out, but would certainly be in in a few 
minutes, and she was persuaded to take a 
chair against the half-hidden door at the 
bottom of the shop with the little borrowed 
maid crouched at her feet. 

She had twice or thrice felt a regret that 
she had undertaken to wait, and was about 
to rise and go, when suddenly she saw be- 
fore her Joseph Frowenfeld, wiping the 
sweat of anguish from his brow and smeared 
with blood from his forehead down. She 
rose quickly and silently, turned sick and 
blind, and laid her hand upon the back of 
the chair for support. Frowenfeld stood an 
instant before her, groaned, and disappeared, 
through the door. The little maid, retreat- 
ing backward against her from the direction 
of the street-door, drew to her attention a 
crowd of sight-seers which had rushed up to 
the doors and against which Raoul was hur- 
nedly closing the shop. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
CLOTILDE AS A SURGEON. 


Was it worse to stay, or to fly? The de- 
cision must be instantaneous. But Raoul 
made it easy by crying in their common 
tongue, as he slammed a massive shutter 
and shot its bolt : 

“Go to him! he is down—1 heard him 
fall. Go to him!” 

At this rallying cry she seized her shield 
—that is to say, the little yellow attendant, 
and hurried into the room. Joseph lay 
just beyond the middle of the apartment, 





face downward. She found water and a 
basin, wet her own handkerchief, and 
dropped to her knees beside his head; but 
the moment he felt the small, feminine 
hands he stood up. She took him by the 
arm. 

“Asseyes-vous, Monsieu’—pliz to give you’- 
sev de pens to see down, ’Sieu’ Frowenfel’.” 

She spoke with a nervous tenderness in 
contrast with her alarmed and entreating 
expression of face, and gently pushed him 
into a chair. 

The child ran behind the bed and burst 
into frightened sobs, but ceased when Clo- 
tilde turned for an instant and glared at her. 

“ Mague yo’ ’ead back,” said Clotilde, 
and with tremulous tenderness she softly 
pressed back his brow and began wiping 
off the blood. “ W’ere you is ’urted ?” 

But while she was asking her question 
she had found the gash and was growing 
alarmed at its ugliness, when Raoul, having 
made everything fast, came in with: 

“W'at’s de mattah, ’Sieur Frowenfel’ ? 
w’at’s de mattah wid you? Oo done dat, 
‘Sieur Frowenfel’ ?” 

Joseph lifted his head and drew away 
from it the small hand and wet handkerchief, 
and without letting go the hand, looked 
again into Clotilde’s eyes, and said : 

“Go home ; oh, go home!” 

“Oh! no,” protested Raoul, whereupon 
Clotilde turned upon him with a perfectly 
amiable, nurse’s grimace for silence. 

“TI goin’ rad now,” she said. 

Raoul’s silence was only momentary. 

“ W’ere you lef’ you’ hat, Sieur Frowen- 
fel’ ?” he asked, and stole an artist’s glance 
at Clotilde, while Joseph straightened up, 
and nerving himself to a tolerable calmness 
of speech, said : 

“ T have been struck with a stick of wood 
by a half-witted person under a misunder- 
standing of my intentions; but the circum- 
stances are such as to blacken my character 
hopelessly ; but I am innocent!” he cried, 
stretching forward both arms and quite los- 
ing his momentary self-control. 

“ «Sieu’ Frowenfel’!” cried Clotilde, tears 
leaping to her eyes, “‘ I am shoe of it!” 

“TI believe you! I believe you, ’Sieur 
Frowenfel’ !” exclaimed Raoul with sincerity. 

“ You will not believe me,” said. Joseph. 
“You will not ; it will be impossible.” 

“ Mais,” cried Clotilde, “id shall nod be 
impossib’ ! ” 

But the apothecary shook his head. 

“All I can be suspected of will seem 
probable ; the truth only is incredible.” 
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His head began to sink and a pallor to 
overspread his face. 

“ Allez, monsieur, allez,” cried Clotilde to 
Raoul, a picture of beautiful terror which 
he tried afterward to paint from memory, 
“ appelez Doctah Kin!” 

Raoul made a dash for his hat, and the 
next moment she heard, with unpleasant 
distinctness, his impetuous hand slam the 
shop door and lock her in. 

“ Bailie ma do l'eau,” she called to the 
little mulattress, who responded by search- 
ing wildly for a cup and presently bringing 
a measuring-glass full of water. 

Clotilde gave it to the wounded man, and 
he rose at once and stood on his feet. 

“ Raoul.” 

“’E gone at Doctah Kin.” 

“JT do not need Doctor Keene; I am 
not badly hurt. Raoul should not have 
left you here in this manner. You must 
not stay.” 

“ Bud, Sieur Frowenfel’, I am afred to 
trah to paz dad gangue!” 

A new distress seized Joseph in view of 
this additional complication. But, unmind- 
ful of this suggestion, the fair Creole sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

“ Siew’ Frowenfel’, you har a hinnocen’ 
man! Go, hopen yo’ do’s an’ stan’ juz as 
you har ub biffo dad crowd an sesso! My 
God! ’Sieu’ Frowenfel’, iv you cannod 
stan’ ub by you’sev ¥ 

She ceased suddenly with a wild look, 
as if another word would have broken the 
levees of her eyes, and in that instant Frow- 
enfeld recovered the full stature of a man. 

“God bless you!” he cried. “I will do 
it!” He started, then turned again toward 
her, dumb for an instant, and said: “ And 
God reward you! You believe in me, and 
you do not even know me.” 

Her eyes became wilder still as she 
looked up into his face with the words : 

“ Mais, | does know you—betteh ’n you 
know annyt’in’ boud it!” and turned away, 
blushing violently. 

Frowenfeld gave a start. She had given 
him too much light. He recognized her, 
and she knew it. For another instant he 
gazed at her averted face, and then with 
forced quietness said : 

“ Please go into the shop.” 

The whole time that had elapsed since 
the shutting of the doors had not exceeded 
five minutes; a sixth sufficed for Clotilde 
and her attendant to resume their original 
position in the nook by the private door and 
for Frowenfeld to wash his face and hands. 





Then the alert and numerous ears without 
heard a drawing of bolts at the door next 
to that by which Raoul had issued, jts 
leaves opened outward, and first the pale 
hands and then the white, weakened face 
and still bloody hair and apparel of the 
apothecary made their appearance. He 
opened a window and another door. The 
one locked by Raoul, when  unbolted, 
yielded without a key, and the shop stood 
open. 

“ My friends,” said the trembling propri- 
etor, “ if any of you wishes to buy anything, 
I am ready to serve him. The rest will 
please move away.” 

The invitation, though probably under- 
stood, was responded to by only a few at 
the banquette’s edge, where a respectable 
face or two wore scrutinizing frowns. The 
remainder persisted in silently standing and 
gazing in at the bloody man. 

Frowenfeld bore the gaze. There was one 
element of emphatic satisfaction in it—it 
drew their observation from Clotilde, at the 
other end of the shop. He stole a glance 
backward; she was not there. She had 
watched her chance, safely escaped through 
the side door, and was gone. 

Raoul returned. 

“Sieur Frowenfel’, Doctor Keene is took 
worst ag’in. ’E is in bed; but ’e say to tell 
you in dat lill troubl’ of dis mawnin’ it is 
himseff w’at is inti’lie wrong, an’ ’e hass you 
poddon. ’E says sen’ fo’ Doctor Conrotte, 
but I din go fo’ him; dat ole scoun’rel—he 
believe in puttin’ de niggas fre’.” 

Frowenfeld said he would not consult pro- 
fessional advisers; with a little assistance 
from Raoul, he could give the cut the 
slight attention it needed. He went back 
into his room, while Raoul turned back to 
the door and addressed the public. 

“Pray, Messieurs, come in and be 
seated.” He spoke in the Creole French 
of the gutters. “Comein. M. Frowenfeld 
is dressing, and desires that you will have a 
little patience. Come in. ‘Take chairs. 
You will not come in? No? Nor you, 
Monsieur? No? I will set some chairs 
outside, eh? No?” 

They moved by twos and threes away, 
and Raoul, retiring, gave his employer such 
momentary aid as was required. When 
Joseph, in changed dress, once more ap- 
peared, only a child or two lingered to see 
him, and he had nothing to do but sit down 
and, as far as he felt at liberty to do so, an- 
swer his assistant’s questions. 

During the recital, Raoul was obliged to 





exercise the severest self-restraint to avoid 
laughing,—a feeling which was modified by 
the desire to assure his employer that he 
understood this sort of thing perfectly, had 
run the same risks himself, and thought no 
less of a man, providing he was a gentleman, 
because of an unlucky retributive knock on 
the head. But he feared laughter would 
over-climb speech ; and, indeed, with all ex- 
pression of sympathy stifled, he did not suc- 
ceed so completely in hiding the conflicting 
emotion but that Joseph did once turn his 
pale, grave face surprisedly, hearing a snuf- 
fling sound, suddenly stifled in a drawer of 
corks. Said Raoul, with an unsteady utter- 
ance, as he slammed the drawer: 

“H-h-dat makes me dat I can’t 'elp to 
laugh w’en I t’ink of dat fool yesse’dy w’at 
want to buy my pigshoe for honly one 
‘undred dolla’—ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

He laughed almost indecorously. 

“Raoul,” said Frowenfeld, nsing and 
closing his eyes, “ I am going back for my 
hat. It would make matters worse for that 
person to send it to me, and it would be 
something like a vindication for me to go 
back to the house and get it.” 

Mr. Innerarity was about to make stren- 
uous objection, when there came in one 


whom he recognized as an attaché of his 
cousin Honoré’s counting-room, and handed 


the apothecary a note. It contained Hon- 


oré’s request that if Frowenfeld was in his | 
shop he would have the goodness to wait 


there until the writer could call and see him. 
“T will wait,” was the reply. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“Ee? "OTT CRYNR 2?” 
FO WAD YOU CRYNE! 


CLOTILDE, a step or two from home, dis- 
missed her attendant, and as Aurora, with 
anxious haste, opened to her familiar knock, 
appeared before her pale and trembling. 

“ Ah, ma fille ¥ 

The overwrought girl dropped her head 
and wept without restraint upon her moth- 
er’s neck. She let herself be guided to a 
chair, and there, while Aurora nestled close 
to her side, yielded a few moments to rev- 
erie before she was called upon to speak. 
Then Aurora first quietly took possession of 
her hands, and after another tender pause 
asked in English, which was equivalent to 
whispering : 

“W’ere you was, chérie ?” 

“’Sieur Frowenfel’ . 
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Aurora straightened up with angry aston- 
ishment and drew in her breath for an em- 
phatic speech, but Clotilde, liberating her 
own hands, took Aurora’s, and hurriedly 
said, turning still paler as she spoke : 

“"E godd his ’ead strigue! 
knog in be’ine! ’E come in blidding 

“In w’ere ?” cried Aurora. 

“Tn ‘is shob.” 

“You was in dad shob of ’Sieur Frowen- 
fel’ ?” 

“ T wend ad ‘is shob to pay doze rend.” 

“ How—you wend ad ’is shob to pay 

Clotilde produced the bracelet. The two 
looked at each other in silence for a mo- 
ment, while Aurora took in without further 
explanation Clotilde’s project and its failure. 

“An’ ’Sieur Frowenfel’—dey kill ‘im ? 
Ah! ma chere, fo’ wad you mague me to 
hass all doze question ? ” 

Clotilde gave a brief account of the mat- 
ter, omitting only her conversation with 
Frowenfeld. 

“ Mais, oo strigue im?” demanded Au- 
rora, impatiently. 

“ Addunno!” replied the other. 
does know ’e is hinnocen’!” 

A small scouting-party of tears re-appeared 
on the edge of her eyes. 

“Innocen’ from wad ?” 

Aurora betrayed a twinkle of amusement. 

“ Hev’ryt’in’, iv you pliz!” exclaimed 
Clotilde, with most uncalled-for warmth. 

“ An’ you crah bic-ause ’e is nod guiltie ?” 

“ Ah! foolish !” 

“Ah, non, mie chile, I know fo’ wad 
you cryne : ’tis h-only de sighd of de blood.” 

“ Oh, sighd of blood!” 

Clotilde let a little nervous laugh escape 
through her dejection. 

“ Well, den,”—Aurora’s eyes twinkled like 
stars,—*“ id muz be bic-ause Sieur Frowen- 
fel’ bump ’is ’ead—ha, ha, ha!” 

“°T is nod-true’!” cried Clotilde ; but, in- 
stead of laughing, as Aurora had supposed 
she would, she sent a double flash of light 
from her eyes, crimsoned, and retorted, as 
the tears again sprang from their lurking- 
place, “You wand to mague ligue you 
don’ cyah! Bud / know! I know verrie 
well! You cyah fifty time’ as mudge as 
me! I know you! I know you! I bin 
wadge you!” 

Aurora was quite dumb for a moment, 
and gazed at Clotilde, wondering what could 
have made her so unlike herself. Then she 
half rose up, and, as she reached forward an 
arm and laid it tenderly about her daughter’s 
neck, said : 


Tis all 


” 


“ Bud I 
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“Ma lill dotter, wad dad meggin you 
cry? Iv you will tell me wad dad mague 
you cry, I will tell you—on ma second word 
of honor” —she rolled up her fist—* juz wad 
I thing about dad ’Sieur Frowenfel’! ” 

“I don’ cyah wad de whole worl’ thing 
aboud ‘im!” 

“ Mais, anny’ow, tell me fo’ wad you 
cryne ?” 

Clotilde gazed aside for a moment and 
then confronted her questioner consentingly. 

“T tole im I knowed ’e war h-innocen’.” 

“ Eh, bien, dad was h-only de poli-i-id- 
enez. Wad ’e said?” 

“’E said I din knowed ‘im ’tall.” 

“ An’ you,” exclaimed Aurora, “it is nod 
pozzyble dad you ‘ 

“T tole ’im I know ‘im bette’n ’e know 
annyt’in’ ’boud id!” 

The speaker dropped her face into her 
mother’s lap. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Aurora, “ an’ wad of 
dad? I would say dad, me, fo’ time’ a day. 
I gi’e you mie word ’e don godd dad sens’ 
to know wad dad mean.” 

“Ah! don godd sens’!” cried Clotilde, 
lifting her head up suddenly with a face of 
agony. “’E reg—’e reggo-ni-i-ize me! ” 

Aurora caught her daughter’s cheeks be- 
tween her hands and laughed all over 
them. 

“ Mais, don you see ’ow dad was luggy ? 
Now, you know ?—’e goin’ fall in love wid 
you an’ you goin’ ’ave dad sadizfagzion to 
rif-use de biggis’ hand in Noo-leans. An’ 
you will be h-even, ha, ha! Bud me—you 
wand to know wad I thing aboud’im? I 
thing ’e is one—egcellen’ drug-cl—ah, ha, 
ha!” 

Clotilde replied with a smile of grieved 
incredulity. 

“ De bez in de ciddy!” insisted the other. 
She crossed the forefinger of one hand upon 
that of the other and kissed them, reversed 
the cross and kissed them again. “ Mais, 
ad de sem tam,” she added, giving her 
daughter time to smile, “I thing ’e is one 
noble gen’leman. Nod to sood me, of coze, 
mais, ca fait rien—daz nott’n’; me, I am 
now a h’ole woman, you know, eh? No- 
boddie can’ nevva sood me no mo’, nod 
ivven dad Govenno’ Cleb-orne.” 

She tried to look old and jaded. 

“ Ah, Govenno’ Cleb-orne!” exclaimed 
Clotilde. 

“ Yass!—Ah, you!—you thing iv a man 
is nod a Creole ’e bown to be no ’coun’! 





I assu’ you dey don’ godd no boddy wad I 
fine a so nize gen’leman lag Govenno’ Cleb- | 


ore! Ah! Clotilde, you godd no lib’. 
ral’'ty!” 

The speaker rose, cast a discouraged part- 
ing look upon her narrow-minded compan- 
ion and went to investigate the slumbrous 
silence of the kitchen. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AURORA INVESTS THE LAST PICAYUNE, 


Nor often in Aurora’s life had joy and 
trembling so been mingled in one cup as on 
this day. Clotilde wept; and certainly her 
heart could but respond ; yet Clotilde’s tears 
filled her with a secret pleasure which fought 
its way up into the beams of her eyes and 
asserted itself in the frequency and hearti- 
ness of her laugh despite her sincere partici- 
pation in her companion’s distresses and a 
fearful looking forward to to-morrow. 

Why these flashes of gladness ? If we do 
not know, it is because we have overlooked 
one of her sources of trouble. From the 
night of the da/ masgué she had—we dare 
say no more than that she had been haunted; 
she certainly would not at first have ad- 
mitted even so much to herself. Yet the 
fact was not thereby altered, and first the 
fact and later the feeling had given her much 
distress of mind. Who he was whose im- 
age would not down, for a long time she did 
not know. This, alone, was torture; not 
merely because it was mystery, but because 
it helped to force upon her the consciousness 
that her affections, spite of her, were ready 
and waiting for him and he did not come 
after them. That he loved her, she knew; 
she had achieved at the ball an overwhelm- 
ing victory, to her certain knowledge, or, 
depend upon it, she never would have un- 
masked—never. 

But with this torture was mingled not 
only the ecstasy of loving, but the fear of 
her daughter. This is a world that allows 
nothing without its obverse and _ reverse. 
Strange differences are often seen between 
the two sides ; and one of the strangest and 
most inharmonious in this world of human 
relations is that coinage which a mother 
sometimes finds herself offering to a daugh- 
ter, and which reads on one side, Bride- 
groom, and on the other, Step-father. 

Then, all this torture to be hidden under 
smiles! Worse still, when by and by Mes- 
sieurs Agoussou, Assonquer, Danny and oth- 
ers had been appealed to and a Providence 
boundless in tender compassion had an- 
swered, she and her lover had simultane- 
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to find that he was a Montague to her | 


Capulet. And the source of her agony 
must be hidden, and falsely attributeds to 
the rent deficiency and their unprotected 
lives. 
from Clotilde. What a secret—for what a 
spirit—to keep from what a companion !— 
a secret yielding honey to her, but, it might 
be, gall to Clotilde. She felt like one locked 
in the Garden of Eden all alone—alone with 
all the ravishing flowers, alone with all the 
lions and tigers. She wished she had told 
the secret when it was small and had let it 


Its true nature must be hidden even | 


| 
| 
| 


increase by gradual accretions in Clotilde’s | 
knowledge day by day. At first it had been | 
but a garland, then it had become a chain, | 
| was hurt; her dependence upon his good 


now it was a ball and chain; and it was Oh! 
and oh! if Clotilde would only fall in love 
herself. How that would simplify matters ! 
More than twice or thrice she had tried to 
reveal her overstrained heart in broken sec- 
tions; but, on her approach to the very outer 
confines of the matter, Clotilde had always 
behaved so strangely, so nervously, in short, 
so beyond Aurora’s comprehension, that she 
invariably failed to make any revelation. 
And now, here in the very central dark- 





ness of this cloud of troubles, comes in Clo- | 


tilde, throws herself upon the defiant little 
bosom so full of hidden suffering, and weeps 
tears of innocent confession that in a mo- 
ment lay the dust of half of Aurora’s per- 
plexities. Strange world! The tears of 
the orphan making the widow weep for joy, 
if she only dared. 

The pair sat down opposite each other at 
their little dinner-table. They had a fixed 
hour for dinner. It is well to have a fixed 
hour ; it is in the direction of system. Even 
if you have not the dinner, there is the 
hour. Alphonsina was not in perfect har- 
mony with this fixed-hour idea. It was 
Aurora’s belief, often expressed in hungry 


ously discovered each other’s identity only | Boiled shrimps, rice, claret and water, 


bread—they were dining well the day be- 
fore execution. Dining is hardly correct, 
either, for Clotilde, at least, did not eat; 
they only sat. Clotilde had, too, if not her 
unknown, at least her unconfessed emo- 
tions. Aurora’s were tossed by the waves, 
hers were sunken beneath them. Aurora 
had a faith that the rent would be paid—a 
faith which was only a vapor, but a vapor 
gilded by the sun—that is, by Apollo, or, to 
be still more explicit, by Honoré Grandis- 
sime. Clotilde, deprived of this confidence, 
had tried to raise means wherewith to meet 
the dread obligation, or, rather, had tried to 
try and had failed. To-day was the ninth, 
to-morrow, the street. Joseph Frowenfeld 


offices was gone. When she thought of 
him suffering under public contumely, it 
seemed to her as if she could feel the big 


| drops of blood dropping from her heart ; 


and when she recalled her own actions, 
speeches, and demonstrations in his pres- 
ence, exaggerated by the groundless fear 
that he had guessed into the deepest springs 
of her feelings, then she felt those drops of 
blood congeal. Even if the apothecary 
had been duller of discernment than she 
supposed, here was Aurora, on the oppo- 
site side of the table, reading every thought 
of her inmost soul. But worst of all was 
‘Sieur Frowenfel’s indifference. It is true 


| that, as he had directed upon her that gaze 
| of recognition, there was a look of mighty 


moments with the laugh of a vexed Creole | 


lady (a laugh worthy of study), that on the 
day when dinner should really be served at 
the appointed hour, the cook would drop 
dead of apoplexy and she of fright. She 
said it to-day, shutting her arms down to 
her side, closing her eyes with her eyebrows 
raised, and dropping into her chair at the 
table like a dead bird from its perch. Not 
that she felt particularly hungry ; but there 
is a certain desultoriness allowable at table 
more than elsewhere, and which suited the 
hither-thither movement of her conflicting 
feelings. This is why she had wished for 
dinner. 
VoL. XX.—3. 





gladness, if she dared believe her eyes. 
But no, she dared not; there was nothing 
there for her, she thought,—probably (when 
this anguish of public disgrace should by 
any means be lifted) a benevolent smile at 
her and her betrayal of interest. Clotilde felt 
as though she had been laid entire upon a 
slide of his microscope. 

Aurora at length broke her reverie. 

“ Clotilde,”—she spoke in French—* the 
matter with you.is that you have no heart. 
You never did have any. Really and 
truly, you do not care whether ’Sieur Frow- 
enfel’ lives or dies. You do not care how 
he is or where he is this minute. I wish 
you had some of my too large heart. I not 
only have the heart, as I tell you, to think 
kindly of our enemies, doze Grandissime, 
for example "—she waved her hand with 
the air of selecting at random—* but I am 
burning up to know what is the condition 
of that poor, sick, noble ’Sieur Frowenfel’, 
and I am going to do it!” 

The heart which Clotilde was accused 
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of not having gave a stir of deep gratitude. 
Dear, pretty little mother! Not only know- 
ing full well the existence of this swelling 
heart and the significance, to-day, of its 
every warm pulsation, but kindly covering 
up the discovery with make-believe re- 
proaches. The tears started in her eyes; 
that was her reply. 

“Oh, now! it is the rent again, I sup- 
pose,” cried Aurora, “ always the rent. 


Frowenfel’, poor man. But very well, Mad- 
emoiselle Silence, I will match you for mak- 
ing me do all the talking.” 
beginning to sink under the labor of carry- 
ing all the sprightliness for both. 
she said, savagely, “ propose something.” 

“Would you think well to go and in- 
quire ?” 

“ Ah, listen! Goand what? No, Mad- 
emoiselle, I think not.” 

“ Well, send Alphonsina.” 

“What? And let him know that I am 
anxious about him? Let me tell you, my 
little girl, I shall not drag upon myself the 
responsibility of increasing the self-conceit 
of any of that sex.” 


It | 
is not the rent that worries me, it is ’Sieur | 
She was really | 


“ Come,” | 
as your mother, whom you think so wicked ! 


“Well, then, send to buy a picayune’s 
worth of something.” 
“Ah, ha, ha! An emetic. for instance. 

Tell him we are poisoned on mushrooms. 
ha, ha, ha!” 

Clotilde laughed too. 
“ Ah, no,” she said. 
| thing he does not sell.” 

Aurora was laughing while Clotilde 
spoke ; but as she caught these words she 
Stopped with open-mouthed astonishment, 
and, as Clotilde blushed, laughed again. 

“ Oh, Clotilde, Clotilde, Clotilde ! ”—she 
leaned forward over the table, her face 
beaming with love and laughter—* you 
rowdy! you rascal! You are just as bad 


“Send for some- 


I accept your advice. Alphonsina!” 

“ Momselle!” 

The answer came from the kitchen. 

“Come go—or, rather,—vini 'ci courri dans 
boutique de lapothecaire. Clotilde,” she con- 
tinued, in better French, holding up the coin 
to view, “ Look!” 

“ What ?” 

“ The last picayune we have in the world 





—ha, ha, ha! ” 


(To be continued.) 


THE GROWTH OF WOOD-CUT PRINTING. 


II, 


THE MODERN METHOD BY MACHINES, 


THE early decline of engraving on wood 
must be attributed to the imperfect methods 


and materials of hand-press printing. If 
the art did not come before its time, it did 
wait nearly four centuries for the cuts which 
have most plainly shown the beauty and use- 
fulness of the art—for cuts that had to be 
printed on printing machines of iron, and on 
machine-made paper. It should be noted 
that the iron press and iron printing machine 
which gave this demonstration could not 
have been made at a much earlier period. 
The invention of the machine waited for the 
invention of the steam-engine, and of swiftly 
following mechanisms which shaped and 
planed the metal of which it was made as 
it never could have been done by hand labor. 
When made, the machine itself could not 
have been used to profit without steam. 


There is no accessible wood-cut of the | 


first printing machine made for the London 


“ Times,” but it must have been a marvel | 





of complexity, for, although it printed by 
one operation only one side of the sheet, 
it had more than one hundred pinion-wheels. 
The engraving shown on next page is a 
representation of a competing machine made 
in 1819, which printed both sides. The man- 
ufacturer plumed himself on its simplicity, 
and said it was “susceptible of little im- 
provement,”—a statement which will draw 
a smile from pressmen of our time, who note 
the slenderness of its frame-work and cylin- 
der-shafts, and the inconvenient method of 
delivery. It had, however, enough of merit 
to persuade Charles Knight that it was pos- 


| sible to print wood-cuts by machinery; who, 


encouraged by the support of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
begun, in 1832, the “ Penny Magazine,” the 


| pioneer of modern illustrated journalism. 


It was a bold undertaking. Publishers and 
printers had decided that wood-cuts could 
not be printed on machines. Artists sneered 
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at an illustrated penny magazine as a degra- 
dation of art and literature. Most of them 
refused help. Critics in reviews hooted at 
it in this fashion: “ As there is no royal 
road to mathematics, so we say, once for 
all, there is no ‘ Penny Magazine’ road to 
the fine arts. The cultivation of the fine 
arts must be carried on by a comparatively 
small and gifted few, under the patronage 
of men of wealth and leisure.” Engravers 
who could cut blocks for machine work were 
engaged with difficulty. To prevent delays 
in printing, unusual precautions had to be 
taken in the preparation of the wood. The 
blocks so prepared often broke in press, 
compelling the use of the inferior stereotype. 
The printing machine and its inking attach- 
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| free themselves. 
| in the engraver’s proof, they were either 


| 


| 


been secured so thoroughly through the 
patronage of a few men of wealth. 

The quality of the earliest wood-cut print- 
ing of the “ Penny Magazine” was not of 
the best, but it was as good as that of 
ordinary books. As the printers got experi- 
ence the quality improved. One of the fruits 
of this experience was the discovery that the 
most unsatisfactory prints were those that 
contained the most “work,” which means 
that they were over-full of elaborately laid- 
in copper-plate lines,—a style of cutting 
from which many engravers never could 
Fine as these cuts seemed 


gray or muddy in the print, for the three 
inking-rollers of the best machines were not 


ice 


ENGLISH PRINTING MACHINE OF 1819. . 


A, white paper on its way to first printing cylinder; B, first 
paper; 


per; D, second printing cylinder; E E, inking rollers; 


ments often got out of order, and made 
great disappointments. Under discourage- 
ments which would have broken down most 
publishers, Knight persevered and pushed 
up the circulation of the magazine until, at 
one period, it reached 200,000 copies. He 
had a right to claim, as he did, that the 
“ Penny Magazine” had made a revolution 
in popular art; that it had given to the 
ordinary British reader a knowledge of art 
treasures of painting and sculpture which 
could not have been imparted by any other 
agency; that it had given a world-wide 
reputation to the works of rising artists like 
Harvey, Doyle, Cruikshank, Leech, Ten- 
niel, and Gilbert, which never cotild have 





mting cylinder; C C, intermediate cylinders for reversing the 


, inking fountain; H, delivery of printed sheet. 


| enough to distribute smoothly over them a 


sufficient quantity of ink. Some machines 
had but one inking-roller. No press-maker 
seemed to realize the gravity of this defect, 
—certainly not enough to compel him to 
make new machines with more rollers. 
Printers and publishers found it easier to 
alter the style of engraving. The most 
satisfactory prints were those in closest imita- 
tion of the open, free-hand sketch of the de- 
signer; prints that did not require as much 
ink and pressure as those in the copper-plate 
style. As the sketchy style was most pleas- 
ing to the artist, as well as easiest to the 
printer, it grew in favor, and became one of 
the most taking features of “ Punch,” when 
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it appeared, for the first time, in 1841. For 
even the inartistic reader could see more 
freshness and real merit in the easy, simple 
lines of Cruikshank and Doyle than in the 


A SKETCH BY DOYLE. 


exact, insipidly fine, and monotonously gray 
wood-cuts of more pretentious publications. 

The open, sketchy style of engraving had 
its disadvantages. Stereotypes of cuts in 
this style wore down too soon under the 
rapid beatings of the cylinder. On a long 
edition, of which the early impressions were 
sharp, clean and pure, the last were too often 
thick, muddy, disgraceful. This check to 
the development of wood-cut press-work 
was removed by the invention of the art of 
electrotyping, which substituted a thin shell 
of copper on a type-metal base for the 
stereotype of soft metal. For this invention 


there are four claimants,—Jacobi of St. | 
| American books thirty-five years ago. It 


Petersburg, Jordan and Spencer of England, 


and Joseph A. Adams, an engraver of New | 


York,—all of whom were experimenting in 
1839. Adams seems to have been the first 
who did practical work, as he fairly showed 
in an electrotyped wood-cut printed in 
“ Mapes’s Magazine” in 1841, as well as in 
the illustrations (the press-work of which 
he superintended) of Harper’s “ Illustrated 
Bible,” which soon followed. 

Electrotyping was soon tested to its ut- 
most limits. As soon as it was demon- 
strated that the electrotype could receive, 
unharmed, an unusually large number of 
impressions, there followed a revival of the 
fondness for close and fine work, for middle 
tint and dark color. Engravers thought 
they were fully justified in cutting closer, 
finer, shallower than they would have dared 











on a block destined for stereotyping. This 


reversion to the older style of engraving 
put back the old impediment in the way of 
successful machine press-work, for the cuts 
in this revived style were too fine and too 
shallow to be properly inked with the ma- 
chinery then in common use. 

Nearly all the printing machines made 


| in this country before 1850 were provided 


with but two inking-rollers,—not half enough 


| for the inking of black or blackish-gray cuts, 
| If the flow of ink were adjusted to give just 


enough for light lines, the dark grays and 
blacks would be but half inked ; if the flow 
of ink were increased until the darker por- 
tions of the cut were fairly colored, then the 
lighter lines would be over-colored, thick and 
muddy. To give a proper measure to the 
light and dark parts of the cuts, it was nec- 
essary to increase the number of rollers, 
but most American machine makers were 
not entirely convinced, even as late as 1856, 


| of the value of four and six-roller machines. 


This hesitation seems surprising, for many 
of the most important improvements in 
printing machinery are American inventions, 
The Columbian hand-press of 1817, which 
was preferred to the Stanhope, was the fore- 
runner of a great many. Of most import- 
ance was the Adams power-press, a huge 
machine which printed sheets twice as large 
and at four times the speed of the hand- 
press, by the same old method of platen 
pressure. It supplanted all rivals, almost 
without opposition. For nearly thirty years 
it was regarded by publishers as the only 
machine fit for printing books. This prefer- 
ence was warranted by its success with type 
work and with the small wood-cuts which 
were sparsely scattered over the pages of 


was not so successful with large and black 
wood-cuts. Engravers complained that the 
Adams press did not “ bring out” the strength 
of large work, but it was then supposed that 
the fault was due to deficient inking. 

It was on this press that the experiment 
of four and six inking-rollers was first made, 
but only to the improved printing of cuts 
of small size and light eoler; on full-page 


| or double-page cuts the failyre of the press 


to face the cuts was ag decided as ever. 
The unavoidable inference that the Adams 
press was too weak for heavy wood-cut 
work was formed very slowly. Printers 
who had no other form of press, and pub- 
lishers who wished to save the extra charges 
for hand-press work on half sheets, were not 
yet ready to be convinced. Its occasional 
failures were set down as faults of paper, of 
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ness of the press. 
The stubborn refusal of American book- 


printers to use for fine book-work any other | 


form of press than the Adams was a great 
hindrance to the development of engraving 
on wood. The large cuts published between 
1850 and 1865 were not, as a rule, as well 
printed as they would have been in 1840 
on the hand-press. This declension was the 
result of the gratuitous assumption that cuts 
could be fairly printed only under platen 
pressure. Our newspaper critics sneered at 
American wood-cut printing. The old ques- 
tion, “Who reads an American book ?” was 
varied for new offenders. ‘ Where is the 
American printer or publisher who can fairly 
or decently print wood-cuts?” It was a 
proper taunt, for transatlantic printers were 
then printing cuts of the highest merit on 
machines, while American prir* crs were spoil- 
ing many of their best blocks through their 
prejudice in favor of platen pressure.* 
Prejudice in favor of platen pressure died 


ink, of pressman,—of anything but the weak- | 


their choice wood-cut work printed by hand. 
One New York printer put up ten hand- 


| presses, with intent to revive this neglected 


| 
hard. It was asserted that, although the | 


method of press-work. It was a disappoint- 
ing experiment. About one-half of the work 
was done as well, but no better, than it 
could have been done on a machine; at 
least one-half was much worse. For it was 
found that the old race of skilled hand-press- 
men had disappeared. ‘They had slipped out 
of the ranks when the Adams power-press 
came in. In the hands of the inexperts who 
followed them, cuts were treated worse than 
they would have been by cylinder pressmen. 
To the few connoisseurs in fine printing, who 
still retain an admiration for hand press- 
work, it may be proper here to say that the 
skill of the wood-cut hand-pressman of forty 
years ago is not to be bought. In every 
large city there may be left one or two of 
the pupils of the old experts, but, as a trade 
or art, wood-cut printing by hand-press is as 
extinct an art as that of making paper by 
hand. 

After repeated failures, publishers began 


ADAMS POWER PRESS. 


Adams press might be too weak for large | to look into the matter. They found that 


cuts, the theory of platen pressure was 
correct. Old-fashioned book-printers con- 
tended so stoutly for the hand-press and for 
hand-rolling that several publishers were in- 
duced, between 1860 and 1868, to have all 


“I recall the astonishment of a deceased New 
England printer, who told me, concerning his typo- 
graphical investigations abroad, that he had seen 
with his own eyes, ina printing-house at Tours, a 
” eg printing the wood-cuts of the Doré 
Bible in faultless style. He would not have be- 
lieved it if he had not seen it. This in 1866! 


for some years the large wood-cuts in manu- 
facturers’ catalogues, which had been printed 
‘by job-printers on cylinder presses, showed 
a sharpness of line, a fulness of color and a 
clearness of tint rarely seen in good library 
work, It was plain to the most prejudiced 
that the despised cylinder did work which 
the platen press could not do. 

The easy victory won by the cylinders 


| was largely due to improvements in their 


construction made after 1860. With some 
machine-makers these improvements were so 
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many and so radical that they compelled 
an abandonment of old models and a thor- 
ough reconstruction. Machines were made 
with four and six inking-rollers, rotating in- 
cessantly, and rolling twice or thrice over 
the cuts or types in imitation of hand-press 
methods; with bed-plates and cylinders 
strong enough to print wood-cuts as large 
as 30 by 50 inches, yet so nicely adjusted 
that they could give almost a copper-plate 
clearness to the thinnest lines; with such 
accurate fittings and movement that a regis- 
ter of pages or of meeting colors could be 
made with the greatest precision. 
Old-fashioned book printers were obliged 


to respect, not only the superior advantages ' 


and uniform color could be had with greatest 
certainty on dry paper. They could be had, 
however, only when this dry paper was 
faultlessly smooth. This smoothness was 
common enough on writing and rare on 
printing papers, but the machinery that 
served for one grade was made to serve for 
the other. Instead of imitating the expens 
ive European process of putting the sheets 
through heated plates, the American manu- 
facturer put the newly-made sheets between 
cylinders of iron and hardened paper pulp. 
Under this calendering, as cold-rolling js 
called, paper was made almost as smooth 


| as by hot pressing, and at much less cost, 


Calendered book papers are now as com- 





= 


STOP-CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINE, 


of the cylinder, but the method, new to | 


them, of printing on dry paper. It had 
been the usage in all book offices to dampen 
paper intended for printing; to dry the 


sheets after printing, and to smooth out the | 
indentations of pressure by putting the dried’ | 
sheets between the press-boards of a hydro- | 


static press—tedious, expensive and diffi- 
cult processes. If the paper had been over 
wet, or not wet enough, the quality of the 
press-work was damaged, and the perform- 
ance of the press was diminished. Printers 
on cylinder machines had already proved 
that the wetting of paper was often a posi- 
tive injury to press-work, and that sharp lines 


mon as uncalendered, and the dry method 
of printing is supplanting the wet even on 
ordinary type-work. ~ 
The value of dry and smooth paper for 
fine wood-cut printing cannot be over-esti- 
mated. A fine wood-cut is necessarily shal- 
low. Even with the smoothest paper, it is 
difficult to keep the shallow channels made 
by the graver free from the ink that is 
ressed on the surface of the cut by the 
inking-roller and the printing-cylinder. If 
impression be made on the swelled and 
spongy surface of damp paper, the fibres 
of the paper will be forced more or less 
around the surface lines of the cut, over- 
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lapping them a little, closing up gradually 
the white channels, and making what en- 
gravers call inky press-work. 

Book-printers gave up damp paper re- 
luctantly. For the new method of printing 
dry compelled them to give up the woollen 
blanket which had been used between the 
paper and the pressing surface as the equal- 
wer of impression ever since the invention 
of printing. That such an elastic medium 
was needed when types were old or of un- 
equal height, or when the pressed and press- 
ing surface of the press could not be kept 
in true parallel, needs no explanation; but 
the use of an elastic printing-surface was 
continued long after these faults had been 
corrected. The soft blanket, or the india- 
rubber cloth, often used in place of it, made 
an uncertain impression, which either thick- 
ened the fine lines of a cut, or made them 
ragged and spotty. It would have been 
useless to get smooth paper if the pressing- 
surface behind the paper could be made 
uneven, To get a pure impression it was 
necessary to resort not only to the engravers’ 
method of proving on dry paper, but to his 
method of proving with a hard, inelastic 
pressing surface. A substance was needed 


which could be pressed with great force, 
without making indentation, on the surface 


of the cut, and on the surface only. This 
substance was found in mill-glazed “ press- 
board,” a thin, tough card, harder than 
wood, and smooth as glass, which enabled 
the pressman to produce prints with the 
pure, clean lines of the engraver’s proof. 
Old-fashioned pressmen prophesied that the 
hard printing surface would soon crush type 
and cuts; but experience has proved that, 
when skillfully done, this hard impression 
wears types and cuts less than the elastic 
blanket. 

It is not yet ten years since SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY made its first appearance, with 
its illustrations printed on a cylinder, on dry 
paper, and with hard impression—not ten 
years since its publishers were warned by 
experts that it was ridiculous to attempt 
fine printing under these conditions; but 
the publishers have seen the propriety of the 
methods (which they were the first of maga- 
zine men to adopt) vindicated not only by 
results but by the general approval of the 
best American printers. In the method of 
hard-surface impression, the printers of 
ScRIBNER have pushed experiments to the 
extreme. On two machines they have re- 
jected the press-board impression-surface 
as not hard enough, and have substituted 





sheets of brass and solid iron with superior 
results. The finest wood-cuts have been 
most fairly printed when their surfaces have 
been brought nearest to unyielding metal, 
which gives a clearness and sharpness of 
line that could be had in no other way. The 
wear has been so slight that not one ex- 
pert in a dozen could detect any difference 
between the first and the last thousand in 
an edition of 100,000 copies. 

The sustained quality of the press-work 
is not entirely due to the hard impression. 
Plates and cuts would be worn out very 
soon were it not for the preliminary “ over- 
laying” of the cuts and “making ready” 
of the plates. Before answering the ques- 
tions, What are making-ready and overlay- 
ing? something must be said about the 
conditions which make these processes 
necessary. 

All printing machines are made to give 
an even impression on every part of the 
printing surface, but this desired evenness of 
impression, by the direct or unaided action of 
the machine, can be had only when there is 
evenness in resistance. Different kinds of 
printing surfaces oppose different degrees 
of resistance: on a newspaper form the 
resistance is uniform ;.on a book form, con- 
taining black wood-cuts, open spaces and 
blank pages, the resistance is unequal. ‘The 
black cuts resist more and the outline cuts 
less than the types; the blanks do not resist 
at all. Cuts with strong contrasts of light 
and shade need much impression in some 
parts and little in others. It follows that the 
even or flat impression of the best machine 
cannot make a good print. If the im- 
pression be made weak, to suit outlines or 
sky-tints, it will not transfer the dark grays 
or full blacks to the paper; if it be made 
strong enough for the blacks it will crush the 
outlines and thicken the tints. To fairly print 
the cut on next page, the pressure on every 
part of it must be in ratio with the resist- 
ance. It must be uneven,—very hard on the 
blacks, firm on the middle tints, and weak 
on all exposed light lines. This uneven- 
ness of impression, which must be made 
on every wood-cut every time it is put to 
press, is produced by pasting bits of paper, 
carefully cut, of different thicknesses, upon 
the impression surface, in every place where 
increased impression is needed. Every thick- 
ness of paper added to the impression sur- 
face adds to the force exerted. These pieces 
of cut paper are known as “ overlays.” How 
they are cut and affixed will be more clearly 
shown by this description of the process of 
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making an overlay for the following wood- 
cut. 


A FLAT PRINT WITHOUT OVERLAY. 


The pressman begins the work by print- 
ing a dozen flat proofs of the cut on differ- 
ent thicknesses of fine paper. These proofs 


BASU 


FIRST OVERLAY. 





are called flat because the impression that 
prints them is perfectly flat,—as firm on the 
sky-tint as on the darkest shadows. The 
object is to show the engraver’s work on the 
block more clearly than it appears in the 
artist’s proof—to show it without attempt to 
make any part blacker or grayer than it is in 
thewood. The overlay-cutter compares these 
flat proofs with the artist’s proof. He notes 
the superior blackness and greater delicacy 
of the latter, and then determines how many 
of its best effects can be imitated, and how 
many thicknesses of paper will be needed 
for the overlay. He decides that this cut 
will need five overlays to bring out the five 


SECOND OVERLAY. 


distinct tints of pale gray, dark gray, mid- 
dle tint, dull black, deep black, which are 
clearly shown in the proof. 

Selecting one of the proofs, he carefully 
cuts out of it all of the palest gray tints, 
and all thin exposed lines, pencil scrabble 
and the ends of thin lines near the high 
lights. The proof treated in this way is put 
aside as the first overlay. 

For the second overlay he takes another 
proof out of which he cuts everything but 
the deep blacks. He then half cuts or picks 
up the prints of deep black in a manner 
which cannot be shown in the illustration, 
so that the impression will give increased 
blackness. This second overlay is fastened 
upon the first with great precision. 

The third overlay is cut out of another 
proof with intent to bring out or intensify 
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THIRD OVERLAY 


the dull blacks of the cut. 
of all the blacks and of some of the middle 
tint. This third overlay is, in like manner, 
fastened on the second. 

The fourth overlay is made up of the 
darker grays in combination with the blacks 
and middle tint. It should be noticed that 
in this, as in all previous overlays, except the 
first, the paler grays are carefully cut out. 

The fifth and last overlay shows the dark 
gray in combination with middle tint and 
blacks. ; 

When the fourth and fifth overlays have 
been placed in order over the others, there 
will be in the combined piece five thick- 
nesses over the deep blacks, four over the 
dull blacks, three over the middle tint, two 
over the dark gray, and one thickness over 
the pale gray. Properly combined, these 
overlays make in one piece a low relief 
in paper of the engraving on the wood. 
The hollows made by cutting out the tints 
near the high lights and the projection made 
by the deep blacks are clearly noticeable. 
Each thickness of paper in the combined 
overlay makes, or is intended to make, a 
difference in impression. Under the pressure 
of the five thicknesses the deep black of the 
cut will be forced not only on, but in the 
paper, while the single thickness over the 
lines that represent pale gray will merely 
touch the surface of the sheet. 

This is a simple cut, in which the tints 
are clearly marked ; but interior views, cut 
in fac-simile of brush-work, and all work of 
like nature in which high lights, pale grays 
and deep blacks are avoided, and the subject 
is developed by nice graduations of middle 





It is a skeleton | 





POURTH OVERLAY 


tints, are not so easily overlaid. Some cuts 


need but three, and some call for more than 
six overlays ; some want little ink and much 
impression, and others much ink and little 


FIFTH OVERLAY. 
impression. In every form containing dis- 
cordant cuts, the method of cutting and 
combining overlays has to be varied to suit 
its peculiarities. Every overlay-cutter and 
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every pressman has his own way of getting 
results. Some would make but three over- 
lays of this cut, and some six ; some would 


arrange them in the order here stated, and | 


others would transpose them. The object 
sought in overlaying is to do mechanically 
what the engraver does intelligently in prov- 
ing, and to do it by a similar method—by 
graduating or making uneven the impression 
on different parts of the cut. The most skill- 
ful pressmen try to do their work with the 
least overlays. Too many defeat the pur- 
pose. If more than six thicknesses of paper 
are used, the overlay so made will increase 
the circumference of the cylinder so much 
that it will not strike exactly in the right 
place on the cut at the point of the impres- 
sion. Nor is the overlay of any value if 
the machine be shackly or inaccurate in 
movement. Bed and cylinder must travel 
together, at any rate of speed, and under 
other difficult conditions, so exactly that 
every line in the overlay shall fairly meet 
its corresponding line in the electrotype 
plate. 

Overlay-cutting is tedious work. Many 
of the pieces are small ; each must be exact, 
and all must be fitted together with pre- 
cision. If one be cut too large or small, or 


THE OVERLAYS FIXED ON THE 


| in one or more thicknesses. 


if it bag or wrinkle in any part, all the work 
will be lost and must be begun anew. 
When all the overlays for the wood-cuts 
of a form of sixteen pages have been pre- 
pared, and the electrotyped plates for these 
pages are ready, the form is sent to press, 
and the work of making-ready begins. The 
electrotype plates are firmly fastened on 
blocks, and the blocks are secured on the 
bed of the printing machine. A sheet of 
fine paper is then stretched on the impres- 
sion cylinder, to receive the first impression 
of the plates; the plates are lightly inked 
and passed under the cylinder, which has 
been -so adjusted that it will but lightly 
press uponthem. This light pressure makes 
a pale print upon the sheet on the cylinder, 
The first impression from electrotype plates 
is never even, for the plates are seldom 
evenly thick, and are always uneven on 
the surface. In one spot, the impression 
will be hard; in another, so light as to be 
unreadable. To correct the latter fault, the 
pressman underlays the plate, by pasting on 
its under side bits of paper of suitable size, 
This addition 


| to the plate springs it up in every part 


| 


underlaid, so that the surface fairly meets 
the inking rollers and the impression. With 


CYLINDER. 
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the same intent, he puts a proper underlay 
under every cut, or part of a cut, that con- 
tains much black surface, and fairly braces 
it to resist hard impression. When the im- 


pression is reasonably even, the pressman | 


firmly pastes the overlays on the cylinder 


sheet,—each overlay being so exactly placed | 


that at the moment of impression its lines 
will truly cover corresponding lines in the 
electrotype. When the pasted overlays are 
dry and fast, the pressman takes another 
impression, on a clean sheet, which fully ex- 
poses the merit or demerit of the work. If 
he has correctly discerned the relative value 
of every tint, and has cut the overlays care- 
fully, the print should show graduations of 
shade and receding in perspective not much 
inferior to those in the engraver’s proof. 


Ifhe has blundered, if he has in any im- . 


portant part disturbed the relation of the 
tints, he will get a harsh print, which de- 
stroys the effects intended by the engraver. 
Minor errors in overlay-cutting may be cor- 
rected, but with some difficulty, after the 
overlay has been put on. Serious mistakes 
are irreparable. 

The value of overlays will be seen by 
comparing the flat proof with the print from 
overlays. What is dull and harsh in the flat 
proof is bright and delicate in the print. It 
is the overlay which brings out the effects 
intended by the engraver. Every thickness 
of paper in it increases the impression and 
deepens the tint. On the single thickness 
the pressure is probably not more than ten 
pounds to the square inch, and the tint is 
pale gray; on two sheets the pressure will 
be more than double, with a corresponding 
darkening of the gray ; and it keeps increas- 
ing with every thickness in increasing ratio. 


On the fifth sheet, where the intense black | 
is wanted, the pressure is probably one | 


thousand pounds to the square inch. 


The | 


hard card-board, or harder metal of the im- | 
| on the permanence of an elastic impfession, 


pression cylinder, effectually prevents any 
sinking or yielding of pressure. There can be 
no flinching or giving way of the impression, 
as was too often the case in the hand-press. 

But the great improvement made in 
the appearance of the wood-cut has been 
effected by sacrificing the appearance of the 
types. The thick overlays bear off the im- 
pression from the surrounding types, mak- 
ing the reading matter more or less illegible. 


To restore this impression, it is necessary | the time given to making-ready. 


that the pressman shall overlay the type 
work, by cutting out bits of paper of the 
shapes of the illegible portions, which bits 
he pastes down on the impression cylinder. 


When one thickness has been pasted down, 
he takes a new proof of the plates, which 
he carefully examines for defects of impres- 
sion that have not been corrected by this 
overlay. Out of this proof he cuts a new 
overlay, which he pastes down in like man- 
ner. And he keeps repeating the work of 


| proving and overlaying until he gets the 
| Impression even on every part of the sheet 


—so even that the sheet shows on its back 
only faint marks of indentation. 


A PRINT FROM OVERLAYS. 


This is a tedious method of preparing 
cuts and types for printing, but there is no 
shorter way to a satisfactory result. Ona 
long edition no dependence can be praced 


which soon packs and requires renewal, with 
consequent loss of time. The only work- 
man-like way of making-ready a fotm is 


| to make the impression even. and solid 


| from the beginning. 


| 
| 
| 


If properly done then, 
it will need no after-patching, and there 
should be no difference in the appearance 
of the first and last impression. To insure 
this result, a careful printer does not grudge 
It may, 
however, be a surprise to many to learn that, 
even after the overlays have been cut, the 
proper making-ready of a wood-cut form of 
sixteen pages of this magazine occupies the 
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time of an expert and a helper for at least 


thirty hours—and sometimes for fifty hours. | 
printing con- | 
demned as bad is the sequel of shallow en- | 


Much of the wood-cut 
For this grave fault the engraver 


graving. 
Shallowness often 


is not always blamable. 


comes from the engraver’s efforts to repro- | 


duce a picture nearly fine enough on the 
drawing-paper, through its photograph on 


the wood, one-fourth the size of the original. | 


To fac-simile marks of brush or crayon, and 
to keep the color of the drawing in this re- 
duced copy, the engraver must cut fine and 
shallow. By methods of his own, not to be 


used by a printer on machine, the engraver | 


can get an admirable proof from a shallow 
block, but this proof is a true mon sequitur. 
It does not prove that the block can be 
printed. The conditions differ. If it takes, 


as it usually does, one hour’s skillful work to | 


get one fair proof, it should be plain that 
the finer effects of this proof cannot be re- 
produced on a machine which must print 


seven hundred large sheets in one hour. It | 


should be plain, but artists seem to have a 
confidence in the ability of the pressman to 
print a shallow block which is not justified 
by experience. If the block is shallow, the 
print will be gloomy ; if lines are thick in 
the wood, although “ grayed down” in the 
proof, they will be black and harsh in the 
print. A skillful pressman can do no more 
than lighten up the harshness. He cannot 
make a thick line thin. He can put on the 
paper only what he finds in the block. 

To make a good wood-cut, the work | 
should be mechanically right from the be- | 
ginning. The design should be put on the | 
paper with intent to make a print, and with 
consideration for the difficulties of engraving 
and printing. Many artists miss this, the 
true object, and aim only at a pleasing pict- 
ure. Drawing gray lead-pencil lines, they 
wonder why these lines are harsh when shown 
in-dlack printing-ink. Tinting their copy for 
engravers with warm tints of buff and brown, 
and enlivening it here and there with dabs 
of solid white, they wonder why the print 
made after it in plain black is flat and heavy. 
When the sole objective point of the artist 
has been an artistic sketch, and that of the 
engraver a pleasing proof, and both think 
that the needs of the printer are of little con- 
sequence, the printer’s chances of success 
with the wood-cut are doubtful. 

There are good reasons why the printer’s 
needs should be considered. The print, as 
usually made, is six removes from the orig- 
inal: (1) the ‘photograph on the wood ; (2) 


the engraving on the block ; (3) the mould 
in the wax ; (4) the electrotyped shell of cop- 
per; (5) the film of ink on the copper ; (6) 
the transferred ink on the paper. In every 
remove, however skillfully done, there is in 
some feature more or less of a falling off 
from the original. This falling off is, perhaps, 
most noticeable in the fastening of this film 
of ink on the paper by means of pressure. 
The tendency of the impression is to flatten ; 
to thicken light and fill up shallow lines ; to 
cloud transparent and blacken smoky shad- 
ows ; to bring everything on the block to a 
dead level of dullness—in short, to defeat 
the purpose of the designer. Overlays 
may effectually prevent the mischiefs of a 
needless flattening out of ink, but they 
cannot remedy the fallings-off which the 
| original has already suffered in the earlier 
removes—from the distortion of lines or 
| dulling of color by the camera to the thick- 
ening of lines in the electrotype. To under- 
| stand the causes of these mechanical defects, 
to foresee and provide for them, should be as 
much a part of the designer’s duty as it is 
that of a painter to prevent, as far as he can, 
the fading-out of color, or of a modeller to 
provide for the shrinking of melted metal. 
The machine most liked by the printers 
of this magazine is the Hoe stop-cylinder, 
yet excellent press-work is also done by 
the large cylinder. These machines print, 
by the same operation, one side only of 
the sheet. The double cylinder, or per- 
| fecting machine, which is constructed to 
print both sides of the sheet by one opera- 
| tion, is highly thought of in England and 

France, but it is not approved by American 
printers, who say that a fair print on the 
| second or reverse side of a sheet cannot be 
| taken until the print on the first side is so 
dry that it will not set off or smear under 
pressure. The pale printing so often found 
fault with in modern books is usually caused 
by printing too fast, either on perfecting press 
or otherwise—by printing one side before 
the other is dry—and by under-inking with 
intent to prevent the greater faults of set-off 
and smearing. 

The ScRIBNER machines were made to 
print from 1,000 to 1,500 impressions of 
ordinary work in one hour, but these num- 
bers are never reached in wood-cut press- 
work,—not, however, through the fault of 
the machines, but by reason of the stiffness 
of the ink, which tears the inking-rollers and 
the paper when the machine is put to high 
speed. Wood-cut printers have to be con- 
tent with about half the performance of the 
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machine on ordinary type-work. Contrasted 
with the Hoe web-machine, which can print 
and fold 30,000 perfect newspapers in one | 
hour, the stop-cylinder seems slow, yet it 
shows a great gain over the performance of | 
the hand-press. 

To have printed, within the time allowed, 
the 125,000 copies of SCRIBNER’s MaGa- 
ziNE for last February, would have required 
200 of the best iron hand-presses made in 
1815. Ifone can suppose this feat attempted 
in the days of the two-pull wood hand-press 
(an absurd supposition, which implies the 
aid of the art of electrotyping before its 
invention), then there would have been need 
for 400 presses and twice that number of 
pressmen. A publisher may, but the ordi- 
nary reader cannot, estimate the space that 
would be occupied by these presses, the 
losses by waste, errors, imperfect work, the 
difficulty of managing so many. workmen. 
It is, perhaps, enough to say that it would 
be impossible by hand labor to print Scris- 
NER’S MAGAZINE as it is. Deprived of the 
aid of machines, of steam, and of electro- 
type, it would have been a different journal. | 
It would have had to follow, with less than 
one-tenth its present circulation, in the dull 
path laid down about two hundred years 
ago by the“ Journal des Savans” and the 
“Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious.” 

That machines have not debased the qual- 
ity of engraving is plain. The last half 
year’s volume of ScRIBNER’s contains more 
meritorious illustrations—meritorious not 
altogether through the technical skill shown 
in the handling of engraving tools, but by | 
reason of their faithfulness to the artist’s 
design—than could be found in any book 
printed before the invention of the cylinder. 
So far from checking, machines have really 
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CHAPTER XIII. | 


THE EXECUTION OF HAVANSKY. _THE SUB- | 
MISSION OF THE STRELTSI. | 


ALTHOUGH the Dissenters had been put 
down, and the difficulties of the church had 
been turned rather than settled, there still 
remained Havansky to deal with. He had | 
acquired such influence and authority—he 


given new life to the torpid art. They have 
brought out the skill of the designer and 
engraver more fully than it was ever done 
before. The old prejudice against engrav- 
ing on wood as a low form of art has been 


| effectually broken. 


Much has been done, but more may be, 
probably will be, done. Every engraver 
laments that all the brilliant effects of his 
proof are not reproduced in the print. 
Every printer regrets that the perfect grad- 
uation of tint he secures in one cut cannot 
be secured in all cuts. There is a general 
belief that there are capabilities in the art 
of wood-cutting which have not been fairly 
developed. It is not probable that the 
needed improvements will be made through 
finer engraving, for it is even now too com- 
mon to engrave too fine for printing. Print- 
ing machines are abundantly strong and 
accurate. Overlay cutters and pressmen 
were never more skillful, but they are not in 
advance of the increasing requisitions made 
upon them. The further development of 
engraving on wood is waiting for improve- 
ments in paper, in ink and inking-apparatus, 
in electrotype and other and minor mech- 
anisms. It waits quite as much for the 
co-operation of artists and engravers in a 


| study of the mechanical difficulties of print- 


ing, and of the best methods of evading 


| or conquering them—for artists and engrav- 


ers whose objective point is not a pleas- 
ing sketch or a showy proof, but a faultless 
print, and who will neglect nothing that 
aids this purpose. The waiting will not be 
long. There is earnestness enough among 


| the men who contribute to the making of 


wood-cut prints to warrant the hope that 


| the next ten years will witness many great 


improvements in wood-cut printing. 


Iv.* 
SCHUYLER. 


had made himself so’ prominent of late, 
especially in the dispute of the Dissenters— 
he was a man of such arrogant and brag- 
gart disposition, that no dependence what- 
ever could be placed on him. He might at 
any time use his influence with the Streltsi 
to become dangerous to the government, 


| and more especially to Ivan Miloslavsky, 


the leading figure of the new administra- 
tion, of whom he was a personal enemy. It 
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is not necessary to infer that Havansky had, 
actually, any thought of overturning the 
government, or, relying on his royal descent 
from King Gédimin of Lithuania, of plac- 
ing the crown on his own head. But there 


about to rise to murder the boyars. On 


| the 12th of July, a crowd of Streltsi came 


with a demand that the boyars should be 
delivered up to them, as they had threatened 
to make away with them and torture them, 
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RUSSIA AT THE TIME 


were persistent rumors that he was desirous 
of marrying his eldest son to one of the 
daughters of the Tsar Alexis, and the slight- 
est words which he spoke were repeated at 
court with exaggerations and variations. 


Meanwhile, the town was far from quiet ; | 
| the little honor he received, he had spread 


the Streltsi continued still to have their own 
way, to be riotous and disobedient, and 
there were constant rumors of coming dis- 
turbances—at one time that the boyars 
were collecting an army to annihilate the 
Streltsi, and at another that the Streltsi were 


OF PETER THE GREAT. 


Inquiries were made into the foundation of 
such rumors, and it was found that the con- 
verted Tartar prince, Matthew, had said 
something of this kind. On being subjected 
to torture, Matthew confessed that, dissatis- 
fied with the smallness of his pension and 


this report, hoping to gain something by the 
disturbance. The Tartar prince was drawn 
and quartered. Bizifef, a man from Yaro- 
slav, who had spread false reports of a simi- 
lar nature against Véshniakof, a nobleman of 
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RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. 


Moscow, and his son, a former colonel, was 
arrested and executed. The old Véshniakof 
died from the torture, for to get at the truth 


in such cases torture was impartially applied | 
An old colonel, Yanof, | 
a very honorable and worthy man, was taken | 


to all parties alike. 


by the Streltsi, who were displeased with him 


for his alleged severity in times gone by, | 


subjected to severe torture, and afterwards 
put to death on the Red Place, in front of 
the recently erected monument. 

The new commander-in-chief, Havansky, 
and his son, looked through their fingers at 
all these murders and cruelties, and took no 
steps to prevent them; on the contrary, 
they always took the side of the Streltsi, 
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and supported them under the convenient 
pretext that it would be dangerous to excite 
them. On the 26th of August, Havansky 
brought to the palace a petition of the 
Streltsi that, for the benefit of those men 
who were taken from the districts belong- 
ing to the court, there should be collected 
equipment money to the amount of twenty- 
five rubles a man, making altogether an 
amount of more than 100,000 rubles which 
they demanded. The boyars, in council, 
resisted this unlawful demand. Havansky 
indignantly left the council, and it was 
reported to the Government that on going 
back to the Streltsi he had said: 

“Children, the boyars are threatening 
even me on your account because I wished 
well to you. I can do nothing more for 
you ; you must take such measures now as 
you think best.” 

Whether Havansky said this or not, it 
was quite sufficient that he was reported to 
have said it. His refusal to carry out orders 
and his general conduct had become insup- 
portable. Sophia felt herself almost in 
slavery to him and to the Streltsi; while 
Ivan Miloslavsky, who had even been 
demanded for execution by the Streltsi at 
Havansky’s suggestion, kept increasing the 
anger and indignation of Sophia by all the 
means in his power. Miloslavsky had been 
in such fear of late that he had been little in 
Moscow, and, to use the words of a con- 
temporary, “ was creeping like an under- 
ground mole,” and had been concealing 
himself in his villas in the neighborhood of 
the capital. A plan was therefore formed 
for the ruin of Havansky. This plan was 
nothing else, indeed, but the execution of 
the threat which Sophia had made at the 
time of the Dissenter riot—namely, that she 
would leave Moscow, and inform the peo- 
ple of Russia of such great disturbance and 
insubordination. It was, however, necessary 
to blind the eyes of Havansky, in order that 
he might not see the danger, and conse- 
‘quently take measures of precaution. His 


own self-confidence rendered this all the | 


easier. 

On the 29th of July it was the custom to 
have a religious procession, in which the Tsar 
always took part, from the Cathedral of the 
Assumption to the Donskéy monastery, a few 
miles out of Moscow, in commemoration of 
the preservation of the capital from the attack 
of the Crim Tartar, in the reign of Theo- 
dore Ivanovitch. A rumor was set afloat 
that the Streltsi intended to profit by this 
occasion to seize the persons of the Tsars 





and kill them. Consequently, neither the 
Tsars nor any other member of their family 
took part in the procession. The next day 
—the 30th—Sophia, the Tsars, and the 
members of the family went to the villa of 
Kolémenskoe, which had been the favorite 
residence of the Tsar Alexis. 

All the members of the imperial family 
who were not in the secret were naturally 
much disturbed by this sudden move, and 
the whole population of the capital was agi. 
tated by the departure of the court, and 
feared lest some new calamity was about to 
fall on them. Other people began also to 
leave Moscow; the Dutch merchants made 
preparations for going to Archangel, with 
such of their goods as they could transport; 
the Dutch resident asked Prince Havansky 
for a guard to protect his house. The 
Streltsi, also, were much alarmed. They 
feared that the absence of the court from 
Moscow foreboded no good. A few days 
after, on the 2d of August, a deputation of 
the Streltsi arrived at Kolémenskoe, to 
express their regret that the Tsars had left 
Moscow. “It has been stated to our 
Lords,” they represented, “that we, the Pal- 
ace Guard, have become riotous, and have 
evil designs on the boy4rs and the people 
near the sovereigns, and that secret corre- 
spondence is going on between the regiments; 
that we are wanting to go to the Krémlin 
with arms, as we did before, and this is the 
reason, we hear, that the Tsars have deigned 
to leave Moscow. But there is no design 
or plot at all in any of the regiments, nor 
will there be, and we beg our Lords not to 
believe such lying words, and to deign to go 
back to Moscow.” 

The answer was simply: “ Your Lords 
know nothing about any plots of yours. 
They have gone from Moscow according to 
their imperial will and pleasure. Even 
before this, there were frequent excursions 
by the imperial family to the village of Kol- 
émenskoe.” The deputies were sent away 
with this reply. 

The Streltsi quieted down, because they 
saw that the court remained at Kolémenskoe, 
for there was no intention of going else- 
where until a proper occasion arose, in order 
not to excite distrust. Havansky came to 
court, in part to see what was going on, and 
in part to try to frighten Sophia by showing 
that she needed the support of the Streltsi, 
and, consequently, his assistance. He 
stated, before the boy4rs, that various noble- 
men of Névgorod had been to him and 
said that their comrades intended to come 
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A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN MOSCOW, DURING THE REIGN OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


(FROM 


A PAINTING BY CHARLEMAGNE, PAINTER TO THE PRESENT COURT OF RUSSIA.) 


to Moscow, ostensibly to petition about 
their pay, and that they would kill the 
inhabitants without distinction Sophia re- 
plied : “ Information of that kind should be 
stated publicly in Moscow, in the council 
chamber and to the people of all ranks, and 
letters with the great seal will be sent to 
N6évgorod for more exact information.” This 
disturbed Havansky, who used all efforts to 
prevent the public announcement of the fact, 
and to keep back the letters from Névgorod. 

Taking as an excuse the name’s-day of 
the Tsar Iv4n,—the 28th of September,— 

Vo. XX.—4. 


| Sophia ordered Havansky to send to Kolém- 


enskoe the Streménoy, or Stirrup, regiment— 
a regiment particularly devoted to the Tsars. 
Havansky feared letting this regiment out of 
his hands. Knowing that Sophia had greater 
influence with it, and dreading lest that 
influence should be extended over the other 
regiments, he refused to obey the order, on 
the ground that he had previously ordered the 
regiment—although without the Tsars’ per 
mission—to go to Kfef. It was not until 
after the order had been repeated several 
times that Havansky yielded. 
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‘The Russian year at that time began on 
the rst of September (Old Style, that is, on 
the 11th of September by the Gregorian 
calendar), for it was an article of belief in 
the church that the world was created at 
the beginning of the autumn, and it had 
been the custom in Moscow to celebrate the 
first day of the year with great solemnity. 
The court, nevertheless, did not return for 
this festival, although orders were given to 
Havansky to take part in the service at the 
cathedral. He did not go; and, to the 
astonishment of ail Moscow, there was only 
one man of the higher nobility present. 
The Patriarch was very angry that the cere- 
mony was attended with so little of the 
usual pomp. There were een few of the 
common people there, for every one was 
afraid. Rumors had been assiduously cir- 
culated, that, on this or some other festival, 
there would be another Streltsi riot; and 
the Streltsi themselves were no less fright- 
ened, for rumors were running amongst 
them that on this or some other festival, an 
attack would be made on them by the 
people and the boy4rs, after they had gone 
on guard, and that their wives and children 
would be killed. The carriage of Havansky 


was constantly attended by a guard of fifty 


men, and he had as constantly a large com- 
pany of men in his court-yard—a thing 
which previously had been unknown with 
the Streltsi commanders. 

To us, who live under regular and set- 
tled governments, such fears seem exag- 
gerated and ridiculous. They are not 
impossible or unusual in a different state of 
society. In Constantinople, from 1876 to 
1878—if I may be allowed a personal rem- 
iniscence—scarcely a week passed without 
rumors of this kind. Now, it was a general 
massacre of Christians by the Mohammed- 
ans fixed for the Bairam, and then post- 
poned to another feast, when all preparations 
were made for resistance, and the commu- 
nications of the foreign embassies in Pera 
with their ships of war in harbor were care- 
fully studied; now, it was a rising of the 
Greeks or the Armenians for Christmas, or 
New Year’s day, or Easter, which excited no 
lessalarm among the Mussulmans of Stambul. 
The fear, as it proved, was vain, but the 
alarm was real. This is not the only case 
when the Russia of two hundred years ago 
has recalled to me the Turkey of to-day. 

On the next day, the r2th of September, 
the court, under the pretext of pilgrimage 
to various monasteries, slowly made a cir- 
cuit of Moscow, gradually getting further 





and further away from it; going first to the 
Sparrow Hills; then to the monastery of 
St. Savva near Zvenigorod, for the Festival 
of St. Savva on the 16th of September, and 
then through P4vlovsky Khliébovo to Voz- 
dvizhenskoe for the festival of that village— 
the Elevation of the Cross—on the 24th of 
September (14th of September, Old Style) 
In this village Sophia considered herself 
safe, for it was only about two hours’ journey 
from the strongly fortified monastery of 
Tréitsa. Here Sophia commanded the 
court to remain for several days to celebrate 
her own name’s-day on the 27th. Orders 
were therefore sent to Moscow for all the 
nobility and high officials to come to Vozd- 
vizhenskoe, partly for matters of state, partly 
for the celebration of the name’s-day of the 
Princess, and partly to receive the son of 
the Hetman of the Cossacks, whose arrival 
Havansky had announced. Havansky and 
his son were also invited, and it is prob- 
able that Sophia resolved to make use of 
the excellent occasion which the arrival of 
the Hetman’s son brought about. At the 
same time, letters were sent—of course with- 
out Havansky’s knowledge—to Vladimir, 
Sazdal and other neighboring towns, calling 
upon the nobility and people in service to 
come to protect the Tsars, who were threat- 
ened with death through the treachery of 
Havansky. 

On the 27th—the festival of St. Sophia— 
a large number ot people of all ranks had 
collected in Vozdvizhenskoe. After mass 
and a collation, at which the Tsars and their 
sisters were present, there was a council of 
boyars. The Privy Councillor Shaklovity 
made a report of the crimes attributed to 
Prince Havansky and to his son, and read 
a long anonymous letter, found, it was said, 
at Kolémenskoe, in which Prince Havansky, 
his son, and their adherents were accused 
of plots against the lives of the Tsars and 
the boy4rs, and in which it was alleged that 
they themselves desired to ascend the 
Muscovite throne. In all probability this 
letter was untrue, and may, indeed, have 
been fictitious, although such anonymous 
letters were frequent in those days, but it 
served the purpose, and the assembly, with- 
out hearing further proof, or allowing an 
opportunity for defense, condemned Havan- 
sky and his son Andrew, as well as several 
of their adherents. 

Information had been obtained that 
Prince Havansky, who, together with his 
son, had left Moscow the day before, was 
encamped among the peasants’ barns near 
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the village of Pushkino, and that young 
Havansky was in his villa at Bratovstchina 
on the river Kliazma. Prince Lykof, with a 
considerable force, was sent down the Mos- 
cow road, and succeeded in surprising and 


GUARDS OF THE THRONE AT STATE RECEPTIONS. 
(FROM A LITHOGRAPH MADE FOR THE AUSTRIAN EMBASSY.) 
arresting both the Havanskys and bringing 
them, together with the few Streltsi who 
were with them, to Vozdvizhenskoe, where 
every arrangement had been made for the 
execution. As soon as the arrival of the 


Havanskys was known, orders were given 
to stop them in front of the gates of the 
house in which the Tsars were staying; 
while the boy4rs and other officials went 
out and sat on benches and chairs which 


were brought for them. The accusation 
was read by Shaklovity. In this many acts 
of insubordination and illegal conduct were 
mentioned, and they were accused, among 
other things, of having incited the first riot 
of the Streltsi. Prince Havansky immedi- 
ately made a protest, and offered, if time 
were given him, to show who were the real 
promoters of this riot. He declared his 
innocence of all the points of accusation, 
and said that if his son were guilty he would 
be the first to curse him and to deliver him 
over to justice. Miloslavsky immediately 
reported this to Sophia, and urged her to 
execute them at once, and she consented, 
for both—and he especially—feared a rev- 
olution would be brought about by Havan- 
sky. A severe order came from Sophia to 
listen to nothing on the part of Havansky, 
_ and to carry justice immediately into effect. 
No executioner could be found, but finally a 
soldier of the Streménoy regiment beheaded 
Ivan Havansky. His son kissed the breath- 
less body of his father, and then laid his head 





upon the block. Odyntsof, who had taken 
part in the first Streltsi rioting, and Yidin, 
who had assisted in the riot of the Dissenters, 
were also executed. 

The same day a rescript in the name of 
the Government was sent to Moscow to the 
Streltsi, informing them of the execution of 
their commander Havansky and his son, 
but at the same time stating that there was 
no anger or dissatisfaction with the Streltsi, 
and ordering them to serve with the same 
fidelity as previously. But another son of 
Prince Havansky, Prince Ivan, had suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Moscow, and, arriv- 
ing there that very night, told the Streltsi 
that his father had been captured in the 
village of Pushkino by the boya4rs’ people, 
and had been punished without the orders 
of the Tsars, and that it was the intention 
of the boy4rs to march to Moscow and to 
burn all the houses of the Streltsi, and for 
that reason it would be well for them to for- 
tify themselves in Moscow. The counsel 
was immediately followed. The Streltsi 
seized their arms, occupied the Krémlin, 
took from the arsenal the cannon, lead and 
powder, placed a strong guard everywhere, 
and put the city in a state of siege, allowing 
no one to enter or depart from it. There 
were cries that it was necessary to attack 
the boy4rs, and people went in crowds to 
the Patriarch, who endeavored to persuade 
them to remain calm and not to resort to 
force. They threatened to kill him for what 
they considered to be siding with the boy- 


GUARDS OF STATE AT RECEPTIONS AND PROCESSIONS, 
(FROM A LITHOGRAPH MADE FOR THE AUSTRIAN EMBASSY.) 


4rs ; but it all ended in threats, for fear was 
the prevailing feeling. The Butyrki sol- 
diers, who had taken part in the Streltsi 
riot, were also frightened. Some of their 
men had got lost in the Marina wood, and 
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THE FORTIFIED MONASTERY OF TROITSA. 


they felt it necessary to get some cannon | 
and protect themselves; and, fearing the | 
advance of the boyars, of which there were 
rumors, they sent their wives and children | 
into the town for safety. 

Meanwhile, the movements of the Streltsi 
were immediately reported at the Court, 


and couriers were sent out on all sides to 


call together in the Trditsa Monastery all | 


men fit for service, fully armed. To this 
monastery the Court immediately repaired, 
and the place was put into a condition of 
defense, the chief command being given to 
the most faithful follower of Sophia, Prince 
Basil Galitsyn. 

On the 29th of September, Andrew, the 
Archimandrite of the Miracle Monastery, 
came to Trditsa with a message from the 
Patriarch that the Streltsi petitioned the 
Tsars to return to Moscow, where they would 
suffer no harm, and begged them not to be 
angry with them, as they had no evil 
designs. The Government at once replied 


that it only remained for the Streltsi to show | 


themselves obedient as before, and cease to 
terrify the whole town of Moscow; and as 
for Havansky, who had been punished for 


his treachery, not to meddle with that mat- | 


ter, as punishment and mercy were left by 
God to the rulers. 

The arrival at Trdéitsa of adherents from 
all sides enabled the court to act decisively. 
The Boyar Michael Golovin was sent to 


govern Moscow, and by his actions showed | 


the Streltsi that they no longer inspired fear. 
This had a good effect, and on the 2d of 


| were afraid to go alone. 
| sent with them Hilarion, the Metropolitan 


(DRAWN BY R. SAYER, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


October the Streltsi sent a delegation to 
Golovin, praying that they might be allowed 


| to send a certain number from each regi- 


ment to Tréitsa, to give their submission, as 
they did not dare to do so without an order 
to that effect. An order was immediately 
given that twenty men from each regiment 
should go to Tréitsa. Two days later the 
Streltsi petitioned the Patriarch to send an 
archbishop with them to Trditsa, as they 
The Patriarch 


of Sizdal; but even this did not entirely 
quiet them. Many went back to Moscow; 
the remainder were presented to Sophia, 
who met them with a severe reprimand for 


| their misconduct, and showed them the con- 


siderable army which had been collected 


| to punish them. ‘The Streltsi gave a written 
| submission, in which they alleged that they 
| were ready to obey, that those regiments 
assigned to Kief and other towns would 


proceed at once, that they would restore to 
the arsenal everything which had been 
taken, and would be most obedient and 
faithful servants. This, however, was not 
enough. The Regent promised the pardon 
of the Streltsi and soldiers only on condi- 
tions which expressed, in very exact terms, 
the obedience which would be required of 
them. The Streltsi consented. Prince Ivan 
Havansky was taken to Trditsa and sen- 
tenced to death; although, when his head 
was on the block, his punishment was com- 
muted to exile. 

On Sunday, the 18th of October, the 
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Patriarch, after the service in the Cathedral 
of the Assumption, which was filled with 
Streltsi, placed on the reading desks the 
Gospel and a precious relic—the arm of St. 
Andrew, the first missionary to Russia, and 
protector of the country. The new articles 
for the Streltsi were read, and those present 
kissed both the Gospel and the relic as a 
sign of their implicit obedience. The Court 
remained at Trdéitsa, guarded by the levies 
of the nobility, and naturally the Streltsi 
were brought to agree to a final concession 
On the 7th of November, they presented a 
petition asking to be allowed to pull down 
the stone column which had been erected 
on the Red Place in commemoration of the 
events of May. The permission was, of 
course, given. The column was destroyed 
to its foundation on the 12th of November, 
the iron plates, with the inscription, were 
torn off and burnt, and even the foundation 


surrounded by the troops of the nobility, 
who acted as guards instead of the Streltsi. 
The Department of the Streltsi—for now 
they were no longer to be called the “ Palace 
Guard”—was placed, temporarily, in the 
hands of the Okdlnitchy Zméief, and a 
month afterwards was given to the Council- 
lor Theodore Shaklovity. 

The new commander soon showed his 
firmness, and by his vigorous measures suc- 
ceeded rapidly in getting the Streltsi under 
control. He took oct¢asion of various in- 
fringements of discipline to re-arrange all the 
regiments and to transfer the worst and most 
riotous of the Streltsi to the cities of the 
Ukraine. In this way he succeeded in 
restoring quiet to the town without exciting 
any great bad feeling on the part of the 
Streltsi, for he was conciliatory as well as 
adroit and firm. The most important of his 
measures were formed into a new code for 
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was dug up out of the ground. The re- 
scripts given to the Streltsi after the May 


riots were returned, and new ones given in | 


their stead. All the troubles of the spring 


and summer were. now ascribed to Prince | 
Havansky and the Dissenter Colonel Alexis | 
Yidin; and it was forbidden to call the | 
| cow. 


Streltsi traitors or rebels. 
Four days after this, on the 16th of No- | 
vember, the Court returned to Moscow, 
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the government of the troops, and inserted 
in the laws as an act to punish riotous con- 
duct and inflammatory language. It took a 
longer time to put down the disturbances 
in the remoter provinces, which had been 
set going by news of the success of the 
Streltsi, and by seditious letters from Mos- 
It was of the more importance to 
restore order to the country as speedily as 


| possible, because the Poles had taken occa- 
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sion of the riots at Moscow to produce 


disturbances in the border provinces, with | 


the hope of again getting them into their 
possession. Strict orders were therefore 
sent everywhere to governors to arrest and 
punish all runaway Streltsi, to restore to 
their masters all fugitive serfs, severely to 
punish robbery and marauding. Various 
old laws which had been abolished or mod- 
erated in the time of Theodore were restored 
in all their severity. The fingers of thieves 
were to be cut off, and the third offense 
was punishable with death. Later on this 
was mitigated, in so far that, for the first 
offense, the criminals lost their ears and not 
their fingers. Most difficulty was found in 
appeasing the always unruly country of the 
Don Cossacks, and in putting down the 
bands of marauders which started from that 
region, and which constantly threatened to 
bring about a new revolution, equaling in 
proportion that of the famous Sténka Razin. 
The perseverance of Sophia and the firm- 
ness of her ministers at last brought about 
a tolerable pacification of the whole country. 

The youth of Peter, the loneliness and 
friendless condition of his mother, and the 
imbecility of Ivan, left Sophia the mistress 
of the situation. Her right to rule had been 
recognized by the decree which inserted 
her name as Regent, and, on the whole, 
she ruled well for seven years, and with 
advantage to Russia. At first she made no 
appearance in public as a member of the 
Government, although she transacted busi- 
ness with the higher officials and sometimes 
received foreign embassies. She was, how- 
ever, so little in public view that the diplo- 
mats of that time rarely speak of her in 
their dispatches, but always of Prince 
Galitsyn as the real ruler of Muscovy. 
Her name appeared in public decrees only 
as “ The Most Orthodox Princess, the Sis- 
ter of Their Majesties,” until the end of 
1685, when, for the first time, she is men- 
tioned as autocrat on an equal with her 


| 





brothers, and it was not until two years | 


later that a formal decree was issued to 
this effect, punishing certain persons who 
had drawn up papers without inserting the 
word Autocrat after her name. 

The greatest figure during Sophia’s reign 
is Prince Basil Galitsyn, whom we have al- 
ready had occasion to mention several 
times. He was born in 1643, of one of the 
great Russian families descended from the 
rulers of Lithuania; had served with dis- 
tinction in the campaigns against the Turks 
at Tchigirin, and, as we already know, had 





taken the leading part in the abolition of 
precedence. During the May riots he had 
been given the direction of foreign affairs by 
the temporary Government, and, after the 
Government of Sophia had become regularly 
established, he received by a decree the title 
of Keeper of the Great Seal, or Chancellor, 
His more immediate duties, however, al- 
ways remained those of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Of his character as a statesman it 





SLEDGE OF PETER DURING HIS CHILDHOOD. (DRAWN By 
MAURICE HOWARD, FROM “THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE."’) 


will be more easy to judge when we have 
considered the chief events of Sophia’s reign, 
and especially the new relations which Rus- 
sia then entered into with foreign powers. 
As a man, Galitsyn had received a good 
education, and was imbued with Western 
culture and Western ideas. By his dignity, 
his ready courtesy, and, above all, by his 
wealth and magnificence, he produced a 
great impression on all the foreign embassa- 
dors with whom he came into contact, with 
whom he could talk in Latin without the aid 
of an interpreter; and Baron van Keller, 
and especially Neuville, an agent sent to 
Moscow by the Marquis de Bethune, the 
French embassador in Poland, were partic- 
ularly under his charm. Neuville speaks 
of the splendor of his house and _ the 
urbanity of his manners,—so different from 
those of the other Russians whom he met, 
calls him a veritable grand seigneur, and 
says that on entering the house of Prince 
Galftsyn he thought he was in the palace of 
some great Italian prince. He was much 
struck, too, by the circumstance that Galit- 
syn, instead of pressing him to drink, as was 
the Russian habit, on the contrary, advised 
him not to take the small glass of veda 
brought in on the arrival of guests, as it 
could not be pleasant to a foreigner. Galit- 
syn sought the society of foreigners, dined 
and supped at the houses of the foreign en- 
voys, as well as of the chief officers in the 
German suburb; was in intimate relations 
with General Gordon; and, among other 
things, protected the young Swiss, Lefort, 
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who was destined afterward to hold a posi- 
tion rivaling his own. 
from the ideas and plans of Galitsyn, as re- 
counted by Neuville, for the development 
of trade in Siberia, for the reform of the 
military.organization of the country and of 
the internal legislation, as well as for a pos- 


sible emancipation of the serfs, all of which | 
remained merely as projects,—for the state | 
| enter the church. 


of things during the government of Sophia 
left no chance to carry them out,—we must 
consider him as one of the most liberal- 


minded men of that epoch, and fully fitted | 


to sympathize with and carry out the reforms 
of Theodore, and even of Peter. When 


Galitsyn was condemned and banished, in | 
168g, a full inventory of all the property in | 
his house was taken, which still exists in the | 
| Joachim, on a question which then greatly 


archives of the Ministry of Justice. From 
this we can form some idea of his magnifi- 
cence as well as of his tastes. Besides 
costly furniture and tapestry hangings, equi- 
pages, busts, painted glass, carvings in wood 
and ivory, mathematical and physical instru- 
ments, a tellurium in gold and silver, por- 
traits of the Tsars as well as of princes of 
Western Europe, crystal, precious stones, 
and silver plate and musical instruments, 
there were silver mountings for horse trap- 


pings and harness to the value of what 
would now be forty thousand dollars, and an 


immense sum in silver coin. In his library 
there were books in several different lan- 
guages, many historical works, and, what is 
most interesting, a manuscript of an encyclo- 
pedical work on statesmanship and political 
economy, with a special reference to Russia, 
written by the learned Serbian, Yury Kryz- 
hanitch, in his exile at Tobolsk, which now 
serves as most precious material for estimat- 
ing the character of the time just before 
Peter. In it are developed all the ideas of 
reform then current among the few, some 
of which were carried into effect by Peter. 
Prince Ivan Miloslavsky took a promi- 
nent part in the councils of Sophia until his 
death, which occurred soon after. But the 
man on whom she and Galitsyn relied more 
than the rest for the execution of their 
designs was Theodore Shaklovity, the new 
commander of the Streltsii He was, by 
origin, from Little Russia, apparently with- 
out more than the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, but adroit, decided, and devoted. 
He was ready to carry out any order of his 
sovereign, no matter what. The command 
of his superior was for him a sufficient rea- 
son, and, at the same time, his devotion 
was such that he was willing to engage in 


If we may judge | 





plots and intrigues on a mere hint, in order 
to advance the interests of his master. 

The councils of Sophia were completed 
on their spiritual side by the Monk Sylves- 
ter Medvédief, a countryman of Shaklovity, 
who had originally been a brilliant young 


| civilian, and at one time had been attached 


to a great embassy to Courland. He pre- 
ferred, however, to give up civil life and to 
He was a zealous disci- 
ple of Simeon Polétsky, the tutor of the 


| Tsar Theodore and the Princess Sophia, 
| 


and as such was thought to be tainted with 
Romish heresies. His contemporaries con- 
sidered him the most learned man in Russia, 
and he wrote several theological works, one 
of them called “ Manna,” in which he carried 
on a heated controversy with the Patriarch 


divided both clergy and laymen in Russia, 
namely, the actual moment when Transub- 
stantiation began during the celebration of 
the Eucharist. For us, he chiefly lives in his 
short but interesting memoirs of the early 
part of Sophia’s reign and of the troubles 
of 1682. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BOYHOOD OF PETER. HIS MILITARY 


EXERCISES, AND THE BEGINNING 
OF BOAT-BUILDING. 


THE 


Durinc the early period of Sophia’s re- 
gency, Peter was left very much to him- 
self. But as his name was used in all 


COURTIERS OF THE TIME OF PETER (FROM A LITHOGRAPH 
MADE FOR THE AUSTRIAN EMBASSY.) 

public documents, he was required to sign 

many of them, and he seems to have per- 

formed this part of his duty with punctuality 

and accuracy. He had also to go to Mos- 
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cow, on occasions of ceremony, to take part 
in the reception of foreign embassadors, 
and to be present at court, and State ban- 
quets, and at the ceremonies and proces- 
sions on religious festivals. The Polish 
envoy, in his report on affairs at Moscow, 
stated that Sophia was exceedingly fond of 
her brother Peter, and was endeavoring to 
put the State in good condition in order to 
hand the Government over to him when 
he became old enough. The sincerity of 
her attachment to Peter we may be allowed 
to doubt, but she certainly manifested no 
open ill-will to him, and, indeed, there are 
several entries in the books of the court of 


PETER PLAYING AT WAR. 


her favorable disposition to him. Thus, in 
July, 1684, she presented him with some 
clasps, buttons and stars. With his brother 
Ivan, Peter was always on the best of terms, 
and especially so after the Government had 
become settled. Van Keller, writing in 
1683 of Peter’s residence in the country, 
says: “The natural love and intelligence 
between the two Lords is even better than 
before. God will it long continue so.” 

So much was Peter’s mind set on military 
objects and playing at soldiers, that even 


a day or two after the first riot of the | 


Streltsi we hear of his sending down to the 
arsenal for drums, banners and arms. The 


troubles of the Dissenters and of Prince 
Havansky naturally kept him from indulg. 
ing the full bent of his inclinations in the 
country, and for the rest of the year he 
was detained in Moscow by official duties. 
Early in 1683, however, we find him ordering 
uniforms, banners, and wooden cannon, all 
of which were immediately furnished by 
the authorities, and as soon as he was able 
to go into the country to Preobrazhénsky 
and to the Sparrow Hills, messengers came 


| almost daily to the Krémlin for lead, pow- 


der and shot. On his eleventh birthday— 
in 1683—he was allowed for the first time 
to have some real guns, which he fired him- 


(FROM A RUSSIAN PAINTING, ARTIST’S NAME UNKNOWN.) 


self, in the way of salutes, under the direc- 
tion of a German artilleryman named Simon 
Sommer, who had recently come from 
foreign parts, and was a captain in the regi- 
ment of General Shépelof. After this he 
was allowed small brass and iron cannon, 
and could indulge his taste for music as 
well as for military pastime, for musicians, 
and especially drummer boys, were selected 
for him from the different regiments. About 
that time—July, 1683—a German traveler, 
named Engelbert Kimpfer, passed through 
Moscow on his way to Astrakh4n, and, in 
his diary, which still exists in manuscript in 
the British Museum, tells of his reception at 
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the Russian Court, as acting secretary for 
the Swedish Envoy, Fabricius: 


“ Here we got off our horses, and, handing our 
swords to a servant, walked up some steps and 
passed through a building magnificent with gilded 
vaults, and then through an open stone passage, 
again to the left, and through an ante-room into the 
audience hall, the floor of which was covered with 


Turkish carpets, where we came to the ‘ piercing | 


eyes’ of their Tsarish Majesties. Both their Maj- 


esties sat not in the middle but somewhat to the | 
right side of the hall, next to the middle column, | 


and sat on a silver throne like a bishop’s chair, 
somewhat raised and covered with red cloth, as was 
most of the hall. Over the throne hung a holy 
picture. The Tsars had on, over their coats, robes 
of silver cloth woven with red and white flowers, 
and, instead of scepters, had long golden staves 
bent at the end like bishops’ croziers, on which, as 
on the breast-plate of their robes, their breasts and 
their caps, glittered white, green and other precious 
stones. The elder drew his cap down over bis eyes 
several times, and, with looks cast down on the 
floor, sat almost immovable. The younger had a 
free and open face, and his young blood rose to his 
cheeks as often as any one spoke to him. He con- 
stantly looked about, and his great beauty and his 
lively manner—which sometimes brought the Mus- 
covite magnates into confusion—struck all of us so 
much that had he been an ordinary youth and no 
imperial personage we would gladly have laughed 
and talked to him. The elder was seventeen, and 
the younger sixteen years old. When the Swedish 
Envoy gave his letters of credence, both Tsars rose 
from their places, slightly bared their heads and 
asked about the king’s health, but Ivan, the elder, 
somewhat hindered the proceedings through not 
understanding what was going on, and gave his hand 
to be kissed at the wrong time. Peter was so 
eager that he did not give the secretaries the usual 
time for raising him and his brother from their seats 
and patting their heads : he jumped up at once, put 
his own hand to his hat an —e quickly to ask 
the usual question: ‘Is his royal Majesty, Carolus 
of Sweden, in good health?’ He had to be pulled 
back until the elder brother had a chance of speak- 
ing.” 

It was evident that Peter must have been 
a large, healthy boy, if when he was only 
eleven he appeared to Kimpfer and the 
Swedish mission to be sixteen. 

It is interesting to compare with this the 
account of Johann Eberhard Hével, who, 
in the next year, 1684, came on a mission 
from the Emperor Leopold I. Peter was at 
that time ill with the measles—an illness 
which excited considerable alarm among his 
partisans—and wasunabletoreceive. Hoével, 
therefore,saw no one but the TsarIvan. He 
says that when the health of the Emperor was 
asked about, the Tsar was so weak from long 
standing that he had to be supported by his 
two chamberlains, who held up his arms, and 
he spoke with a very weak and inarticulate 
voice. General Gordon, who was received 
a few days later, the 22d of January, had 
tried to put off his reception in order to see 





both the Tsars at once; but, as he was 
obliged to leave soon for his command at 
Kief, was received only by Ivan and by 
Sophia. According to his account, Ivan 
was sickly and weak, and always looked 
toward the ground. He said nothing him- 
self, and al! the questions were put through 
Prince Galitsyn. ‘This was just after the 
marriage of Ivan with Praskévia Sdéitykof, 
of a distinguished family. This marriage 
Hével, as well as many other people, con- 
sidered to be a plot on the part of Sophia 
to obtain heirs from the elder brother, and 


| thus get rid of the claims of Peter, whom 


he calls “a youth of great expectancy, pru- 
dence, and vigor.” Considering, however, 
that Ivan, in spite of the infirmities of his 
eyes, his tongue and his mind, was in perfect 
physical condition, it is the most natural 
thing in the world that his friends should 
have desired him to marry. Later in the 
same year, in June, Laurent Rinhuber, a 
doctor of medicine, coming from Saxony, 
was received at court, and was granted an 
audience by the Tsars. He says: “Then I 
kissed the right hand of Peter, who, with a 
half laughing mouth, gave me a friendly 
and gracious look and immediately held 
out to me his hand ; while the hands of the 
Tsar Ivan had to be supported. He isa 
remarkably good-looking boy, in whom 
nature has shown her power; and has so 
many advantages of nature that being the 
son of a king is the least of his good qual- 
ities. He has a beauty which gains the 
heart of all who see him, and a mind which, 
even in his early years, did not find its 
like.” 

In the autumn of the same year, 1684, 
Peter had another attack of illness, which 
was more severe than the measles and 
which caused great alarm. His recovery 
excited universal joy, more especially in the 
foreign quarter of Moscow. There were 
many banquets and feasts in honor of his 
convalescence, and Prince Boris Galitsyn, 
the cousin of the Chancellor and the chief 
adviser of Peter, together with other Rus- 
sians of that party, dined with the Dutch 
minister, and caroused till a late hour. A 
year later, in September, 1685, Van Keller 
writes : 


“The young Tsar has now entered his thirteenth 
year; nature develops herself with advantage and 
fortune in his whole personality; his stature 

is great and his mien is fine; he grows visibly, and 
advances as much in intelligence and understanding 
as he gains the affection and love of all. He has 
such a strong preference for military pursuits that 
when he comes of age we may surely expect from 
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him brave actions and heroic deeds, and we may | service as drummer in the Seménofsky Reg. 


hope that some day the attacks of the Crim Tartars 

will be somewhat better restrained than at present. 
This was the noble aim always set before the ances- 
tors of the young Tsar.” 


The military exercises of Peter brought 
him into constant contact with German 
officers at Moscow, for all the best officers 
and even soldiers were foreigners, and it 
was necessary to draw on the 
suburb for the officers and instructors for 
the new regiment which was organized, at 


the end of 1683, for Peter’s amusement. | 


The first man who was enrolled as a soldier 


in the regiment was Sergius Bukhvastdf, | 
one of the grooms of the palace, and Peter | 


was so much struck with his readiness, and 
so much pleased with the formation of this 
regiment, that long afterward he ordered the 
Italian artist Rastrelli, then a favorite in St. 
Petersburg, to cast a life-size statue of him 
as the first Russian soldier. Other volun- 
teers soon presented themselves, and Peter 
himself enlisted as bombardier, for which 
duty he had an especial fancy, and then 
passed through the various grades until he 
became colonel and chief of the regiment. 
Among the other volunteers were Yekim 
Vorénin and Gregory Ltikin—at whose 
deaths, during the siege of Azof, Peter 


grieved greatly, “as he and they had been 


Alexander 
This was 


brought up together "—and 
Menshik6of, the future favorite. 


the beginning of the celebrated Preobra- | 
zhénsky Regiment, even now the first regi- | 


ment of the Imperial guard, and of which 
the Emperor is always the chief. 
Preobrazhénsky was given to it first because 


it was formed and quartered at the palace | 


and village of Precbrazhénsky, or the Trans- 
figuration, which, in turn, took their name 
from the village church. Peter 
friends called this regiment, and others 
which were afterwards formed, “the guards,” 


but the common name for them at Moscow | 


was the Potiéshnie Konitkhi, z. ¢., “ Amuse- 
ments Grooms,” or “ Troops for Sport.” 
The number of volunteers for this regi- 
ment increased so rapidly that the village of 
Preobrazhénsky could not hold them, and 
it was necessary to quarter some of the 


soldiers in the adjoining village of Semén- | 


ofsky, where another regiment called the 
Seménofsky Regiment grew up. All the 
young nobles who desired to gain Peter’s 
good graces followed his example by enroll- 
ing themselves in some way or other in 
these regiments. Thus, Prince M. M. Gal- 
itsyn, the future Field Marshal, began his 


| child’s play. 


German | 


The name | 


and his | 


iment, and Ivan Iv4novitch Buturlin served 
up to the rank of major in the Preobra. 
zhénsky Regiment. 

Peter entered upon his military exercises 
with such zest that they ceased to be mere 
He himself performed every 
exercise, giving himself no rest night or day. 
He stood his watch in turn, took his share 
of the duties of the camp, slept in the same 
tent with his comrades, and partook of their 
fare. ‘There was no distinction made be- 
tween the Tsar and the least of his subjects. 
When his volunteers became proficient in 
their discipline, he used to lead them on 
long marches in the neighborhood of his 
country-home, and went at times even as far 
as the Monastery of Trditsa, at Kaliazin. As 
his followers were armed, these marches 
were in the nature of campaigns, and the 
troops, such as they were, were under strict 
military discipline, and were regularly en- 
camped at night with the usual military 
precautions. In 1685, when Peter was 
thirteen years old, he resolved on something 
further, and, in order to practice the assault 
and defence of fortifications, began to con- 
struct a small fortress on the banks of the 
Yatiza, at Preobrazhénsky, the remains of 
which are still visible on the edge of the 
Sokdélniki wood. This fort, probably at the 
suggestion of one of the German officers, 
was called Pressburg. It was built with a 
considerable amount of care, timber was 
drawn for the purpose from Moscow, and its 
construction took the greater part of the 
year. Peter named it with great ceremony, 
including a procession from Moscow which 
included most of the Court officials and 
nobles. All this, as I have said, brought 
Peter into very close relations with the 
foreign suburb, and the foreigners in Mos- 
cow were fond of social amusements, always 
accompanied, according to their habits, with 
beer, wine and tobacco. Peter, who was 
precocious, both physically and mentally 


| took his full share in these entertainments, 


and on the return feasts he gave it may be 
imagined that there was no stint of drink. 
With such society Peter gained not only a 
knowledge of men and of the world, but his 
inquiring mind led him to be curious about 
many subjects which rarely before had 
troubled the head of a Russian Prince. 
Without regard to rank or position, he was 
always glad to make the acquaintance of 
any one from whom he could learn any- 
thing, and was especially attracted by any- 
thing mechanically curious. 
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Frequently, for amusement, he used to 
hammer and forge at the blacksmith’s shop. 
He had already become expert with the 
lathe, and we have documentary evidence 
to prove that he had practically learnt the 


mechanical operation of printing as well as | 


binding books. We can believe that the 
Electress Charlotte Sophia did not exagger- 
ate when she said, in 1697, in describing 
her interview with Peter, that he “ already 
knew excellently well fourteen trades.” 

All this was a school for Peter; but do 
not let us be led astray by the word school. 
Peter’s military education was such as he 
chose to give himself, and entirely for his 
own amusement. 

There was nothing 

in it similar to the 

regular course of 

military training 

practiced in a Ca- 

det’s school. Peter 

was only too glad 

to escape from the 

nursery and the 

house to the amuse- 

ments of the street 

and the fields. Al- 

though we know 

that in the Russia 

of that day the in- 

tellectual develop- “ur MADE oF, merAt,, Tmow 
ment of a youth PHY, FORMERLY OWNED BY ALEX- 
did not at all keep ',,0¥ ™,THz Tasasuny at 
on an equality with HOWARD, From “THE RUSSIAN 
hisphysical growth, ““""*"? [see * 61 

and that when a lad was grown to the 
stature of a man, he immediately assumed 
the duties and responsibilities of a man, 
though in mind he might be still a child; 
yet the way in which Peter seems to 
have slipped through the hands of his in- 
structors, tutors and guardians shows not 
only his strong self-will, but the disorganiza- 


tion of his party, and the carelessness of his | 
family. Such a training may have been | 


useful, and indeed, it was useful to Peter; at 
all events it was better than nothing ; but in 
no sense of the term can it be considered 
education. This Peter himself, in later life, 
admitted, and the Empress Elizabeth tells 
how, when she was bending over her books 
and exercises, her father regretted that he 
had not been obliged or enabled to do the 
same. 

One more word with regard to Peter’s 
military amusements. They were, as I have 
said, mere amusements, and had not the 
regularity or the plan which subsequent 


| chroniclers and anecdote-writers ascribe to 
them. In playing at soldiers, Peter followed 
his natural inclination, and had in his head 
no plan whatever for reorganizing or putting 
| on a better footing the military forces of his 
country. The reorganization of the Russian 
army, indeed, grew out of the campaigns 
| and exercises at Preobrazhénsky ; but it was 
not until real war began that Peter saw of 
what service these exercises had been to 
him and to others, and found that the boy- 
soldiers could easily be made the nucleus of 
an army. 
The year 1688 was an important one for 
Peter. In January he was induced by his 
| sister Sophia to take part for the first time in 
| a council of state, and thus made his public 
appearance in political life in something 
| more than a mere formal way. But his 
mind was at that time too full of his military 
exercises for him to care for state affairs, and, 
after visiting all the public offices on the 
day of commemoration of the death of his 
father, Alexis, when he gave money to some 
prisoners and set others free, he went back 
again to the country, to his troops. Later 
on, his intellect began to awaken, and he 
seriously applied himself to study; and 
| then, too, his thoughts were first turned to 
| navigation and things naval, which soon 
became the ruling passion of his life. He 
told the story himself, long afterwards, in his 
preface to the “ Maritime Regulations.” 
He had heard somewhere that abroad, in 
| foreign parts, people had an instrument by 
which distances could be measured without 
moving from the spot. When Prince Jacob 
Dolgoraky was about to start on his mission 
to France, and came to take his leave, Peter 
| told him of this wonderful instrument, and 
| begged him to procure him one abroad. 
Dolgoriky told him he himself had once 
had one, which was given him as a present, 
but it had been stolen, and that he would 
certainly not forget to bring one home. On 
Dolgoruky’s return, in May, 1688, the first 
| question of Peter was whether he had ful- 
| filled his promise ; and great was the excite- 
| ment as the box was opened and a parcel 
containing an astrolabe and a sextant was 
eagerly unwrapped; but, alas! when they 
were brought out no one knew the use of 
them. Dolgordky scratched his head, and 
said that he had brought the instrument, as 
directed, but it had never occurred to him to 
ask how it was used. In vain Peter sought for 
some one who knew its use. At last his new 
doctor, Zacharias Von der Hulst, told him 
that in the German suburb he knew of a man 
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TIMMERMANN EXPLAINING TO PETER THE USE OF THE ASTROLABE. 


(FROM A RUSSIAN PAINTING, ARTIST'S 


NAME UNKNOWN.) 


with a notion of mechanics,—Franz Tim- 
mermann, a Dutch merchant, who had long 
ago settled in Moscow, and had a certain 
amount of education. Timmermann was 
brought next day. He looked at the instru- 
ment, and, after a long inspection, finally 
said he could show how it should be used. 
Immediately he measured the distance to a 
neighboring house. A man was at once 
sent to pace it, and found the measurement 
correct. Peter was delighted, and asked to 
be instructed in the use of the new instru- 
ment. Timmermann said : “ With pleasure ; 
but you must first learn arithmetic and geom- 
etry.” Peterhad once begun studying arith- 
metic, but was deficient in its full knowledge. 
He did not even know how to subtract or 
divide. He now set to work with a will, 
and spent his leisure time, both day and 
night, over his copy-books. ‘These are still 
preserved at St. Petersburg, and we find 
there many problems, written in the hand 
of Timmermann, with Peter’s efforts at solu- 
tion. The writing is careless, and faults of 
grammar abound ; but the ardor and resolu- 
tion with which Peter worked are evident 
on every page. Geometry led to geography 
and fortification. The old globe of his 
school-room was sent for repairs, and he 
had, besides, the one in metal presented to 
his father, which still is shown in the treasury 
at Moscow. 

From this time Timmermann became one 


of Peter’s constant companions, for he was 


| a man from whom something new could 


always be learned. A few weeks later, in 
June, 1688, as Peter was wandering about 
one of his country estates near the village 
of Ismaflovo, he pointed to an old build- 
ing in the flax-yard and asked one of his 
attendants what it was. “A store-house,” 
replied the man, “ where all the rubbish was 


| put that was left after the death of Nikita 


Tvanovitch Romanof, who had lived here.” 
This Nikita was an own cousin of the Tsar 
Michael Romanof, and in that way the 
estate had descended to Peter. With the 
natural curiosity of a boy, Peter had the 
doors opened, went in, and looked about. 
There, in one corner, turned bottom upward, 
lay a boat, yet not in any way like those 
flat-bottomed, square-sterned boats which he 
had seen on the Moskva or the Yaiiza. 

“ What is that ?” he asked. 

“ That is an English boat,” said Timmer- 
mann. 

“ What is it good for? 
our boats ?” asked Peter. 

“If you had sails to it, it would go not 
only with the wind, but against the wind,” 
replied Timmerman. 

“ How against the wind ? 
Can that be possible ?” 

Peter wished to try it at once. But, after 
Timmermann had looked at the boat on all 
sides, 1t was found to be too rotten for use; 


Is it better than 


Is it possible ? 
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it would need to be repaired and tarred, 
and beside that a mast and sails would 
have to be made. ‘Timmermann at last 
thought he could find a man capable of 
doing this, and sent to Ismailovo a certain 
Carsten Brandt, whe had been brought 
from Holland about 1660 by the Tsar 
Alexis, for the purpose of constructing ves- 
sels on the Caspian Sea. After the troubles 
of Astrakhan, when his vessel, the Zag/e, 
had been burnt by Sténka Razin, Brandt 
had returned to Moscow and had remained 
there, making a living as a joiner. The old 
man looked over the boat, caulked it, put 
in the mast and arranged the sail, and then 
launched it on the River Yauza. There, 
before Peter’s eyes, he began to sail up and 
down the river, turning now to the right 
and then to the left. Peter’s excitement 
was intense. He called out to him to stop, 
jumped in, and began himself to manage 
the boat under Brandt’s directions. ‘ And 
mighty pleasant it was to me,” he writes in 
the preface to his “ Maritime Regulations,” 
where he describes the beginning of the 
Russian navy. It was hard for the boat to 
turn, for the river was narrow and the water 
was too shallow. Peter eagerly asked where 
a broader piece of water could be found, 
The 


and was told of the Prosyany Pool. 
boat was dragged overland to the Prosyany 


Pool. 
satisfaction. 


It went better, but still not to his 
At last Peter found that about 


PETER LAUNCHING 


“THE GRANDFATHER OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET.” 


fifty miles beyond the Trdéitsa Monastery 
there was a good large lake where he would 
have plenty of room to sail—Lake Pilest- 
chéief, near Pereyaslavl. It was not, how- 
ever, so easy for Peter to get there. It was 
not customary for the Tsars or members of 
their family to make journeys without some 
recognized object, and what should a boy 
of this age do so far away, and alone? 
An idea struck Peter. It was then June, 
and there was a great festival at the Troitsa 
Monastery. He asked his mother’s per- 
mission to go to Trditsa for the festival, and 
as soon as the religious service was over he 
drove as fast as he could to Lake Plest- 
chéief. The country was at that time 
delightful. The low hills were covered 
with the fresh green of the birches, mixed 
with the more sturdy lindens and the pines 
black by contrast. The faint smell of the 
lilies of the valley came up from the mead- 
ows on the lake shore. Peter did not notice 
this. His mind was too intent upon naviga- 
tion; he saw only that the lake was broad 
enough, for it stretched out of sight. But 
he soon learned that there was no bokt 
there, and he knew that it was too far to 
bring the little English boat which he had 
found at Ismaflovo. Anxiously he asked 
Brandt whether it were not possible to 


| build some boats there. 


“Yes, sire,” said Brandt, “but we will 
require many things.” 


(FROM A RUSSIAN PAINTING, ARTIST UNKNOWN.) 
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“Ah, well! that is of no consequence,” 
said Peter. “We can have anything.” 
And he hastened back to Moscow with 


his head full of visions of ship-building. | 


He scarcely knew how to manage it, for to 
engage in such a work at Lake Plestchéief 
would require his living there for some time, 
and he knew that it would be hard to bring 
his mother to consent to this. At last he 
extorted this consent, but he was obliged to 
wait at Moscow for his name’s-day, when 


there was a Te Deum at the Cathedral, after | 
which the boy4rs and grandees paid their | 


respects at the palace and received cups of 
vodka from Peter and goblets of wine from 
the hands of his mother. He hastened off 
the next day—the 1oth of July—together 
with Carsten Brandt and a_ ship-builder 
named Kort, an old comrade whom Brandt 
had succeeded in finding at Moscow. Tim- 
mermann, probably, also accompanied him. 
Fast as Peter and his comrades worked 
together—for he had remained with them in 
the woods—there was so much to do in the 
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preparation of timber, in the construction 
of huts to live in, and of a dock from which 
to launch the boats, that it came time for 
Peter to return long before any boat was 
ready, and there was no sign that any could 
be got ready before winter set in. The 
Tsaritsa Natélia had grown anxious for her 
son. He had been away nearly a month, 
and political affairs were taking a serious 
turn. Much to his regret, therefore, Peter 
came back to Moscow for his mother’s 
name’s-day, on the 6th of September, leay- 
ing his faithful Dutchmen strict injunctions 
to do their utmost to have the boats ready 


| by the following spring. 


The place chosen by Peter for his ship- 
building was on the east side of Lake Plest- 
chéief, at the mouth of the river Tribezh, 
which runs into it. The only traditions stil] 
remaining of Peter’s visit are the sight of a 
church dedicated to the Virgin at the Ships, 
and the decaying remains of some piles un- 
der water, which apparently formed the 
wharf or landing-stage. Lake Plestchéief, 
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OLD RUSSIAN PRINT OF “‘ THE GRANDFATHER OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 





nowadays, is famous for nothing but an 
excellent and much sought-for variety of 
fresh-water herring. 

The boat which Peter found at Ismailovo 
is thought by many to have been constructed 
in Russia by Dutch carpenters, in 1688, dur- 
ing the reign of the Tsar Alexis, at a place 
called Dédinovo, at the confluence of the 
rivers Moskv4 and Ok4. By others, it is 
thought to be a boat sent by Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Tsar Iv4n the Terrible. Ever 
since Peter’s time it has borne the name of 
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the “ Grandfather of the Russian fleet,” and 
is preserved with the greatest care in a small 
brick building near the Cathedral of St. 
Peter and Paul, within the fortress at St. 
Petersburg. In 1870, on the celebration of 
the 2ooth anniversary of Peter’s birth, it was 
one of the chief objects of interest in the 
great parade at St. Petersburg; and again, 
in 1872, it was conveyed with much pomp 
and solemnity to Moscow, where, for a time, 
it formed a part of the Polytechnic Exposi- 
tion. 
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ARMS OF THE NEW YORK SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


Goop Americans, in foregoing the many 
fine things to be said of the martial scream 
of the American eagle over an ascending 
scale of a hundred years,—things which 
would be regarded as boasts by some, and 
as superannuated truisms by others,—can- 
not, however, conceal the fact that they are 
proud of the military prowess of their country. 
This pride is perhaps all the stronger in 
that the defense of the republic rests with a 
militia system whose strength lies rather in 
its traditions, and in the “ grit” and flexibility 
of the American character, than in any for- 
midable or active organization. 

Indeed, so far as active organization goes, 
with the exception of three or four States, 
the militia service of the country has been a 
broad farce. Certain ghostly battalions have 
existed on paper, for the patriotic purpose 
of enabling State authorities to get a share 


| 


of the $200,000 annually appropriated, since 
1792, by the General Government, to pro- 
vide arms and equipments for the State 
militia. By this plan, the State of New 


| York, with a bona fide uniformed militia 


numbering nearly twenty thousand, has been 


| drawing a proportionate share of the $200,- 
| ooo provided for a mythical host estimated 


at four hundred thousand men. As for the 


regular army, the contempt some Congress- 
man occasionally bestows on it, and the 
growing record of its losses by Indian war- 


fare, serve now and then to remind the 
country that a few of the “boys in blue” 
are still left. But whether or not the 
strength of the standing army be raised, it 
is evident that some re-organization of the 
militia is necessary. ‘This the railroad riots 
of 1877 have clearly demonstrated. 

With this purpose in view, in January, 
1879, a delegate convention from the differ- 
ent States met in New York, and framed and 
urged upon the attention of Congress an Act 
“To reorganize and discipline the militia of 
the United States,” its provisions having pre- 
viously been indorsed by the militia delegates 
of about twenty States. Congress, however, 
has been too much absorbed with partisan 
thrusts and parries to consider the bill, 
which has been interpreted as an infringe- 
ment on the present State control of the 
militia, and consequently a new attack 
upon the doctrine of States’ Rights. On the 
contrary, it carefully provides that the militia 
of any State shall be wholly under the con- 
trol of the authorities of that State, except, 
of course, where the militia is called into the 
service of the United States, according to the 
laws already in force. ‘The fact that all the 
provisions of the bill received the approval 
of the Southern delegates, proves that the 
convention studiously avoided the question 
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of State Rights. The bill asks foran annual | service at a few hours’ notice, would make 
appropriation by the General Government | a respectable footing of two hundred thou- 
of one million dollars, instead of the two | sand men. It has also been charged that the 
hundred thousand now devoted to arms and | clause empowering the President to detail an 


equipments ; and, to secure a fair division of | officer on the retired list of the regular army 


UL) 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT MEMORIAL STATUE IN CENTRAL 
PARK, BY J. Q. A. WARD. 


the money, provides that only the regularly 
uniformed and disciplined militia be taken 
into account in making the distribution, and 
that no State be allowed to draw for more 
than 700 officers and enlisted men to each 


Congressional district. If each State should 
organize a force closely approximating to this 
limit, the uniformed and disciplined militia 
of the country, capable of being called into 








to be present at the annual inspection of 


the militia by the State authorities, is an 
infringement on State rights. But the Presi- 
dent’s appointee is empowered only “to 
observe the general condition of the troops 
and public property, with the consent, and 
under the general directions, of the Goy- 
ernor of such State or Territory,” and 
is accorded “no authority in any way to 
control or interfere with the State In- 
spector, or to exercise any power or 
authority, during such inspection, over the 
officers or men of the active militia inspected.” 
If the spirit of Calhoun had inspired this 
clause, it could not have been more consid- 
erate of the feelings of State authorities, 
It simply aims to protect the General Govern- 
ment and provident States against the negli- 
gence of any State. 

The bill, if it becomes a law, will make 
a militia-man of every able-bodied male 
citizen between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five, who, as he may elect, will be classed 
with the active militia, to be known as the 
National or State Guard, or with the reserve 
militia. Each State receiving any portion 
of the appropriation must maintain at least 
one rifle-range, and provision is made for 
prizes to excite emulation. Also, there 
must be an annual encampment of the 
active militia, during at least five consecutive 
days. Under such a law, the full quota on 
which the State of New York could draw aid, 
would be 23,100 men— 3,100 more than her 
active militia, as fixed by the State law. In 
January, 1878, the New York militia con- 
sisted of 20,035 men, Or 1,152 commissioned 
officers and 18,883 non-commissioned offi- 
cers, privates, and musicians. This force 
was organized into seven divisions—one of 
which has since been disbanded—compnising 
twenty-four regiments, seven separate battal- 
ions and twenty-one separate companies of 
infantry, one battalion and eleven batteries 
of artillery, and one regiment and eleven sep- 
arate troops of cavalry. The plan is being 
tried of disbanding weak regiments and bat- 
talions in the interior counties of the State, 
and organizing, partially out of the same ma- 
terial, strong battalions and separate compa- 
nies,—the effect being to stimulate local 
interest and more widely to distribute the 
militia, that it may the better supplement the 
civil authorities, in case of local disturbance. 
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Nine infantry regiments, with cavalry and 
artillery to correspond,—about eight thou- 
sand, all told,—constitute the active militia 
of New York city, or the First Division N. 
G. S. N. Y., under the command of General 
Alexander Shaler. This is the finest and 
largest militia organization in the country, 
and the Seventh has the honor of being the 
“crack regiment” in it ; though there are two 
or three other regiments in the same division 
standing near enough to the favorite to keep 
alive a wholesome feeling of emulation. An 
account of this regiment must, therefore, to 
a great extent, be an account of the New 
York militia system. 

Early in the present century, the first four 
companies of the Seventh Regiment inher- 
ited from yet older organizations the military 
spirit and tradition of revolutionary days. 
Two hundred years earlier, the Dutch 
burgher corps, in its conflicts with the 
Indians and with the white settlers of Con- 
necticut, founded the military reputation of 
the inhabitants of Manhattan Island. In 


1691, a militia law was enacted, requiring | 


every male between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty to register with the militia within one 
month after coming to reside or sojourn in 
the colony, under penalty of a fine of twenty 
shillings. Eighty years of English tyranny 
produced that hardy band of patriots who 
called themselves the “Sons of Liberty ;” 
who erected the first liberty-pole in the fields, 
now the City Hall Park, and in January, 
1770, encountered the British garrison in the 
“battle of Golden Hill,” a skirmish fought in 
John street, between Gold and Pearl streets. 


About 1807, the first, second, third and fourth | 


companies of the present Seventh Regiment 


78> 
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NEW YORK STATE AND SEVENTH REGIMENT COLORS. 


belonged to the Third Regiment of New 
York Artillery, prominent among the militia 
organizations of that day. Only one battal- 
ion of the regiment was artillery proper, the 
other battalion being armed and equipped 
like infantry, and carrying the old-fashioned, 
smooth-bore flint-locks. Both battalions 
wore the Continental uniform. These four 
infantry companies had been organized the 
year before, during a season of great public 
excitement, when England was making a 
practical test of the theory that an English 


| seaman could not, of his own free will, 


sever his allegiance to the British crown 
and take protection and service under the 
American flag. Outrages on American 
commerce fanned the war feeling, but war 
was not declared until June, 1812. Two 
months earlier, the Third Regiment, by a 
re-assignment of num- 
bers, had become the 
Eleventh Regiment, 
New York Artillery, 
and as such it was 
foremost in manning 
the fortifications of 
the city and harbor, 
at different periods of 
alarm, previous to the 
victory of New Or- 
leans, in January, 
1815, and the close 
of the war. 
Lafayette’s last visit 
to America, in 1824, 
~as the guest of the 
Republic whose inde- 
ndence ‘he had 
Pelped to establish, 
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makes a prominent chapter in the history of 
the Seventh, for to that visit is referred the 
origin of its gray uniform, as well as its title of 
“ National Guard,” since appropriated by the 
entire militia of the Empire State. When the 
cannon of Fort Lafayette broke the stillness 
of the morning of Sunday, August 15th, with 
a salute of twenty-three guns, flags were 
hoisted on the City Hall, and many citi- 








| 


from the Battery, stopping at each prom. 
inent corner to sound the signal for the 
gathering of the militia. For several weeks 


| the Eleventh Regiment had been disturbed 


by a controversy over the color and cut 
of the contemplated new uniform. A 
compromise pattern was wanted. When 
Philetus H. Holt, then a private, heard 
the bugle-call, he put on his uniform 
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SELECTING THE UNIFORM. 


zens hastened to the Battery and looked 
down the bay to the Narrows, where might 
be seen the stately ship Cadmus, gliding, 
with all flags flying, to her anchorage 
off Staten Island. Here Lafayette went 
ashore and remained the guest of Vice- 
President Tompkins over Sunday. Early 
Monday morning a mounted sergeant, fol- 
lowed by a bugler, dashed up Pearl street 


with the exception of his coat, which was 
with a tailor in Franklin Square directly 
in his way to Chatham Square, the place 
of rendezvous. So he put on his business 
coat, a close-fitting garment of gray cloth, 
with short tails of the present conventional 
dress-coat style, and over that his cross- 
belts, and started for the tailor’s. On the 
way, he met Major John D. Wilson and 
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Captain Prosper M. Wetmore (afterward 
Colonel), both of whom were struck with the 
neat and stylish appearance of the gray coat 
in conjunction with the tall, bell-crowned hat 
and white trowsers of the regular uniform, 
and they ordered the private to halt and 
parley. They concluded on the spot that 
the compromise uniform had been found. 
By noon, the whole militia force of the city 
was assembled at the Battery, and the artil- 
lery planted on the water-front. Men who 
looked upon the waters of New York 
Harbor on that bright summer day say 
that the upper bay, with its fortressed 
islands and dimpled shores, flanked by the 
green slopes of Long Island, the graceful 
hills of Staten Island, and the far-off blue 
of the Jersey hills, has never seemed more 
lovely, more thronged with sail than when 
the Guest of America embarked at Staten 
Island and voyaged with almost Venetian 
splendor to the city. As Lafayette em- 
barked on the Chancellor Livingston, the 
land batteries of Staten Island fired a salute, 
to which Fort Lafayette and the Chancellor 
Livingston made response. The Robert Ful- 
fon, dressed from the rails to the mast-head 
in bunting, and manned by two hundred 
sailors, led the squadron, followed by the 
Chancellor Livingston, the Oliver Ellsworth, 
the Connecticut, the Olive Branch, and the 
Nautilus, while the good ship Cadmus, with 
the kindly assistance of two smart tug-boats, 
brought up the rear. When the festive 
fleet, which was surrounded by every vari- 
ety of small craft, was off Governor's 


TAYLOR'S SEVENTH KEGIMENT ALBUM, 
Island, the guns of Castle William began 
the deafening welcome, while the brigade 
of artillery fired a Major-General’s salute, 
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THE LAFAYETTE MEDAL. 


and the forts in the harbor sent the echoes 
flying to the neighboring hills and through 
the city’s streets with a national salute of a 
hundred guns. Before Lafayette passed 
down the line of troops drawn up in review, 
some of the officers of the Eleventh had 
been talking of -his last campaign at the 
head of the National Guards of France. 
The suggestion was then first made to name 
the infantry battalion of the Eleventh the 
** National Guards ” in his honor, and a few 
evenings afterward the name was formally 
adopted at the old Shakspere Tavern, at 
Fulton and Nassau streets, famous as the 
head-quarters of the militia officers and town 
gossips.for halfa century. In 1832 Lafayette 
received from the National Guard, through 
James Fenimore Cooper, a medal in com- 
memoration of the centennial of the birth 
of Washington. The gray uniform was 
first worn in public by Orderly Sergeant 
Asher Taylor of the Fourth Company. 
Sergeant Taylor joined the National Guard 
in 1822 and labored for the good of the 
regiment until his death in 1878. After 
the National Guard Battalion (which sepa- 
rated from the artillery companies of the 
Eleventh and joined the Second regiment 
in 1825) became, in 1826, the nucleus of a 
new regiment, the Twenty-seventh, Asher 
Taylor designed the regimental coat-of-arms 
and also the National Guard standard. In 
his declining years he compiled two large 
albums, superbly bound and mounted, which 
contain historical accounts of the Seventh 
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Regiment, —_ of officers, and designs 
illustrating the life of the organization dur- 
ing half a century. 

For over twenty years, the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment occupied the foremost place in 
the militia of New York. The “dash 
and fume” of those days has never been 
equaled, and a sober earnestness has hap- 
pily supplanted spread-eagle oratory and 
military fuss and feathers. Excursions and 


THE ABOLITION RIOT IN 1834. 


summer encampments were yearly occur- 


rences. In 1847, a new militia law hav- 
ing been passed during the previous year, 
it was found desirable to renumber the 
militia organizations. This was distasteful 


to the officers and men of the Twenty 
seventh, for the regiment possessed a na- 
tional reputation; but the number seven. 
which had never before designated a New 
York city regiment, was accorded to them 


as the best possible sub- 

stitute for twenty-seven, and 

the Seventh Regiment N. G. S. N. Y. 
entered on a new career of usefulness, 
which was first exemplified the second 
year afterward, at the Macready-Forrest 
riot in Astor Place. Assembling at an 
hour’s notice, 211 officers and men of 
the Seventh defended public order against 
the mob, at the expense of injuries to 
141 of their number. Fifty-three mem- 
bers were disabled and carried home 
The mob suffered severely for its violence, 
for thirty persons were killed, many of 
whom were innocent of any part in the dis- 
turbance, and upward of fifty were wounded. 
For this show of determination to kill when 
the public peace demanded a sacrifice, the 
rabble was long afterward greatly incensed 
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against the Seventh, which it nicknamed 
«Qld Gray-backs.” The National Guard 
had before defended the city during the 
election and Abolition riots of 34, the 
Stevedore riots of ’36, the flour riot of ’37 
and the Croton water riot of ’40. 

The Seventh Regiment band and drum 


corps has always been an object of regi- | 
How the Seventh plumed | 
| delay of a single day, necessary to allow 
| every member to arrange his affairs so that 


mental pride. 
itself in 1850, when that wonderful phe- 
nomenon Drum-major Teller appeared at 
its head! Teller was six feet five inches in 
stature, and wore a bear-skin that elongated 
his symmetrical figure to nine feet. 
twirled the baton in the Prussian army and 
under General Scott in Mexico. Satiated 
with the military glory of two hemispheres, 


there remained for him to gain only one | 


more honor worthy of his majestic tread 
and gorgeous carriage: the admiration of 
New York as he marched down Broadway 
at the head of the Seventh Regiment. 

But the manly Seventh has felt a nobler 
pride than that inspired by its famous drum- 
major: the pride of being several times a 
grandfather. In 1853, a little maid of ten 
or twelve years came one day to the armory 
dressed in a jaunty military suit, and as she 
walked down the long line with Colonel 
Duryée, every man of it took her shy little 
hand in his and adopted her as the Daughter 
of the Regiment. She was the child of 
Major Joseph A. Divver, who had been for 
several years a genial and popular officer of 
the Seventh. He went to the Mexican war 
as a captain of dragoons, and escaped death 


in the face of the enemy only to meet it in | 


a sad way after his return home. Out of 
pity for the orphan and love for the officer, 
the Regiment cared for and educated his 
child, each officer and private paying one 
dollar a year into a fund for that purpose. 
When the young lady came of age, though 
mistress of a thousand hearts, she deserted 
to an enemy that offered her only one. 
However, that one belonged to a brave 
young man; and now, the Daughter of the 
Regiment is mother to a small regiment of 
her own. 


During the first month of 1861, the offi- | 
cers of the Seventh Regiment privately | 
expressed to Governor Morgan their readi- | 


ness to march at the first act of threaten- 
ing rebellion. On Washington’s Birthday, 
the Governor reviewed the regiment, and 
Colonel Marshall 
men from the balcony of the armory. When 
Sumter fell, the Seventh was restless for 
the word to march. On the 15th of April, 


He had | 








Lefferts addressed his | 


President Lincoln called for 75,000 men to 
defend the capital. The Seventh once 
more proffered its services, and many of 
its men waited at the armory in hourly 
expectation of a summons. This came at 


| eleven o’clock at night and was received 


with cheers, the order being given that 
the regiment would march on the 1rgth. 
The Seventh soon bitterly regretted this 


THE DRUM-MAJOR 


On the 


they might depart with full ranks. 
18th, Major Robert Anderson (the hero of 
| Fort Sumter) disembarked, and the city 
gave him a great ovation. The day before, 
the Sixth Massachusetts, zealous of being 
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THE SEVENTH OFF TO THE WAR—APRIL 19, 1861. 


the first in the field and the first militia to 


encounter the enemy, had passed through | 
the impatient Seventh wheeled round into 
| Broadway, the air resounded with a billow of 


the city on its way to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


When the morning of the 19th broke, | 


clear and beautiful, men were already stir- 
ring in the Seventh Regiment armory. The 
excitement was too great for slumbers. 
Before noon, the length of Broadway was 
gay with countless flags. Every house-top 
and window from Astor Place to Courtlandt 
street was occupied with spectators, while 
men, women, and children swarmed upon the 
sidewalks and blocked the side streets. 
Astor Place and the vicinity of the armory 


were a dense mass of human beings. At | 
four o’clock, 945 men had reported to their | 
| of “ The Girl I left Behind Me.” 


companies, and with difficulty the regiment 


pressed through the crowd and formed in | 


Lafayette Place. The men were in heavy 
marching order. Wealthy citizens and the 
commercial associations had given liberally 


to equip the Seventh for active service. | 
_mense crowd cheered as the train moved 


Rumors of the conflict in Baltimore between 


the Massachusetts Sixth and the rebel sym- | 


pathizers were in everybody’s mouth, and 
the faces of the spectators who filled Lafay- 


ette Place showed a realization of all that | 
tance of the Seventh’s march to Washington 


such a farewell might mean, and of the fact 


| that the Seventh was on no holiday mis- 


sion. When the word came to march and 


cheers that moved along with the advancing 
regiment. Every man marched with a firm 


| step, and the well-drilled platoons, joined by 
| a common aim and stimulus, moved in per- 


fect unison. The effect was irresistible, and 
the excitement knew no bounds. Above 
the loud huzzas could be heard the stirring 
notes of “ Hail Columbia,” and in the 
momentary lull, the measured tramp ! tramp! 


| tramp! and the regular sway of a thousand 


mettled men told with exciting effect upon 
the crowd, that felt another thrill when the 
fife and drum took up the step to the tune 
At Prince 
street, Major Anderson reviewed the reg- 
ment from a balcony. The excitement was 


| overpowering, and the men gave a sigh of 


relief as they marched aboard the ferry-boat 
at the foot of Courtlandt street. An im- 


out of Jersey City and sped the Seventh 

away to Philadelphia, where it arrived at 

two o’clock in the morning, 991 strong. 
The hardships and difficulties and impor- 
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cannot be overestimated. At Philadelphia, 
Colonel Lefferts learned that the Maryland- 
ers had already burned bridges to impede 
the progress of the Seventh, and were mus- 
tering a force to give armed resistance. 
General B. F. Butler was then at Philadel- 
phia, with the Massachusetts Eighth, having 
arrived the evening before. Colonel Lef- 
ferts, wisely acting on his own judgment, 
chartered the steamer Aosfon to convey the 
Seventh to Annapolis, via the ocean and 
Chesapeake Bay. General Butler then de- 
cided to reach the bay by railroad to Havre 
de Grace, trusting to a ferry-boat for transport 
to Annapolis. Sunday, the Seventh was at 
sea. Early on Monday morning, the Boston 
was hailed by the frigate Constttution—*“ Old 
Ironsides,” lying at anchor in Annapolis 
Harbor. When the morning mist arose, the 
Seventh saw the ferry-boat Maryland, with 
the Eighth Massachusetts, fast aground on a 
mud-bank. For several hours, the Boston 
tried to extricate the boat and the thirsting 
and famishing Massachusetts boys, but it was 
compelled, finally, to disembark the Seventh 
and to return for the Eighth. There had 
been no communication with Washington 
since the Seventh left New York. Colonel 


Lefferts realized the danger of a moment’s 


delay. As soon as he could gain scanty 


rations for the march, he set out, at three 
o’clock Wednesday morning, April 24th. 
An ingenious Yankee of the Eighth had 
patched up a broken engine, and two old 
cars had been found, on which were loaded 
the howitzers and baggage. The soldiers 
mended the railroad track and bridges as they 
advanced, now scouring a meadow for a dis 
placed rail, now diving into a stream for 
another, and occasionally chasing off Mary- 
landers who were destroying the railroad. 
The day was fiercely hot and the night cold, 
but Colonel Lefferts gave no order to suspend 
the march, all day or all night, until, at 3:30 
the next morning, they arrived near Annap- 
olis Junction. At 10 A. M., they proceeded 
from the Junction by train to’ Washington, 
and at noon the Seventh marched up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and was reviewed by Pres- 
ident Lincoln from the portico of the White 
House. The Eighth Massachusetts joined 
them a few hours later, other regiments were 
on the way, and Washington was safe. The 
Seventh soon established itself at Camp 
Cameron. May 234, it joined the advance 
into Virginia, and worked in the trenches at 
Arlington Heights, returning to the camp 
May 26; and, its term of enlistment for 
thirty days having expired, it soon started 
for home, arriving in New York June rst. 


LIFE AT CAMP CAMERON. 
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ADVANCE PICKET. 


Many of the officers and men wanted to re- 
main in the field, as a volunteer regiment, but 
Colonel Lefferts was opposed to any action 
which should deprive the regiment of its 
place in the militia organization. And while 


the citizens of New York were, in general, | 
| National Capital, and in 1863 it hastened to 


disappointed that the Seventh should return 
so soon, many influential citizens, as has 
always been the case, preferred to have the 
regiment where it could act in home emer- 
gencies. Its contribution to the war was 


more of commanders than of privates. At | 


Washington, General McDowell had said to 
Captain Clark, “Sir, you have a company of 
officers.” 
of the regiment had been commissioned 
lieutenants in the regular army. And during 
the war, 606 members served as officers in the 
regular and volunteer army and navy. Three 


became major-generals, nineteen brigadier- | 
generals, twenty-nine colonels, and forty- | 
On a commanding | 
granite pedestal in Central Park stands a | 
bronze statue, by J Q. A. Ward, erected | 
“In honor of the members of the Seventh | 
| tained its highest prosperity and discipline, 


six lieutenant-colonels. 


Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y.—fifty-eight in 


| early death. 
| to Washington, as a member of the Ninth 


| lished posthumously, have given 





By June 15th, seventy members | 


number—who gave their lives in defence of 
the Union, 1861-1865.” 

The first one to fall will be the last remem. 
bered. Some day it may be thought fitting 
to erect a separate monument to the patni- 
otism and genius of Theodore Winthrop. 
who left his countrymen a picture of his true 
heart and manly fervor in the pages of 
“John Brent,” and other books, and of 
his love of country in the manner of his 
He marched with the Seventh 


Company, and after the first campaign, 
accepted a place on General Butler’s staff. 
with the rank of major. In the battle of 
Great Bethel, he led an impetuous assault 
on the enemy’s flank, and was shot dead at 
the head of his troops. His writings, pub- 
him a 
durable fame. Doctor Thomas W. Parsons, 
the poet, has embalmed his memory in the 
“ Dirge for One who Fell in Battle,” first 
printed in the “Atlantic Monthly,” and 


| beginning : 


“Room for a soldier! lay him in the clover; 

He loved the fields, and they shall be his cover; 

Make his mound with hers who called him onc 
her lover : 


“Where the rain may rain upon it, 
Where the sun may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the bee will dine upon it.” 


While the Seventh was sending men to 
the field to take command of volunteers in 
1861, it was also on the alert at home. It 
was again in the field when, in 1862, Stone- 


| wall Jackson raided the Shenandoah Valley 


and threatened a flank movement on the 


the defense of Pennsylvania against General 
Lee’s advance. It returned home July 16th, 
to take part in the last scenes of the draft 


| riots, and met the mob with spirit and success 


at Second Avenue and Twenty-third street. 
In June, 1864, Colonel Marshall Lefierts 
resigned his command, after a service in the 
regiment of fourteen years, and Emmons 
Clark, captain of the Second Company, was 
elected colonel. While the Seventh was on 
its way to Philadelphia during the Centennial 
year, to occupy Camp Washington on the 
Exhibition grounds, Colonel Lefferts was 
overcome with the heat and died on the 
cars of an affection of the heart. 

Colonel Emmons Clark has now been 
fifteen years in command of the Seventh. 
Under his leadership the regiment has at- 
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THEODORE WINTHROP (AFTER THE 


BY ROWSE.) 


CRAYON SKETCH 


and the recent subscriptions to the new 
armory fund are sufficient proof of its great 
popularity. But for a slight circumstance, 
Colonel Clark’s marked abilities as an 
officer might have been altogether devoted 
to the guidance of mercantile affairs. Both 


TARGET PRACTICE AT THE ARMORY. 


his grandfathers served in the Revolution. 
Born in Wayne County, New York, in 1827, 
he was graduated at Hamilton College in 
his twentieth year, and came to the city 
at his majority to begin the study of medi- 
cine, a profession which was deserted for a 
business opportunity which soon placed him 
in the responsible position of cashier of a 
transportation company. Only one thing 
disturbed his content with business pursuits: 
his name was placed early on the jury list 
and had a disagreeable habit of turning up 
whenever a jury was struck. To escape 
this annoyance, he determined to seek ex 
emption from jury duty by entering the 
militia, and joined the Second Company of 
the Seventh. ‘The first few evenings at the 
armory kindled the latent military spark 
within him. He bought a manual and an 
old musket for home practice before a tall 
mirror. In the same year, 1857, he accom- 
panied the Seventh to Boston to take part 
in celebrating the battle of Bunker Hill. 





The regiment was 
reviewed by Govern- 
or Gardner on the 
Common. Adjutant 
William A. Pond 
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(now Colonel of the veteran corps of the 
Seventh) wanted a regimental guide placed 
near the Governor. He happened to go to 
the Second Company and laid his hand on 
Private Clark, who felt the dignity of his 
position and presented such a soldierly 
figure and military bearing that every eye 
in the regiment noticed him. Some one 
said to Captain Shaler, “ That young fellow 
will be colonel, yet.” The next year, he 


reached the first rung of the ladder, in his 


Hill, in 1862, he adopted a theory for the 
government of his company, opposed to the 
views of the older officers. This was that 
the best way to keep up the good spirits of 
the men was to give them something to do. 
He drilled his company before breakfas 

and after breakfast, and twice in the after 
noon. As a consequence, the Second Com 
pany became remarkably proficient in 
company and skirmish drill; the men slept 
well and were the life of the regiment. 


COLONEL EMMONS CLARK. 


election as first sergeant. Another twelve- | 
month found him wearing the shoulder- 
straps of a second and soon of a first 
heutenant. In 1860, Captain Shaler was 
elected Major of the Regiment,and Emmons 
Clark, in the third year of his service, be- | 
came Captain of the Second Company, at | 
the head ot which he led the advance in that 
memorable march from Annapolis to Wash- 
ington. 


While in garrison at Fort Federal | 


When Colonel Lefferts resigned, Captain 
Clark was elected to the colonelcy. The 
rank and file, in 1873, presented = 
| colonel with a silver service, and Graful 
dedicated to him the “ Tribute Quickstep 
| Since 1866, he has been Secretary of the 
| New York Board of Health and has devoted 
| his spare moments mainly to the Sevent! 
In the voluntary militia service, the mem- 
bers of a regiment have the right to elect 
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new members. The term of enlistment 
is now for five instead of seven years. 


Militia-men are exempt from jury duty while | 
in active service, and if they complete their | 
About one- | 
| to drill and details with the energy and 


term of enlistment, for life. 
third do not complete the full term, and 
those who do may join the Veteran Corps 
of the Seventh Regiment. 

There was a time when the company 
feeling in the Seventh overbalanced the regi- 
mental feeling. But now, while every mem- 
ber does his best to advance the interests 
of his particular company, he takes at the 


same time a larger pride in the prosperity | 


and reputation of the regiment. Social 
intercourse is somewhat confined within the 


membership of the different companies, | 
each company having a separate room in | 
| bulletin. 
| tee who test the quality of his ambition to 


the armory for its meetings, by-laws of its 
own, and separate company drill. The com- 
panies differ slightly also as to the tastes and 
social position or occupation of their mem- 
bers. To indicate a few characteristics : The 
Third Company claims seniority. At the 
present time, the Tenth Company contains 
more of the sons of old and wealthy New 
York families than any other. (One can 
hardly mention any prominent family of 


wealth or social prestige that has not a | 


representative in the regiment.) The Ninth 
Company is accorded the first place as 
being the best drilled and evincing the most 
spirit; its members are for the most part 
connected with the great commercial houses 
of the metropolis. The Second Company is 
a rival of the Ninth in discipline, and re- 


sembles it in membership. The Eighth 
Company’s ambition to excel in rifle prac- 
tice overshadows every other characteristic. 
The popularity of a company depends, to a 
great extent, on its captain. The slight 
social distinctions pertaining to the different 
companies change very slowly, because, 


where one young man offers himself for | 
| and disposition, and he is at last transferred 


membership in a company without a social 
acquaintance with some of its members, ten 
are drawn in purely on account of such 
acquaintanceship. Social values tell in the 
Seventh Regiment roll; but that does not 
necessarily mean money or ancient lineage. 
The regiment is recruited mainly from 
clerks of average means and native ability, 
as well as education, who hold good posi- 
tions in the large banks, insurance offices, 
wholesale mercantile houses and manufact- 
uring establishments. There are always in 
the regiment fifty or more young gentle- 
men who take care of their estates, or 


whose estates take care of them. They are | 


| is a pure democracy. 


| able, he is balloted for. 








| good soldiers, and have nothing to gain in 
| the regiment more than the poorest mem- 


ber—in fact, less, for it is very rare that a 
man born to wealth becomes an officer in 
the Seventh, for he does not apply himself 


assiduity of the men who are obliged to 
make their own way in the world. In so far 
that merit, and neither wealth nor family, 
counts*in the line of promotion, the Seventh 
Several companies 
are now insisting on a surgeon’s examination 
before receiving a new member. 

The would-be recruit signs an application 
for membership, giving his name, residence, 
place and kind of business, the name of the 
member who proposes him, and the names 
of references. This is posted on the armory 
He is then visited by a commit- 


become a soldier, and who make inquiry 
of acquaintances concerning his character. 
If the report of the committee is favor- 
Five black balls 


exclude. Once elected, he signs the enlist- 


| ment roll, takes the “ iron-clad” oath of the 
| United States, and is directed to purchase a 


fatigue uniform. This is an expense of $15 
or $18. He is then promoted to the 
awkward squad for instruction in the school 
of the soldier. About this time he wonders 
why he ever joined a militia regiment, and 
is astonished to find that for years his 
heels, toes, head, shoulders, and arms, have 
been out of place and have grown obstinate 
by habit. Finally, he can toe the mark 
and stand straight without feeling dizzy. 
He is then made the custodian of a musket, 
and feels renewed affliction of spirit after 
tossing this musket from hand to shoulder 
until his arms are tired and disintegration 
sets in near the small of the back. _Instruc- 
tion in the manual once a week for six 
months smooths out the wrinkles in his body 


to his company, begins to talk about the glori- 
ous privilege of military drill and discipline, 


| and entices one of his outside friends into the 


awkward squad. Once allowed to parade, he 
is on the company roll and liable to every 
duty that arises. By this time he is thor- 
oughly convinced that there is something 
dreadfully earnest about the life of a militia 
regiment. 

The new member has never been accused 
ofa disposition to hide the“ 7” under a bushel. 
He has, of course, obtained a full uniform 
before appearing on parade. His dress-coat, 
of graceful cut and close fit, is of cadet-gray 
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mer and gray in winter; there are white leather 
cross-belts and trappings ; white duck trow- 
sers in summer, and gray, with a black stripe, 
in winter, and a stiff black French cap wit 
pompon. Ifhe happen to have a fine fig 


it, 


this uniform will bring out his good points 





if he happen to have a bad fig. 
ure, Apollo help him, for the uni- 
form will not. Knapsack, « 
belts, and cartridge-box bear 
the cipher, or monogram, of his 
regiment. His overcoat has a 
small cape, and is of the light 
blue of the regular army. 
The fatigue uniform is simp! 
gray jacket, trowsers, 
cap. Seventy or eighty dol 
lars, it is said, will obtain th 
whole cutfit, the arms and 
accouterments being sup- 
plied by the State. With 
a little care, the dress uw 
form will last through t 
five years’ term of servi 
unless, indeed, 
young soldier thrives 
too well on militia life 
and outgrows his 
clothes. Only slight 
changes have been 
made in the uniform 
of the Seventh during 
half a century. ‘The 
yearly dues are $12 2 or 
$15, varying with : 
ferent companies. 
trimmed with black cloth and gold lace, and From October to April, the members of 
with white worsted shoulder-knots in sum- | the Seventh meet at the armory once a week 


e 


TARGET PRACTICE AT CREEDMOOR. 
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for company drill. Ten battalion drills, by 
division, are held in the course of the year. 
The Seventh turns out for public parade five 
or ten times in a twelvemonth. The May 
inspection and parade always attract public 
attention. 

Too much importance cannot be attached 
to rifle practice, as it is being fostered by 
the National Guard at Creedmoor and other 


been severely drilled in the armory in the 
manipulation of the breech-loading rifle. 
With the remarkable precision and skill 
which the Seventh has acquired in the use 
of this weapon, short work would be made 
with any city mob. Almost every bullet 
would go on a death’s errand, and at two 
blocks kill perhaps two or even three men. 
Creedmoor gives the men _ confidence. 


THE MAY INSPECTION. 


rifle ranges, in New York and other States. | Three days a week, from May to No- 


It is doing more than any other agency to 
awaken interest and produce efficiency in the 
militia. General George W. Wingate is 
called “the father of rifle practice in this 
country,” and deserves credit for being 
mainly instrumental in turning the new 
_mania to useful account. Among the full 
regiments, the Seventh takes the palm for 
rifle shooting. 


Its ten companies have | 


vember, the National Guard enjoy the 
privileges of the range. When all the 
companies of the Seventh reach the general 
proficiency of the four or five crack com- 
panies, ordinary infantry and cavalry could 
scarcely cope with the regiment in the open 
field. Four or five companies of the Seventh, 
deploying as close skirmishers, could wit- 
ness the onset of a brigade of infantry or 
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a regiment of cavalry without shrinking. 
Every man would know that there would be 
one less of the enemy after each shot he 
fired; and while the attacking column was 
advancing one hundred and fifty yards, three 
hundred skirmishers could deliver such a 
murderous fire that no ordinary troops could 
hold their ground. It was lucky for the 
mob which the Seventh confronted at Eighth 
Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, during the 
Orange riots of July, 1871, that Creedmoor 
had not then been opened. 

The New Armory is a monument to the 
hold the Seventh Regiment has on the 
gratitude and confidence of the citizens of 


fund. The city government is in duty 
bound to provide its regiments with quarters, 
and it pays a rental on the building for a lim 
ited term of years—long enough, however, 
to cancel the interest and principal on th¢ 
bonds. The very successful issue of the 
New Armory Fair, which was the princi; 
semi-social event of the autumn, enabled 
the regiment properly to furnish the armory, 
which will be occupied about the time t 
paper comes from the press. The recept 
and ball have, however, been postponed 
until the coming autumn and winter. 

The Armory building covers an ent 
block, with a frontage of 200 feet on tI 








THE NEW ARMORY. 


the metropolis, who have expressed the 
pride they feel in the regiment by putting 
their hands into their pockets for nearly a 
quarter million dollars. The ground—the 
square bounded by Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
seventh streets, and Fourth and Lexington 


avenues—is a part of old Hamilton Park | 


and belongs to the city, which has given 
the Seventh Regiment a perpetual lease. 
Of the armory fund, $200,000 was the 
voluntary contribution of members of the 
regiment and wealthy citizens. Bonds were 
issued, with legislative sanction, for $150,- 
ooo, secured by an assignment of the lease 


and the building to the trustees of the armory | 


| avenues and 400 feet on the streets. 


It is 
massively built of red brick, with granite 
trimmings. The Fourth Avenue front, 
of 200 feet, with a depth of 100 feet, is 
built three stories high, and forms what is 
called the administration building. A tower 
rises above the central entrance, and in this 
and the square, slightly projecting corners 
there are narrow loop-holes for musketry. 
The long, narrow windows and the castel- 
lated appearance of the massive cornice 
strongly suggest the purposes of the struct 
ure. Three stories of the administration 
building are divided into ten rooms for 
the several companies, a council cham- 
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ber, veteran corps room, library, reception 
room, staff rooms, band and drum corps 
rooms, armorer’s and janitor’s rooms, rifle 
gallery, gymnasium, and a cadet corps room, 
—for it is the intention to revive the Seventh 
Regiment Cadets, a successful feature in war 
times, and thus to give the spirited boys of the 


city an Opportunity to train for future mem- | 


bership in the regiment. The remaining 
space, 200 feet wide by 300 feet deep, is a 
drill-room, the floor on the solid earth and 
the roof a broad oval, supported by iron 
truss arches designed by the architect as an 
improvement in strength on the supports of 
the arched roof of the Grand Central Depot. 
Care has been taken to secure a perfect 
floor. On a five-inch layer of concrete, cov- 
ered with asphalt, to hold back the moisture 
of the soil, have been laid sleepers of Long 
Island locust, sixteen inches apart, the 
intervening spaces filled in with concrete. 


The flooring strips of yellow pine plank, | 
three inches wide and two inches thick, are | 


laid on this solid foundation, the planks 
being cut across the grain to prevent sliver- 
ing. The drill-hall is lighted from the sides 
and from the roof. There are balconies 


for spectators at each end, and a narrow 
raised platform encircles the walls. 


Racks 
for muskets are ranged against the walls 
of the administration building, in the third 
story of which is a lunch and coffee 
kitchen. The drill-room may not be all 





that is desirable 
in a dancing-hall, 
but the members 





F 





THE ARMORER. 


will probably make it suffice for many 
grand balls of the future. Colonel Clark’s 
ideas of such a building are, to a great 
extent, embodied in the general plan of the 
armory, which was designed by Mr. C. 
W. Clinton, a member of the veteran corps. 
The architect has adapted the Italian style 








A CREEDMOOR SPORT—“THE TUG OF WAR,” 
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to a special purpose, which has no parallel | 


in any part of Europe, for America is not a 
camp, and the militia system of the United 
States is indigenous to the soil and atmos- 
phere of republican institutions. The New 
York Seventh wanted for an armory neither 
a barracks nor a fort. It sought something 
between a military club-house and a bar- 
racks-arsenal—a structure that should look 
like the home of an active military organ- 
ization, and speak in its plain, massive walls 


THE DOMINION 


THE BRAVE DAYS 


and noble aspect of the utility and dignity 
and firmness and strength of the National 
Guard. 

With the new armory, the Seventh Reg; 
ment takes upon itself greater obligations 
of duty, that only untiring discipline and 
increased public devotion can fulfill. Its 
many warm friends believe it will not belie 
its honorable record of the past, and that 
its motto, “Avo fuiria et Gloria,” will 
| be the watchword of its future. 


OF CANADA. I. 


OF OLD. 


RUNNING THE LACHINE RAPIDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


NEARLY three centuries and a half ago, 
Jacques Cartier, looking for the Indies, found 
the St. Lawrence. The Indian village of 
Stadaconé, hard by the beetling cliff of Que- 
bec, and the palisaded Indian town of Ho- 
chelaga nestling amid corn-fields under the 
shadow of the mountain,—which he named 
Mount Royal,—gave him kindly welcome. 
These and the mighty river and unbroken for- 
ests primeval extending to unknown horizons, 
were fair to see under the glowing summer 
sun and the marvelous tints of autumn. 
But an apparently endless winter succeeded, 
and horrible scurvy wasted his men like a 
pestilence. Returning to France with tales 
of “ black forests, deep snow, and thick ice,” 
instead of schooners full of yellow gold and 
rosy pearls, he received from his patrons 


maledictions instead of thanks. Of this 
introductory chapter of Canadian history, 
little remains but the memory of the hardy 
mariner of St. Malo. 


The first period of Canadian history begins 
with the first years of the seventeenth cent 
ury, and ends with the death of Count 
Frontenac and the peace made with the 


Iroquois in the year 1700. Through all 
this time, Canada had to fight for life with 
the Iroquois, or Five Nations of the Mo 
hawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, Onondagas and 
Senecas. The territory of this formidable 
confederacy extended from Lake Champlain 
and the Mohawk River to the western 
extremity of Lake Erie. The great Cana- 





dian names of the period, Champlain, Mais- 
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onneuve, La Salle, and Count Frontenac, 
are but the brightest stars in a crowded 
firmament. 

Between Jacques Cartier and Champlain’s 
time comes in an episode that frequently 
takes hold of my imagination. The Mar- 
quis de la Roche undertook to colonize and 
Christianize New France. To find gold 
and silver mines, and to spread the Gospel 
were the twin motives that animated the 
French gentlemen who sailed from France 
tothe New World in those brave days of 


gunwale the men could wash their hands 
in the sea. Coasting to the south of Nova 
Scotia, he came to those long low ridges of 
sand, well called Sable Island, that had 
been the dread of Basque and Norman and 
Breton fisherman before Jacques Cartier’s 
day, and that are the dread of mariners 
still. Here he landed his jail-birds, intend- 
ing to return for them when he had selected 
a site for his colony. A furious storm 
drove him back to France, and, thrown into 
prison by an enemy, he could neither organize 





Sable Isuéun .AD.1bea- 


| 
| 
| 
| 











SABLE ISLAND, A. D, 1603 


old. The quality of De la Roche’s colonists | another expedition nor get speech of the 


was bad enough, and the quantity not much 
better. In addition to his crew he had 
only some forty convicts. They sailed in a 


king. When the little craft that had borne 
them across the Atlantic slowly receded 
from the gaze of the convicts, suspicions 


vessel so small that from the cords of the | may have crossed their minds. When the 


VoL. XX.—6. 
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days passed into weeks, and weeks into 
months, without a sail appearing on the 
horizon, the suspicions deepened into con- 
viction. Savagely they cursed their fate 
and each other, and the patron who had 
proved their betrayer. What were they 
to do? On this ocean-girt Sahara, nearly 
a hundred miles from the mainland, there 


was, at any rate, nothing to stir ambition or | 


excite passion; no house to break into, no 
one to plunder, no society that had been 
their enemy, and against which instinct, 
necessity or revenge impelled them to wage 


war; no guards to enforce work, no hand- | 


cuffs, or strait and lonely cells. They were 
brothers in evil fate; surely the sentiment 


of a common brotherhood would now be | 


born in them and restore them to manhood! 


The island is a wilderness of sand, bow- | 


shaped, about thirty miles long, with a lake 
in the center, on the shores of which grow 
a few shrubs and sickly plants. Neither 
tree, rock nor cave offered friendly shelter 
from the driving rainand wintrysleet. They 
gazed on long reaches of sand, broken only 
by sand ridges covered with rank grass, or 
whortleberry and cranberry bushes in the 
depressions; along the indented shifting 
coast, the skeleton or ribs or broken mast 
of an ancient wreck ; or—after a gale of wind 
—human skeletons exposed to view; and 
beyond, the wild waste of the Atlantic, 
imprisoning them more relentlessly than 
their old prison bars. Fortunately they 
were able to build rude barracks out of the 
remains of Spanish vessels which had been 
wrecked on their way to Cape Breton, and 
they found on the island cattle and sheep 
that had come from those same vessels. 
When the cattle and sheep failed, they lived 
on fish ; and when their clothes were worn 
out they clothed themselves with the pelts 
of seals. Without adequate protection from 
the cold; surf-laden winds howling night and 
day; impenetrable fogs hiding the sky; the 
thunder of the sea striking the long line of 
land, and the vibration of the island under 
the tremendous pressure making them dread 
that they and their wretched sand-lots were 
to be swept into space ; and, to crown all, the 
fellowship of naught but the beast in them- 
selves! They quarreled and murdered one 
another, till only twelve were left. Seven 
miserable years passed, when one day a sail 
was seen making for the island, instead of 
giving it the usual wide berth. The pilot— 
Chédotel—who had sailed with De la Roche 
was in charge. The Parliament of Rouen 
had sent him to ascertain their fate, and bring 





back those who had survived. With all haste 
they packed up the stock of furs they had 
accumulated ; but their ill-luck did not deser 


| them, Chédotel seized upon their furs as 


the price oftheir voyage. Arrived in France, 
the king—Henry 1V.—desired to see them, 
They were presented to him, “ covered with 


| seal skins, with hair and beard of a length 


and disorder that made them resemble the 
pretended river gods, and so disfigured as 
to inspire horror. The king gave them fifty 


| crowns apiece, and sent them home, released 


from all process of law.”* Chédotel, too, 
was obliged to give back to them half their 
furs; and the curtain falls on the convicts, 
who form the first link of connection between 
French history on the St. Lawrence and in 
Nova Scotia. 

The seventeenth century opens on Can- 
ada, not with the St. Lawrence, but with 
attempted settlements at the mouth of the 
river St. Croix, in New Brunswick, and at 
Port Royal, in Nova Scotia. / The names 
of DeMonis, Poutrincourt, Champlain, Les- 
carbot, and others like them, men of gentle 
birth and insatiable enterprise, are linked 
with these unsuccessful attempts. We read 
sadly and sorrowfully of failure where 
our sympathies cry out for success; but 
what other results could there be with col- 
onization schemes based on court favor and 
government monopoly, instead of patient 
industry, and with a rank and file swept 
from streets and jails, instead of material 
like that which founded and made New 
England ? 

Champlain did not linger long about the 
rugged shores of Acadie. It was from the 
St. Lawrence that France could best extend 
her sway in all directions over the New 
World. In 1608 Champlain founded Quebec, 
not far from the village of Stadaconé, where 
Jacques Cartier had spent a miserable winter 
sixty-seven years before. The site of Cham- 
plain’s town is the market-place of the 
present Lower Town of Quebec. Above it 
rose the fort and the Upper Town, one of 
the strongest natural fortresses in the world. 
Well guarded gates defended the ap- 
proaches from the Lower Town, the St. 
Charles, the suburbs, and the open country 
in the rear. From Champlain’s time, here 
has been the center of French life and influ- 
ence in America. Till Montcalm fell glori- 
ously, a long line of French governors ruled 
proudly from the old castled rock. Then 


* Charlevoix, vol. 1, p. 109. Champlain’s Voy- 
ages, p. 42. 
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the lilies of France gave way to the Cross 
of St. George, which has waved ever since 
over a people French in blood and senti- 
ment, but who in every hour of need prove 
their loyalty to the British throne, and their 
attachment to institutions under which they 
first learned the lessons of liberty. Admira- 
bly situated for trade and commerce, strong 
as a fortification, surpassingly beautiful in 
situation, the center of almost everything that 
is romantic in the history of New France, 
Quebec was also fortunate in its founder. 
While he lived, Champlain was the head, 
heart and hand of the infant Colony. 
No name more deserving of honor is en- 


empire.” Patriotism and religion deter- 
mined his policy, and amid infinite labors 
and explorations his policy was single. With 
that as his pole star he forced his way up 
the Ottawa to the mouth of the Mattawan ; 
thence westerly to Lake Nipissing, and 
down French River to the mighty Lake 
Huron. Pursuing his course southward, 
along the eastern shores of the Georgian 
Bay, he came to the rich and populous 
country of the Hurons, around Lake Sim- 
coe, now one vast wheat field in the heart 
of the great Province of Ontario. His 
policy was to unite the Indians of the 
Saguenay, of the Ottawa, of the Georgian 


JACQUES CARTIER. 


rolled in Canada’s book of gold—not so 
much for what he did, as for what he was. 
Leaving out Jacques Cartier’s name, he 
was the first of that race of intrepid explor- 
ers, lay and clerical, voyageurs and nobles, 
who searched out the farthest recesses of 
the forest wilderness, and gave French 
names to mountains and lakes, 
portages and forts, from Louisburg to the 


shadows of the Rocky Mountains, and from | 
Bay and Lake Athabasca to | 
Fervid piety rather than love | 
| dividends would be paid to the company 


Hudson’s 
Louisiana. 
of adventure is the explanation of his life. 
“ The saving of a soul,” he would often say, 
“is worth more than the conquest of an 


rivers, | 


Bay, and of Lake Erie into one great con- 
federacy, under French leadership. Those 
tribes were to be converted by Franciscans 
and Jesuits, who would thus win a new 
field for Mother Church in compensation for 
that which had been lost in the Old World. 


| The same policy would ensure the pros- 


perity of Quebec. The Indians would bring 
their valuable peltries to the place where, 
under the Governor’s own eye, they could 
exchange them for French goods. The 
growth of the colony would be stimulated, 


that had established it, and the loyalty of the 
Indians and their respect for the mussion- 
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aries who represented France in their far- | 
away villages would be increased, when, at 
each annual visit to Quebec, they beheld the 
state of the Governor, partook of his hospi- 
tality, and heard the thunder of his can- 


non. The policy seemed feasible enough. 
The tribes of the East and West and North 
willingly acknowledged the supremacy, and 
accepted the protection of Champlain. 
Admiration of the French, a keen desire to 
exchange their furs for the marvelous things 


the French alone could give, and a common | 





| dread of the Iroquois actuated them. To 
bind them as his allies, Champlain delib. 
erately made himself the enemy of the 
Iroquois. ‘This was the one fatal defect of 
his policy. He should have conciliated 
those formidable warriors at any cost. A 
policy of conciliation must have succeeded. 
Had he sent among them his gray robes 
and black robes, the Recollet Friars and 
Jesuit fathers; backed these with presents 
that would have been irresistible at 
tenth the cost of war; gradually established 
a few forts along the Richelieu and the 
Hudson—New York could have been se- 
cured ‘as a winter port. This gained, the 
great game would have been gained for 
New France at the first move. The Pilgrim 
Fathers would have landed in 1620 at 
New Plymouth, but they would have been 
limited to rocky New England. English 
advance to the West would have been 
blocked, and the Atlantic colonies of the 
future cut in twain. It is strange that a 
man like Champlain, who had felt the dan- 
gers and loss resulting from being locked 
out from the ocean half the year, should 
have wasted his time on explorations to the 
north of the St. Lawrence instead of press- 
ing to the open south. The Iroquois alone 
barred the way. With these on his side he 
could have anticipated the feeble Dutch 
colony that, in 1613, settled on Manhattan 
Island, or could have swept them off. 
Probably he underestimated the strength 
of the Iroquois, and imagined that when 
he had consolidated the Northern and 
Western tribes, these would not resist him 
long. He could not foresee that the Dutch 
were to establish themselves at Albany, 
and by supplying the Iroquois with fire-arms 
make them a terror to Frenchmen as well 
as to Hurons; or that along those rocky 
| inlets and pine-covered Atlantic shores that 
had appeared to him so unpromising, a 
great commonwealth would grow,—slowly 
at first, but resistlessly as fate. Certainly 
it is not for us to mourn Champlain’s mis- 
take. After all, it is difficult to imagine that 
any one head could have changed the ces- 
tinies of America. Mighty forces soon came 
into play, which swallowed up the wisdom 
and the folly, the success and failure of the 
wisest and strongest. We know that what 
Champlain undertook todo he did with grand 
self-forgetfulness, and two and a half centu- 
ries after his death Quebec continues to honor 
his memory. 
Struggling against difficulty and misior- 


¢ 


tune, sustained by motives and hopes that 


one- 
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baser souls never know, Champlain’s picture 
is hung up in the national heart. Every- 
thing was against his determination to make 


Quebec prosperous. 
seems the view from Cape Diamond, the 


Boundless and fair as | 


extent of good soil was limited; for the | 


rugged Laurentides press down almost to the 
river's brink. What the soil yielded in sum- 
mer never fed the colony in winter. In 
spite of Champlain’s example, few of the 
colonists devoted themselves to tillage. 
They had come out, not to farm, but to 


trade, to hunt, and to make money, which | 


they intended to carry back to France and 
spend there. 
depended on the fur-trade; that depended 
on peace being kept with the Iroquois; 
and the Iroquois had been challenged to 
do. their worst. The city was thus little 
better than one of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s forts of the present day in the north- 
west, except that there was about it more 
of military and ecclesiastical state. It was 
perpetually in peril of starvation. Every 
winter scurvy decimated the wretched inhabi- 
tants. Again and again Champlain saw 
that it was on the verge of extinction; but 
he would not let it die. Honor to that 


patient courage undismayed by long con- 


tinued toil, that unselfishness, that religious 
continence and purity of life that long made 
his name an inspiration to the infant colony! 

Champlain’s successor was De Mont- 
magny. In his time the Island of Mont- 
real was settled. Religion had much to do 
with the foundation and early history of 
Quebec. It had everything to do with the 
foundation of Villemarie de Montreal. The 
new settlement was conceived in the brain 
of Jean Jacques Olier, the founder of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. The picture in 
his brain was not the splendid city of 
to-day, with its massive quays, palatial 
warehouses, widening and far-extending 
streets, but a religious community, full of 
heavenly zeal to propagate the true faith all 
through the illimitable wildernesses that 
extended along the banks of the two mighty 
rivers whose currents met at and embraced 
the beautiful island. Of course, when the 
immense commercial value of the position 


began to be understood, insinuations were | 


thrown out that the founders had been ani- 
mated by mundane rather than purely relig- 
lous motives. So talked the agents and 
friends of the great company of one hun- 
dred associates to whom Louis XIII. had 
made over all the territory of New France, 
with its capital, Quebec. They saw that 


The existence of Quebec | 
| lives before to delicate 
| refinements of the most refined society on 





Montreal would prove a serious rival to 
Quebec. From that day to this the two 
cities have been jealous of each other. The 
founders of Montreal indignantly repudiated 
the insinuations of the Company and its 
agents. They had forsaken France for 
Canadian winters, the privations of emi- 
grants, and anticipated tortures, not at the 
call of ambition nor with hope of gain, but 
for the greater glory of God. They had 
contributed freely all their worldly goods 
as well as themselves to the enterprise, and 
had bound themselves to seek no return for 
the money expended. Men of gentle birth, 
ladies who had been accustomed all their 
nurture and the 


earth, braved the Atlantic in filthy, infected 
little ships, made their home in the thick 
of the gloomy forest, and wore their lives 
out in ministering, nursing, and teaching. 
From the first, Montreal consisted of three 
religious communities, in honor of the Holy 
Family—a seminary of priests consecrated 
to Jesus, a hospital tended by nuns conse- 
crated to Joseph, and a school consecrated 
to the Virgin. Everything else in the set- 
tlement,—the farming, milling, trading, the 
military guard, existed for these, for these 
enshrined the heart and purpose of the new 
colony. Who of us is sufficiently pure in 
heart to pronounce righteous judgment on 
the members of the Society of Notre-Dame 
de Montreal? Motives cross and blend in 
each of us so strangely that we cannot tell 
which is dominant at any moment. Dross 
may have mingled with the gold in the hearts 
of Olier, Marguerite Bourgeoys, Jeanne 
Mance, and the other founders of Mont- 
real, but fine gold was undoubtedly there, 
and it is the gold that we value. Espe- 
cially are we attracted tothe first governor, 
Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve. 
Like Champlain, devout as a saint, pure in 
life amid surrounding license and manifold 
temptations, loving adventure, yet always 
maintaining a steadfast purpose, adding to 
the innate bravery of the French gentleman 
a caution that could cope with Indian craft, 
Maisonneuve’s character always inspires 
respect. Manly strength and _straightfor- 
ward piety never fail him. When his father 
opposed his embarking in the seemingly mad 
enterprise, he answered: “Every one that 
hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sis- 
ters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive a hundred-fold,” with an air 
so matter-of-fact that the worldly-minded 
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old gentleman really believed his son was 
going to make a good thing out of it, 
and ceased further opposition. When he 
arrived at Quebec, and the Governor and 
Council represented the folly and imprac- 


LONG SAULT RAPIDS, 


ticability of founding a settlement so far | 


away from any possible succor, and offered 
him the Island of Orleans instead, he an- 
swered: “It is my duty and my honor to 
found a colony at Montreal, and I would go 


if every tree were an Iroquois!” As we trace | 


the history of the early struggles of Mont- 
real for existence, we know not whether the 
prize of valor should be awarded to nuns or 
priests, to the Governor, the soldiers, or the 
laborers. Soldiers lived like priests, and 
priests out-did the soldiers in fearlessness. 
Every man carried his life in his hand, and 
heaven seemed so near that he counted life 
of little worth. All through the glowing 
summer there was no respite from watch- 


ing. 


During the night the Iroquois lay in wait 
behind the nearest tree or among the black- 
ened stumps, or in the very shadow of 
the fort or windmill. Woe to the heedless 
who ventured outside! Happy he who got 
away maimed and bleeding from an enemy 
who tortured his prisoners with 
nuity, mercilessly prolonging life that agony 
might be prolonged! Only when winter 


had robbed the mountain of its glorious | 


During the day the laborers took | 
their guns to the fields and worked, with | 
anxious glances at the surrounding forest. | 


autumn crown, and the St. Lawrence was 
| bound fast under crystal gyves as strong as 
| steel, could the settlers venture beyond the 
| fort or palisaded hospital, or their little row 
| of houses then, as now, called St. Paul 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


street. And not always even then, for the 
Iroquois defied the winter itself, and lurked 
for weeks in the deep, dry snow, ready to 
attack should the slightest carelessness invite 
them. I never hear men grudge the Sulpi- 
tians their property in Montreal without 
thinking of how it was acquired, and sug- 
gesting to the grumblers that property 
likely to be equally valuable two or three 
centuries hence, if not sooner, can now be 
secured on the Saskatchewan or the Peace 
river. To the Sulpitians we owe the foun- 
dation of the city. They won it from the 
forest and the savage by years of unre- 
quited toil and continuous expenditure of 
blood and tears. The infant colony was 
in the jaws of wolves. On it always broke 
the first and fiercest surges of attack. 
Every year some unfortunates were snatched 
away to a horrible death, and none knew 
whose turn would come next. These were 
conditions of existence to nurture heroism 
or despair. No one despaired. Many a 





inge- | 


story of the time has been preserved for us 
by the industrious Abbe Faillon. One, sym- 
pathetically told by Parkman, is well worth 
In 1660 a young officer, 


i 


| the reading.* 





*«“The Old Régime in Canada,” Chapter III. 
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Adam Daulac by name, resolved that instead 
of waiting for the lroquois to attack Mon- 
treal, he would go up the river, wait at 
some point they must needs pass, and 
attack them as they descended. Sixteen 
others joined him, the oldest thirty-one 
years of age. You can find their names, 
ages, occupation, property, and all about 
them, in the old records of Montreal. 
Maisonneuve, like a true knight, gave them 
leave to go on their quest. 
their wills, confessed, received the sacra- 
ments, and went forth with joy, like ancient 
Paladins, or like those early Christians who 
rushed on martyrdom. At the foot of the 
Long Sault they found a little palisade, 
“scarcely better than a cattle-pen,” and 
they determined to make this their fort and 
their grave. Attacked by two hundred In- 
dians, they held their own for a week ; and 
when seven hundred hewed a breach in the 
palisades, the Frenchmen—sword in one 
hand and knife in the other—threw them- 
selves into the thickest of the swarm and 
fought like madmen till every man of them 
was shot or stricken down. Thus died the 
glorious band, like the Spartans at Ther- 
mopyle, obeying the law of honor. The 


price of the victory made the [roquois relin- 


quish all thought of attacking Montreal that 
year. Full of fight as they were, they had 
had enough of it, and the colony was saved 
by the devotion of a handful of its children. 

The glory of Daulac pales before the 
steady light that enshrines the figures of the 
Jesuit missionaries to the Indians of Can- 
ada. Eyes and heart alternately glow and 
fill as we read the endless “ Relations ” of 
their faith and failures, their heaped-up 
measure of miseries, their bootless wisdom, 
their heroic martyrdoms. We forget our 
traditional antipathy to the name of Jesuit. 
The satire of Pascal, the memories of the 
Inquisition, and the political history of the 
order, are all forgotten. We dislike to have 
our sympathy checked by reminders that in 
Canada, as everywhere else, they were the 
consistent, formidable foes of liberty; that 
their love of power not only embroiled them 
continually with the civil authorities, but 
made them jealous of the Recollets and 
Sulpitians, unwilling that any save their own 
order, or, as we say—sect—should share in 
the dangers and glory of converting the 
infidels of New France. How can we— 
sitting at home in ease—we who have entered 
into their labors, criticise men before whose 
spiritual white heat every mountain melted 
away; who carried the cross in advance of the 


They made | 





GENTLEMAX OF THE ORDER OF ST. 
COSTUME OF 1700. 


SULPICH, IN THE 


most adventurous coureurs de bois, or guides ; 
who taught agriculture to the Indians on 
the Georgian Bay before a dozen farms had 
been cleared on the St. Lawrence; drove 
or carried cattle through unbroken forest 
round the countless rapids and cataracts 
of the Ottawa and French River, that they 
might wean the Hurons from nomadic hab- 
its and make of them a nation ; who shrank 
from no hardship and no indignity, if by 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE, INDIAN PILOT ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


any means they might save some of the 
miserable savages who heaped indignities 
upon them; who instituted hospitals and 
convents wherever they went, always (in the 
spirit of their Master) caring most for the 
weak, the decrepit, the aged ; and submitted 
themselves, without thinking of escape, to 
unutterable tortures rather than lose an 
opportunity of administering the last sacra- 
ments to those who had fallen under the 
hatchets of the Iroquois! Few Protestants 





have any idea of the extraordinary mission- 
ary activity of the church of Rome in the 
seventeenth century. Few Englishmen know 
to what an extent French society was inspired 
then by religious fervor, Few Canadians 
have any knowledge of the spiritual inherit- 
ance of which they are the heirs. It would 
be well for all of us to read Parkman’s * Tes. 
uits in North America,” if we cannot get 
hold of the original “ Relations”; for the 
story looked at even from a Protestant and 
Republican standpoint is one to do us all 
good, revealing as it does the spiritual 


| bonds that link into oneness of faith Protest- 


ant and Roman Catholic, and teaching that 
beneath the long black robe of the dreaded 
Jesuit is to be found not so much that dis- 
ingenuousness and those schemes of worldly 
ambition usually associated with the name, 
but a passionate devotion to the Savior, love 
for the souls of men, and the fixed stead- 
fastness of the martyr’s spirit that remains 
unshaken when heart and flesh faint and 
fail. The extent of the Jesuit missions in 


| Canada is surprising, in a century, too, 
| when the Protestant churches scarcely gave 


a thought to the great world work that now 
so largely engages their sympathies. In 
the Huron country alone, the mission con- 
sisted of eighteen priests, four lay brothers, 
and twenty-three men serving without pay, 
called donnés, or given men, as distinct 
from engagés, or hired men ; besides nineteen 
hired laborers, soldiers, and boys. On the 
towns of the Mission of St. Ignace—the 
majority of whose inhabitants had accepted 
Christianity, fell the heavy hand of Iroquois 
invasion in the spring of 1649. Here the 


VIEW IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 
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two Jesuit missionaries Brébeuf and Lale- 
mant were stationed. Their converts im- 
plored them to fly, but they refused. It was 


theirs to remain at their post, the one to give 
baptism at the last moment to whomsoever 


Lalemant, the nephew of the Superior at 
Quebec, was the counterpart of Brébeuf. 
Elijah sought and found his complement 
in Elisha. Bold St. Peter attached to him- 
self the timid John Mark. Stormful Luther 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 


sought it, the other to give absolution to 
the dying. Sixteen years before, Cham- 
plain had introduced Brébeuf and two oth- 
ers to the Hurons who had come down to 
trade. “These are our fathers,” he said. 
“We love them more than we love our- 
selves. The whole French nation honors 
them. They do not go among you for 
your furs. ‘They have left their friends and 
their country to show you the way to 
heaven. If you love the French as you say 
you love them, then love and honor these, 
our fathers.” Brébeuf at this time was forty 
years old. The enthusiasm of youth had 
passed into a deep, overmastering spiritual 
passion that fused all the forces of his being 
and directed them to the one great end. 
An iron constitution—the ready servant of 
a strong, fervid will—enabled him to do 
and endure anything. He might easily have 
won worldly distinctions, but his sole ambi- 
tion was to be a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. For fifteen years he had been the 
“ decus et tutamen” of the Huron Mission. 
His zeal had never flagged ; and now, after 
seeing success coming to crown his labors, 
he was doomed to behold the destruction 
of the Mission and of the Huron Nation. 


| met his mild Melancthon. 


Not more un- 
like, physically or temperamentally, were 
Brébeuf and Lalemant. They had toiled 
together in life, one in fervor and aim; 
and in death they were not divided. Space 
is wanting for details concerning the mis- 
sionary work of the various Roman Catho- 
lic orders in Canada. Nothing discouraged 
them; no defeat made them despair of 
eventual success. As brethren in Chnist, we 


| rejoice in their superb faith, though we may 


sometimes smile at the naive form in which 
it found expression. The Recollet friar, 
Joseph le Carou, the first priest who visited 
the Huron country, thus sustains his sink- 
ing courage: “ When one sees so many 
infidels needing nothing but a drop of 
water to make them children of God, he 
feels an inexpressible ardor to labor for 
their conversion and sacrifice to it his repose 
and his life.” Zuinglius himself might par- 
don the bold Sacramentarianism from such 
lips. The prophetic words of the Father 
Superior of the Jesuits in 1647 stir the heart 


| of the Christian—by whatsoever name known 


among men—like the blast of a trumpet: 
“We shall die; we shall be captured, 
burned, butchered. Be it so. Those who 





go 





die in their beds do not always die the best 
death. I see none of our company cast 
down.” And truly, in spite of failures, 
these men did a great work. Seeds of 
divine truth they sowed broadcast over the 
wilderness. Gradually they tempered the 
ferocity of the Indian character, and mit- 
igated the horrors of Indian war. They in- 
ducea the remnants of many tribes to settle 
under the shadow of their missions _pro- 
tected by forts. Portions even of the terri- 
ble Iroquois settled in Canada, and the 
Church has, on the whole, no children more 
obedient, and Queen Victoria certainly no 
subjects more loyal. Their superiority to 
other Indians is as plainly marked to-day as 
it was two centuries ago. No better voy- 
ageurs exist. In traveling among the Can- 
adian lakes and Lacustrine rivers, get 
Iroquois to man your canoes, and you are 
all right. No other crew, white or red, can 
be compared to them. Never intruding on 
their employers, because conscious of their 
own dignity; prompt to do what is needed 
without fuss or chatter; ready to talk when 
you wish it, but not offended should you 
keep silence for weeks; never grumbling; 
strong, cleanly, weather-wise, and expe- 
rienced in all the mysteries of wood-craft 
and canoeing, they are splendid fellows to 
have with you. 

Other orders as well as the Jesuits estab- 
lished missions at various points, and the 
Christianized Indians from these did good 
service in the wars of the next period. The 
Sulpitians established one in Montreal on 
the slope of the mountain near the present 
Seminary. ‘Two stone towers, part of the 
defenses of this Mission, still exist, and were 
recently pointed out to me by one of the 
priests as the oldest remains of former 
days now standing in Montreal. Recently, 
Protestant churches in Canada have sent 
missionaries to the Indians, but the church 
of Rome bore the burden and heat of the 
day, and still occupies the post of honor. 
Her missions are co-extensive with the Do- 
minion. I have seen them in New Brunswick, 
where the Restigouche mingles its waters 
with the Bay Chaleur; on the great Mani- 
toulin, where the remains of the Huron Na- 
tion sought refuge, and under the shadow 
of the Rocky Mountains, where gentle ladies 
who had traveled across the great loneland 
lovingly ministered to Cree and Blackfeet 
children orphaned by war and the smallpox. 
Words are too weak to acknowledge the de- 
votion to God’s will and the self-sacrifice for 
man that the histories of such missionaries 
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record. They have laid the country under a 
large debt of gratitude. The one thing that 
Canada cannot be too thankful for is that she 
has no Indian wars. For this unspeakable 
blessing, how much do we owe to the teach- 
ing, sacrifices, and long-continued labors of 
self-exiled men and women whose names are 
written, not in the columns of newspapers, 
but in the Book of Life ? 

The first period of Canadian history 
closes with the administration of Count 
Frontenac. Previous to his arrival in the 
colony the only settlements of consequence 
were in the neighborhood of Quebec, Three 
Rivers and Montreal. His predecessor, 
Courcelles, had seen the advantages of 
establishing a fort at the outlet of Lake 
Ontario, and before Frontenac had been 
long in the country this step was urged 
on his attention by Robert Cavalier, Sieur 
de La Salle, a young man whose brain 
teemed with vast schemes of discovery, and 
of securing to France the trade of the great 
unknown West and the Indies. The Sem- 


inary of St. Sulpice had given to La Salle, 
soon after his arrival in Montreal, a large 
grant of land above the rapids, now known 
as the Lachine, on the understanding that he 
should form an outpost there, from which, 
at any time, intelligence of the approach of 


the Iroquois could be conveyed to the city. 
While engaged on this seigniory, clearing 
land and fur trading, some Indians from the 
west gave him information of a river called 
the Ohio, which they said flowed west or 
south until it reached the ocean. Leaping 
to the conclusion that this ocean must be 
the “ Vermilion Sea,” or Gulf of California, 
his imagination was fired with the prospect 
of finding the long-desired western passage 
across America to China and India. To 
this great work of discovery he at once 
devoted himself, and never did Knight of 
the Table Round seek for the Sangreal, or 
Crusader press forward to gain the Holy 
City, with more disregard of difficulties or 
contempt of dangers, or with more sustained 
faith, than animated La Salle. His first step 
was to secure a permanent foothold on Lake 
Ontario, to be his starting point and base of 
operations. He parted with his seigniory, 
the Seminary paying him handsomely for 
his improvements ; and, gaining the entire 
confidence of the new Governor, he induced 
him to establish a fort at the point where 
the St. Lawrence issues from Lake Ontario 
to sweep in long reaches and winding 
channels around and past the countless 
islets and rocks and fairy haunts that we 
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modestly style the Thousand Islands. The | 
new fort, called Frontenac, was established 
at the mouth of the Cataraqui, near the 
site of the Téte du Pont Barracks, in what 
is now the city of Kingston. Fort Fronte- 
nac at once became an important trading | 
center for all the tribes of the upper lakes. 
Previously their trade was being diverted 

through the country of the Iroquois to 
New York, and Frontenac felt that friend- 





acknowledged failure, nor of his famous dis- 


| coveries and untimely end. It is said that 


the rapids beside his first seigniory received 
the name of La Chine from some of his 
recreant followers, in derision of his original 
dream ; but derision could not well be more 
out of place in connection with any man 


| than with La Salle, whose failures were 


more splendid and fruitful than most men’s 
success. In 1673 the Jesuit Marquette had 
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ship and allegiance would soon follow trade. 
Kingston is still of importance as the place | 
of transhipment for the corn and lumber of 
the west on its way to the east. The lumber | 
brought from Michigan and Lake Superior 
in vessels is made up into rafts at Garden 
Island, or Collins’ Bay, near the city, and | 
rafted down the river to Quebec; and the 
corn is transferred from vessels, by means 
of elevators, into barges suited to the canals 
of the St. Lawrence. Count Frontenac and 
La Salle saw clearly that the diversion of 
the trade of the upper lakes out of Dutch 
and English hands into their own could be 
made a personal as well as a national gain. 
Hence opposition, natural enough on the 
part of the Montreal traders; though as 
La Salle’s only object in making money was 
to spend it on schemes of discovery for the 
aggrandizement of France, his personal 
gains would be, ina manner, national. This 
is not the place to speak of his heart-break- 
ing failures, and of the fixed will that never 


reached the “ Father of Waters” from Lake 
Michigan, by the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
Now, in 1680, La Salle came upon it from 
the Illinois, sailed in canoes to its mouth, 
and took possession of it and its valley and 
coast for France and King Louis XIV. 
He gave the name of Louisiana to the vast 
region extending from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the head-waters of the Missouri. New 
France and Louisiana thus embraced the 
whole continent, except the country along 
the Atlantic coast to the east of the Alle- 
ghanies, where the British colonies were 
struggling into existence. New France in- 
cluded not only all to the north of the St. 
Lawrence and the great lakes, but that 
magnificent prairie and timbered country 
out of which the northwestern States of the 
Union were subsequently carved. Ina 
triangle, the apex of which is the junction 
of the Ohio with the Mississippi—one side 
the line of the Ohio, the other the line of the 
Missouri, and the base the great lakes—we 
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find the very core of the United States. 
This great region was admittedly included 
in New France, and Louisiana included all 
to the south of it ; while the country between 
the Ohio and the Alleghanies was disputed 
territory. At every important strategic 
point near the outlets of the lakes and 
along the rivers, the flag of France waved 
over some kind of a fort ; and in every fort 
you found a soldier, a trader and a mis- 
sionary. 
history tells of the long contest with Britain 
and the British Colonies for this future seat 
of empire, this great home of gathered mil- 


lions, and ends with the death of Wolfe and | 


Montcalm on the plains of Abraham, and 
the surrender of Canada to Great Britain 
in 1760. 

Upto the middle of the eighteenth century 
all the indications, to a superficial observer, 
were in favor of America being French 
rather than Anglo-Saxon. Had Louis XIV. 
allowed the Huguenots to emigrate, such 
might have been the result. The only 
people in old France anxious to leave it dur- 
ing his reign were the Huguenots, and only 
to them was emigration forbidden. Gladly 
would they have carried their skill and indus- 
try, their national versatility and enterprise, 
to the New World, and built up round their 
altar fires a great French State. They would 


have supplied the blood, bone and muscle | 


needed to make the vast outline of New 
France a reality. Expecting nothing from 
the home government, 
favor, they would have trusted to their own 
initiative for everything. From very ne- 
cessity the fabric of their commonwealth 
would have grown up in the bracing atmos- 
phere of liberty. But while neither England 
nor France then understood religious or 
civil liberty, England, as usual, was happily 
illogical. She permitted her Puritans to 
exile themselves from the fatherland. The 
boon, perhaps, seems to us small, but not so 
would it have seemed to the French non- 
conformists. The English Puritans could 
seek, and they found, beyond seas, free- 
dom to worship God. And though their 
own sufferings for conscience sake did not 
teach them the elements of toleration prac- 
tically, it came to this, that they had all the 
freedom they themselves desired. In Mas- 
sachusetts they tolerated only “ the truth,” 
and persecuted Anabaptists and Antino- 
mians, Quakers and witches; but the per- 
secutions in the Bay State simply led to the 
founding of other States. They had freedom 
to build schools and churches and to lay 





The second period of Canadian | 





seeking no court | 





the foundations of colleges ; to take posses. 
sion of the forest, till the soil, and en; gage 
in near and far- ‘distant fisheries. They 
developed naturally. The Imperial Govern. 
ment treated them with wholesome neglect, 
allowing them to grow without incasing 
their young bodies in strait-jackets, or flat. 
tening their heads out of shape to please 
the eye of bishop or intendant or lieuten- 
ant-general of the king. Slowly but surely 
the illogically-treated illogical exiles built 
up a series of sturdy commonwealths, self. 
governed and bound together by that best 
cement of society—the strong religious con- 
victions of the individual members. 

New France got only the emigrants that 
the king and the company sent out. They 
would send any but Huguenots. Unfor- 
tunately few except Huguenots cared to go. 
The Huguenots were the victims of a more 
logical persecution than the Puritans. They 
might not live in France unless they denied 
their faith, neither might they depart in 
peace from the land that denied them the 
first right of human beings. If they escaped 
beyond the border they could enrich Hol- 
land, Brandenburg, England—any land save 
New France, the land that needed them 
most. There the priest and the soldier 
ruled,—pious priest, brave soldier, but unfor- 
tunately out of their place, not in their 
place,—and priest and soldier were one. 
By the law, no heretic could remain on the 
fair virgin soil of New France. Even the 
Huguenot merchants of Rochelle, who held 
in their hands the greatest part of the trade 
of the colony, were not allowed a residence. 
The principal merchant came out to see 
after his property, but the honest man could 
not get even a special license to remain all 
winter and collect his debts. Doubtless his 
debtors believed the law good! Let the 
New World remain a wilderness rather than 
be converted into a refuge and home for 
heretics! Great efforts were indeed made 
to people it with true believers. The king 
did his best. He sent soldiers to protect 
the settlers, and ship-loads of women to be 
wives for them. Royal favors and bounties 
were given to encourage early marriages 
and large families. The stimulants proved 
more successful in accomplishing those re- 
sults than the similar stimulants offered to 
encourage the growth of hemp. We read 
of gentilshommes and habitants with families 
of thirteen and fifteen; but with only two 
or three sheep, and sometimes not so many. 
When the father went off to hunt or fight, 
the mother and children would have starved 
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ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, NEAR MONTREAL. 


had it not been for the exhaustless sup- 
plies of eels that the St. Lawrence yielded. 
Beneficent and mighty stream—sacred river 
of Canada—its Ganges and Nile combined 
—well may Canadians love thee! What 
other river can be compared to our St. 
Lawrence? None other pours down to 


the ocean such a mighty flood of water— 


Not like the yellow Tiber 
Mississippi; but a crystal 


and such water! 
or the muddy 


| hundred miles; now 


gathering itself to- 


| gether again under the towers of Montreal, 


purity in current vast and strong, that man, | 


with all his abominations of steamers and 
sewers and factories has been, as yet, unable 
to pollute. Why should poet celebrate the 
honey of Hymettus and the vines of Rhine- 
land, and not the fish of the St. Lawrence, 
its bass, sturgeon, muskallonge, and its white 
fish, most delicious of all fresh-water fish ? 
What a course it runs, from the exhaustless, 


to swing grandly down to the far-distant 
sea, past the storied ramparts of Quebec 
and the frowning cliffs of the Saguenay! 
Proudly Canadians boast that there is no 
river like their own St. Lawrence. And 
well may we sing its praises. It has been 
everything to us in the past, and promises to 
be more in the future. 

But to return to our narrative. With 
the best intentions in the world on the 
part of a king, who believed himself to 
be Providence, the infant colony was kept 
in leading strings, ecclesiastical, civil and 
industrial. Men went to mass under penalty 


| of being made fast to a post with collar and 


| chain. 


crystal reservoir of Lake Superior, suspended | 


600 feet above the sea, across nearly thirty | 


degrees of longitude to the Gulf! Down 
the Sault Ste. Marie, and among the multitu- 
dinous Huronian rocks of the Georgian Bay; 


out of Lake Huron, and along the low, | 


fertile banks of Lake Erie; rushing into 
Ontario to the sound of the thunder of 
Niagara; stealing quietly away from Kings- 


ton and seeking to lose itself amid a | 
marvelous labyrinth of islands that offer to | 


it in wood and rock, in bluff, bay and glen, 
every variety of form and color; sedately 
emerging from those fascinations and pur- 
suing the quiet, onward flow of an ordinary 
river, only to break loose soon and leap 
madly over broken precipices in a succes- 
sion of wonderful rapids during the next 


Profane swearing was punished 
with fines, and at length with the pillory. 
In spite of religion being so protected, the 
good priests never weary of lamenting over 
the stubborn wickedness of the people. Of 


| course, too, it could be argued, if the people 


are so bad when authority does its utmost 
on behalf of religion, what would they be 
if the bonds were relaxed! The regulations 
in Massachusetts and the blue laws of 
Connecticut may be quoted as an offset. 
True, but herein lay the difference. Instead 
of being imposed on them by external 
authority, the harsh laws of New England 


| were adopted by the people in the exercise 
| of their own intelligence, and 


could be 
changed as the people became politically 
more intelligent. But in New France there 
could be no such thing as popular initiative 
or change in politics, education, religion, or 
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trade. ‘These included every activity and 
department of life, save eating, drinking and 
amusements. Local legislation was forbid- 
den and local schools undreamed of. In- 
dustrially, nothing could be done unless His 
Majesty pulled the strings. He must give 
money orauthority. Charters and patronage 
as well as honors flowed from him. Monop- 
olies rigidly confined trade within licensed 
bounds, and when it languished in conse- 
quence, the only cure suggested was another 
monopoly. Officials, skilled in the art of 
“how not to do it,” multiplied. Knavery 
and corruption widened their baleful influ- 
ence year by year. As far as the people 
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were concerned, this centralized system of 


exclusiveness and authority resulted in driv- | 


ing adventurous young men into the forest, 
there to become lawless coureurs de bois, and 
in stupefying the masses,—teaching them not 
to put their own shoulders to the wheel, but 


to look up to the Government as a Hercules | 


ever ready and able to deliver them. The 
feudal land tenure also stood in the way of 
agricultural improvement and popular ad- 
vance. The knowledge that his toil goes to 
improve his own land, for his own and his 
children’s benefit, inspires the dullest clodpoll. 
This inspiration the Aaditans had not. Labo- 
riously, yet indolently, they worked their 
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farms with the absurd old implements their 
fathers had known in Normandy. They 
divided and subdivided their land among 
children and grandchildren, in long, narrow 
strips, so that each might get a river frontage. 
until the subdivision of the original paternal 
acres afforded a fit illustration of the infinite 
divisibility of matter. What boundless con- 
tempt these ribband farms—66%4 or 331% 
yards broad and 2,000 yards long—inspire 
in the breast of a prairie farmer! In more 
ways than one, however, they suited the gen- 
ius of a people who loved society. The farm- 
houses of an agricultural district constituted 
a continuous village of neat white-washed 
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| cottages along the line of the main road. 
Interminable law-suits and fiddling broke 
| the monotony of life; still more frequently, 


religious festivals, when work was thrown 
| aside, and gaiety—that too often degener- 
ated into drunkenness—reigned supreme. 
The people enjoyed life like children— 
| enjoyed it more than their prosperous Puritan 
neighbors to the south, who took their pleas- 
ures, like their religion, sadly. They followed 
| a trusted leader through the deep woods, for 
an onslaught on the Iroquois or the English, 
with a gayety of heart very different from 
| the prayerful deliberativeness with which New 
| England made war; but their attacks were 








confined to exposed settlements, the fate of 
which determined nothing ; whereas, when 
the British laid aside axe and sickle and 
grasped the musket, they struck at the ene- 
my’s capitals. In the contest, our sympathies 
are continually enlisted on the side of the 
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hopeless a contest he had been sent; but 
none the less did he do his duty. 


The first period of Canadian history ends 


with the death of Frontenac. The second, 
with the death of Montcalm. The third 
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gallant, kindly, gay-hearted Frenchmen; 
but none the less do we feel that the issue 
was predetermined. France deserved to 
lose New France. She endeavored to gov- 
ern her thin line of settlers for her benefit, 
and not their own, and with the worn-out 
wisdom of Paris, instead of the fresh expe- 
rience they themselves gained in the wilder- 
ness. And to those who would gladly have 
emigrated in thousands, and who would 
have made the best colonists in the world, 
she issued imperative orders: “Land not 
on the wide, extended shores, that require 
only the hand of the diligent; people not 
the banks of those mighty rivers, that are 
calling so loudly for you.” Her orders were 
perforce obeyed. Nemesis followed, as it 
always does; for in Nature and Providence 
there is no such thing as forgiveness. And 
so it happened that, when the long contest 
came to be finally fought out between Eng- 
land and France for the prize of the New 
World, the one power had on the ground two 
or three millions of hardy, intelligent, self- 
reliant fishermen, farmers, and backwoods- 
men; the other had little groups of soldiers, 
Indians, and coureurs de bois, scattered among 
scores of forts and over illimitable forests, and 
a militia drawn from some sixty or seventy 
thousand colonists, poor, dependent, uned- 
ucated; ready, indeed, at a moment’s notice 


deals with Canada as a colony under British 
rule, and ends with the Act of 1867, which 
united the various British colonies on the 
main land of North America into the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The political history of 
Canada begins in the second half of this 
period, and in its social and political devel- 
opment consists its chief interest. 

By the peace of 1763, virtually the whole 
continent became British. Canada and the 
old British Colonies had, however, walked 
too long apart, to be easily united. They did 
not share in a common life. The thoughts 
that stirred the heart of the one people found 
no echo in the breast of the other. They ac- 
knowledged the same authority without being 
linked in any other way. Hence, when twelve 
years afterward the struggle began, the issue 
of which was supposed to be the utter destruc- 
tion-of British authority in America, though 
the children separated themselves from the 
mother, the old foe remained true to the new 
allegiance. At the beginning of the war, 
Montgomery captured Montreal, and along 
with Arnold made a gallant but unsuccessful 
attempt to carry Quebec, by escalade, in mid- 
winter. The invasion ended in failure, and 
was not renewed even when France came to 


| the assistance of the States, and when it 


for dashing foray or raid, but whose families | 


would starve if their bread-winners enlisted 
en masse for continuous service. No one 
Saw more clearly than Montcalm to how 


| soldiers of England. 


might be supposed the sympathies of the Can- 
adians would incline them to fight side by 
side with the soldiers of France against the 
The St. Lawrence 
again became, and still remains, the dividing 
line between two peoples and governments. 
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ON ONE WHO DIED IN MAY. 
(J. H. E. MAY 3d, 1870.) 


Why, Death, what dost thou, here, 
This time o’ year? 

Peach-blow, and apple-blossom ; 

Clouds, white as my love’s bosom; 
Warm wind o’ the West 
Cradling the robin’s nest; 

Young meadows, hasting their green laps to fill 
With golden dandelion and daffodil :— 
These are fit sights for Spring ; 
But, oh, thou hateful thing, 
What dost thou, here? 


Why, Death, what dost thou here 
This time o’ year? 
Fair, at the old oak’s knee, 
The young anemone ; 
Fair, the plash places set 
With dog-tooth violet ; 
The first sloop-sail, 
The shad-flower pale ; 
Sweet are all sights, 


Sweet are all sounds of Spring; 
But thou, thou ugly thing, 
What dost thou, here ? 


Dark Death let fall a tear. 
Why am I here? 
Oh, heart ungrateful! Will man never know 
I am his friend, nor ever was his foe ? 
Whose the sweet season, then, if it be not mine? 
Mine, not the bobolink’s, that song divine 
Chasing the shadows o’er the flying wheat! 
’Tis a dead voice, not his, that sounds so sweet. 
Whose passionate heart burns in this flaming rose 
But his, whose passionate heart long since lay still ? 
Whose wanhope pales this nun-like lily tall, 
Beside the garden wall, 
But hers, whose radiani eyes and lily grace, 
Sleep in the grave that crowns yon tufted hill! 
All Hope, all Memory 
Have their deep springs in me, 
And Love, that else might fade, 
By me immortal made, 
Spurns at the grave, leaps to the welcoming skies, 
And burns a steadfast star to steadfast eyes. 
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NATURE AND THE POETS, AGAIN. 


Ir is pleasant to note how many persons 
throughout the country stand ready to defend 
our poets against anything that seems like 
unfair treatment. Question but the minutest 
fact of Bryant, or Lowell, or Longfellow, 
and a cloud of witnesses rises. up to con- 
found you. Since my article on the above 
subject in the December Scrisner, I have 
been taken to task by several writers in the 
magazines and newspapers, and by many 
private letters, and the fallacy of my harm- 
less criticism pointed out to me. A bright 
school girl, whom I met on the train, said 
it was not “fair,” and, for the moment, I 
was filled with confusion and contrition. 

But I am not now going to take back 
anything I have said, but rather to add to 
my offending. Only a few days since I was 
reading a poem, in one stanza of which the 
wild rose, the golden-rod, the white elder, 
and the meadow lilies, were all made to 
bloom at the same time. Our two species of 
elder, S. Canadensis and S. piebens, bloom in 


May and June; the common wild rose, or 
eglantine, a little later ; the yellow lilies are in 
their glory in July, and the golden-rod in late 


August and September. This is the rule; 
exceptional instances might occur that 
would justify the poet’s combination; but 
the poet is not to deal in exceptions; his 
verse is to reflect the large universal fact; he 
must keep the broad highway of the seasons, 
and if he steps aside from it the reader is to 
be apprised of the fact. Every flower has 
its period; the main body comes at some 
well-defined time ; there are stragglers before 
and after, but they only point to the larger 
fact I have stated. 

It was upon this ground that I criticised 
Lowell’s use of the dandelion and butter- 
cup, describing his lawn as gilded with them 
both at the same time. Everybody knows 
thatan occasional dandelion may be observed 
in bloom any time from May to November, 
especially when the grass is kept short, and 
that the buttercup holds on late in the sea- 
son also, yet the periods of the main inflo- 
rescence of the two plants are separated by 
at least a month, while Lowell speaks of them 
as if they were contemporaneous. The but- 
tercup (&. acris ) is a tall plant, it comes when 
things are high ; it holds its head above the 
clover and the daisies, and shows upon the 
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waving fields like a thin wash of gold. The 
dandelion, on the other hand, belongs to 
that earlier stage of the season when the 
grass is short,—to unfledged May; it is a 
carpet flower ; it sits low upon the ground, 
and spots the lawn with gold rather than 
gilds it. Growing amid the buttercups 
and the blooming clover, it would be entirely 
hidden. No, nature does not bid against 
herself in this way. Lowell, in “ Al Fresco,” 
is literally in clover; he is reveling in the 
height of the season, the full tide of summer 
is sweeping around him, and he has no right 
to thedandelion, which he himself elsewhere 
says is the 


“First pledge of blithesome May.” 


(It is true the low, or bulbous, buttercup 
comes earlier than &. acris,and this would 
help Lowell out by a week or two.) 

Our genial Autocrat lays himself open to 
the same kind of criticism when, in his poem 
on spring, even stretching spring well into 
June, he rings in the pond lily, and makes 
it a rival of the rose. 


“Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge 
The rival lily hastens to emerge, 
Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips, 
Till morn is sultan of her parted lips.” 


The white pond lily belongs to the last 
half of summer, when the heat has reached 
the slime and ooze at the bottom of the 
streams and lakes. The Autocrat is aware 
of this fact too, for in his poem on “ Mid- 
summer,” he says: 


“T hate those roses’ feverish blood! — 
Pluck me a half-blown lily-bud, 

A long-stemmed lily from the lake, 
Cool as a coiling water snake.” 


The poet which most readers and critics 
seem to regard as the high priest of nature, 
and incapable of error of this kind, is Bry- 
ant. I yield to none in my admiration of 
the sweetness and simplicity of Bryant's 
poems of nature, and, in general, of their 
correctness of observation; yet I believe 
he sometimes tripped upon his facts, and 
that at other times he deliberately moulded 
them, adding to or cutting off, to suit 
the purposes of his verse. I will cite 
heré two instances in which his natural 
history is at fault. In his poem on the 
bobolink he makes the parent birds feed 
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their young with “seeds,” whereas, in fact, 
the young are fed exclusively upon insects 
and worms. The bobolink is an insectiv- 
erous bird in the North, or until its brood 
has flown, and a granivorous bird in the 
South. 

In his “ Evening Revery” occur these 
lines : 
“The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 
Their prison shells and shoved them from the 


nest, 
Plumed for their earliest flight.” 


It is not a fact that the mother-bird aids 
her offspring in escaping from the shell. 
The young of all birds are armed with a 
small temporary horn or protuberance upon 
the upper mandible, and they are so placed 
in the shell that this point is in immediate 
contact with its inner surface; as soon as 
they are fully developed and begin to strug- 
gle to free themselves, the horny growth 
“pips” the shell. Their efforts then con- 
tinue till their prison walls are completely 
sundered, and the bird is free. This process 
is rendered the more easy by the fact that 
toward the last the shell becomes very 
rotten; the acids that are generated by the 
growing chick eat it and make it brittle, so 
that one can hardly touch a fully incubated 
bird’s egg without breakingit. To help the 
young bird forth would ensure its speedy 
death. It is not true either that the parent 
shoves its young from the nest when they 
are fully fledged, except, possibly, in the case 
of some of the swallows and of the eagle. 
The young of all our common birds leave 
the nest of their own motion, stimulated 
probably by the calls of the parents, and, in 
some cases, by the withholding of food for a 
longer period than usual. 

As an instance where Bryant warps the 
facts to suit his purpose, take the “ Yellow 
Violet,” of which I spoke in the previous 
article, and the poem, “ The Fringed Gen- 
tian.” Of this last flower he says: 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 

The aged year is near Lis end.” 


The fringed gentian belongs to September, 
and, when the severer frosts keep away, it 
runs over into October. But it does not 
come alone and the woods are not bare. 
The closed gentian comes at the same time, 
and the blue and purple asters are in all 
their glory. Golden-rod, turtle-head, and 
other fall flowers also abound. When the 
woods are bare, which does not occur in 





New England till in or near November, the 
fringed gentian has long been dead. No, 
if one were to go botanizing and take 
Bryant’s poem for a guide he would not 
bring home any fringed gentians with him. 
The only flower he would find would be 
the witch-hazel. Yet I never see this gen- 
tian without thinking of Bryant’s poem, 
and feeling that he has brought it im- 
mensely nearer to us. 

What I said of Bryant’s yellow violet 
last December, I repeat now: it is not the 
first flower in any part of the country, and 
it is not sweet-scented in any proper sense 
of the term. It doubtless has a faint, herby, 
grassy smell, as have all fresh, growing things, 
but perfume that one can detect upon the 
“ virgin air” it has not; the white violet / 
blanda alone of our violets is entitled to 
this praise. 

Bryant speaks of the yellow violet as an 
April flower lasting over into May, and two 
of my critics confirm this statement. Now 
Bryant has a poem called “ The Twenty- 
Seventh of March,” in which he makes 
mention of the two earliest wild flowers. 
Is the yellow violet one of them? Here 
are the lines: 

“ Within the woods 
Tufts of ground-'surel, creeping underneath 
The leaves of the last summer, send their sweets 
Upon the chilly air, and, by the oak, 
The squirrel-cups, a graceful company, 
Hide in their bells, a soft aerial blue”— 
ground-laurel being a local name for trail- 
ing arbutus, called also May-flower, and 
squirrel-cups for hepatica, or liver-leaf. I 
hope my critic of the “ Evening Post” 
can reconcile the above lines with his 
statement, so carefully corroborated, that 
the yellow violet ( V. /anciolata) is the first 
spring flower in Massachusetts. In which 
of the two poems is Bryant nearer the 
truth ? Of course in the latter, although 
he doubtless considered himself near enough 
to the truth for poetical purposes in the for- 
mer. He set out to glorify the early yellow 
violet, to enhance and magnify its charms, 
and in doing so he endowed it with virtues 


‘not its own. In some localities the hous- 


tonia, claytonia, dicentra, and saxifrage 
come before it: the arbutus is generally 
earlier, and the hepatica always is. The 
last two plants make preparation in ad- 
vance, but these two,—as, in a measure of 
course, do all plants,—carry their leaves 
through the winter and their flower buds 
fully formed, and when spring comes have 
less to do than the violets, which have to 
develop both leaf and flower from the mold. 
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They have the protection of the woods, too, 
and of the dry leaves, which is an important 
matter. They ought to bloom in March if 
the violet does in April. 

Speaking of the arbutus reminds me of 
Stedman’s charming little poem upon this 
subject, called “ Seeking the May-flower.” 


“TI see the vile dryad kneel, 
Trailing her slender fingers through 

The knotted tendrils, as she lifts 
Their pink, pale flowers to view.” 


“Fresh blows the breeze through hemlock-trees, 

The fields are edged with green below ; 

And naught but youth and hope and love 

We know or care to know! 

The arbutus is sweet, but this couple 
found something sweeter, as all may who 
go in the same spirit. 

The poem recalls the robin’s jocund note, 
and the tender yearnings and wistfulness of 


spring. 
A SECOND CROP OF WEEDS. 


Tue walker makes the acquaintance of 
all the weeds. They are travelers like him- 
self, the tramps of the vegetable world. 
They are going east, west, north, south; 
they walk, they fly, they swim, they steal a 
ride, they ‘travel by rail, by flood, by wind ; 
they go underground, and they go above, 
across lots and by the highway. But, like 
other tramps, they find it safest by the high- 
way ; in the fields they are intercepted and 
cut off, but on the public road, every boy, 
every passing herd of sheep or cows gives 
them alift. The other day, along the road, 
I met the viper’s bugloss (Zchium) slowly 
making its way north. It is said to be a 
troublesome weed in Virginia, but I do not 
remember to have seen it before in this 
State. In Orange County I saw near the rail- 
road a field overrun with what I took to be 
the branching white mullein (V. /ychnitis). 
Gray says it is found in Pennsylvania, and at 
the head of Oneida lake, in this State. 
Doubtless it had come by rail from one place 
or the other. Along the Wallkill the spiked 
loosestrife (Z. Salicaria), a tall, downy weed, 
with large, purple flowers, has long been 
common; now it has traveled down the 
stream into the Hudson, and is beginning 
to appear in the little bays and marshy 
places along shore. Doubtless it will, in 
time, make its way down the whole Atlantic 
coast through this outlet. Weeds, like ver- 
min, are carried from one end of the earth 
to the other. A curious illustration of this 





fact is given by Sir Joseph Hooker. “On 
one occasion,” he says, “ landing on a small 
uninhabited island, nearly at the Antipodes, 
the first evidence I met with of its having 
been previously visited by: man was the 
English Chickweed ; and this I traced to a 
mound that marked the grave of a British 
sailor, and that was covered with the plant, 
doubtless the offspring of seed that had 
adhered to the spade or mattock with which 
the grave had been dug.” 

Ours is a weedy country because it is a 
roomy country. Weeds love a wide mar- 
gin, and they find it here. You shall see 
more weeds in one day’s travel in this 
country than in a week’s journey in Europe. 
Our culture of the soil is not so close and 
thorough, our occupancy not so entire and 
exclusive. The weeds take up with the 
farmers’ leavings, and find good fare. One 
may see a large slice taken from a field by 
elecampane, or by teasle, or milk-weed; 
whole acres given up to white-w eed, golden- 
rod, wild carrots, or the ox-eye daisy; 
meadows overrun with bear-weed, and 
sheep pastures nearly ruined by St. John’s. 
wort or the Canada thistle. Our farms are 
so large and our husbandry so loose that 
we do not mind these things. By and by 
we shall clean them out. Weeds seem to 
thrive here as in no other country. When 
Sir Joseph Hooker landed in New England 
a few years ago, he was surprised to find 
how the European plants flourished there. 
He found the wild chicory growing far more 
luxuriantly than he had ever seen it else- 
where, “ forming a tangled mass of stems 
and branches, studded with torquoise-blue 
blossoms, and covering acres of ground.” 
This is one of the weeds that Emerson puts 
in his bouquet, in his “ Humble-Bee,” : 


“ Succory to match the sky.” 


Is there not something in our soil and 
climate exceptionally favorable to weeds— 
something harsh, ungenial, sharp-toothed 
that is akin to them? How woody and 
rank and fibrous many varieties become, 
lasting the whole season, and standing up 
stark and stiff through the deep winter 
snows,—desiccated, preserved by our dry 
air! Do nettles and thistles bite so sharply 
in any other country? To know how 
sharply they bite, of a dry August or Sep- 
tember day, take a turn at raking and bind- 
ing oats with a sprinkling of blind nettles in 
them. A sprinkling of wasps and hornets 
would not be much worse. 
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Yet it is a fact that all our more perni- | 


cious weeds, like our vermin, are of Old 
World origin. They hold up their heads 
and assert themselves here, and take their 
fill of riot and license; they are avenged for 
their long years of repression by the stern 
hand of European agriculture. Until I 
searched through the botanies I was not 
aware to what extent we were indebted to 
Europe for these vegetable Ishmaelites. We 
have hardly a weed we can call our own; 
I recall but three that are at all noxious or 
troublesome, viz.: milk-weed, rag-weed and 
golden-rod ; but whe would miss the latter 
from our fields and highways ? 


“ Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod,” 


sings Whittier. In Europe our golden-rod 
is cultivated in the flower-gardens, as well it 
might be. The native species is found 
mainly in woods, and is much less showy 
than ours. 

Our milk-weed is tenacious of life; its 
roots lie deep, as if to get away from the 
plow, but it seldom infests cultivated crops. 
Then its stalk is so full of milk and its pod 
so full of silk that one cannot but ascribe 


good intentions to it, if it does sometimes 
over-run the meadow. 


“In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun,” 


sings “ H. H.,” in her “September.” 

Of our rag-weed not much can be set 
down that is complimentary, except that its 
name in the botany is Amérosia, food of the 
gods. It must be the food of the gods if of 
anything, for, so far as I have observed, 
nothing terrestrial eats it, not even billy- 
goats. Asthmatic people dread it, and the 
gardener makes short work of it. It is 
about the only one of our weeds that follows 
the plow and the harrow, and, except that 
it is easily destroyed, I would suspect it to 
be an immigrant from the Old World. Our 
fleabane is.a troublesome weed at times, 
but good husbandry makes short work of it. 

But all the other outlaws of the farm and 
garden come to us from over seas ; and what 
a long list it is: 

Nightshade, 
Buttercup, 
Dandelion, 
Yellow dock, Wild mustard, 
Wild carrot, Shepherd’s purse, 
Ox-eye daisy, St. John’s-wort, 
Chamomile, Chick-weed, 

The mullein, Purslane, 


The common thistle, 
The Canada thistle, 
Burdock, 





Elecampane, Mallow, 
Plantain, Darnel, 
Motherwort, Poison hemlock, 
Stramonium, Hop-clover, 
Catnip, Yarrow, 

Gill, Wild radish, 
Wild parsnip, 
Chicory, 
Live-forever, 
Toad-flax, 
Sheep-sorrel, 


Blue-weed, 
Stick-seed, 
Hound’s-tongue, 
Henbane, 
Pig-weed, 
Quitch grass, 


and others less noxious. To offset this list 
we have given Europe the vilest of all weeds, 
a parasite that sucks up human _ blood, 
tobacco. Now if they catch the Colorado 
beetle of us it will go far toward paying 
them off for the rats and the mice, and for 
other pests in our houses. 

The more attractive and pretty of the 
British weeds, as the common daisy, of 
which the poets have made so much, the 
larkspur, which is a pretty corn-field weed, 
and the scarlet field-poppy which flowers all 
summer, and is so taking amid the ripening 
grain, have not immigrated to our shores. 
Like a certain sweet rusticity and charm of 
European rural life, they do not thrive 
readily under our skies. Our fleabane (Zrig- 
eron Canadensis) has become a common 
road-side weed in England, and a few other 
of our native less known plants have gained 
a foothold in the Old World. 

Poke-weed is a native American, and 
what a lusty, royal plant it is! It never 
invades cultivated fields, but hovers about 
the borders and looks over the fences like 
a painted Indian sachem. Thoreau coveted 
its strong purple stalk for a cane, and the 
robins eat its dark crimson-juiced berries. 

It is commonly believed that the mullein 
is indigenous to this country, for have we 
not heard that it is cultivated in European 
gardens, and christened the American velvet 
plant? Yet it, too, seems to have come over 
with the pilgrims, and is most abundant in 
the older parts of the country. It abounds 
throughout Europe and Asia, and had its 
economic uses with the ancients. The 
Greeks made lamp wicks of its dried leaves, 
and the Romans dipped its dried stalk in 
tallow for funeral torches. It affects dry 
uplands in this country, and, as it takes two 
years to mature, it is not a troublesome 
weed in cultivated crops. The first year 
it sits low upon the ground in its coarse 
flannel leaves and makes ready ; if the plow 
comes along now its career is ended ; the 
second season it starts upward its tall stalk, 
which in late summer is thickly set with 
small yellow flowers, and in fall is charged 
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with myriads of fine black seeds. “As full 
as a dry mullein stalk of seeds” is almost 
equivalent to saying, “as numerous as the 
sands upon the sea-shore.” 

Perhaps the most notable thing about the 
weeds that have come to us from the Old 
World, when compared with our native 
species, is their persistence, not to say pug- 
nacity. They fight for the soil; they plant 
colonies here and there and will not be 
rooted out. Our native weeds are for the 
most part shy and harmless, and retreat 
before cultivation, but the European out- 
laws follow man like vermin ; they hang to 
his coat skirts, his sheep transport them in 
their wool, his cow and horse in tail and 
mane. As I have before said, it is as with 
the rats and mice. The American rat is 
in the woods and is rarely seen even by 
woodmen, and the native mouse barely 
hovers upon the outskirts of civilization ; 
while the Old World species defy our traps 
and our poison, and have usurped the land. 
So with the weeds. Take the thistles, for 
instance; the common and abundant one 
everywhere, in fields and along highways, is 
the European species, while the native this- 
tle is much more shy, and is not at all trou- 
blesome ; indeed, I am not certain that I 
have ever seen it. The Canada thistle too, 
which came to us by way of Canada, what 
a pest, what a usurper, what a defier of the 
plow and the harrow! I know of but one 
effectual way to treat it: to put on a pair of 
buckskin gloves, and pull up every plant 
that shows itself; this will effect a radical 
cure intwo summers. Of course the plow or 
the scythe, if not allowed to rest more than 
a month at a time, will finally conquer it. 

Or take the common St. John’s-wort 
(Hypericum perforatum), how has it estab- 
lished itself in our fields, and become a 
most pernicious weed, very difficult to extir- 
pate, while the native species are quite 
rare, and seldom or never invade cultivated 
fields, being found mostly in wet and 
rocky waste places. Of Old World origin, 
too, is the curled leaf-dock (Rumex Crispus) 
that is so annoying about one’s garden and 
home meadows, its long tapering root cling- 
ing to the soil with such tenacity that I have 
pulled upon it till I could see stars without 
budging it; it has more lives than a cat, mak- 
ing a shift to live when pulled up and laid on 
top of the ground in the burning summer 
sun. Our native docks are mostly found in 
swamps, or near them, and are harmless. 

Purslane, commonly called “ pusley,” and 
which has given rise to the saying “as mean 
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as pusley”—of course is not American. A 
good sample of our native purslane is the 
Claytonia, or spring beauty, a shy, delicate 
plant that opens its rose-colored flowers in 
the moist sunny places in the woods or 
along their borders, so early in the season. 
There are few more obnoxious weeds in 
cultivated ground than sheep-sorrel, also an 
Old World plant, while our native wood- 
sorrel, with its white, delicately veined 
flowers, or the variety with yellow flowers, is 
quite harmless. The same is true of the 
mallow, the vetch, or tare, and other plants. 
The European weeds are sophisticated, 
domesticated, civilized; they have been to 
school to man for many hundred years and 
they have learned to thrive upon him ; their 
struggle for existence has been sharp and 
protracted; it has made them hardy and 
prolific; they will thrive in a lean soil, or 
they will wax strong in a rich one: in all 
cases they follow man and profit by him. 
Our native weeds, on the other hand, are 
furtive and retiring; they flee before the 
plow and the scythe, and hide in corners 
and remote waste places. Will they, too, 
in time, change their habits in this respect ? 
“ Idle weeds are fast in growth,” says Shaks- 
pere, but that depends whether the compe- 
tition is sharp and close. If the weed finds 
itself distanced, or pitted against great odds, 
it grows more slowly and is of diminished 
stature, but let it once get the upper hand 
and what strides it makes! Red-root will 
grow four or five feet high, if it has a chance, 
or it will content itself with a few inches and 
mature its seeds almost upon the ground. 
Many of our worst weeds are plants that 
have escaped from cultivation, as the wild 
radish, which is troublesome in parts of New 
England, the wild carrot, which infests the 
fields in eastern New York, and live-forever, 
which thrives and multiplies under the 
plow and harrow. In my section an annoy- 
ing weed is Adutilon, or velvet-leaf, also 
called “old maid,” which has fallen from 
the grace of the garden and followed the 
plow afield. It will manage to mature its 
seeds if not allowed to start till midsummer. 
Weeds have this virtue: they are not 
easily discouraged; they never lose heart 
entirely; they die game. If they cannot 
have the best they will take up with the 
poorest ; if fortune is unkind to them to-day, 
they hope for better luck to-morrow ; if they 
cannot lord it over a corn-hill, they will sit 
humbly at its foot and accept what comes; 
in all cases they make the most of their 
opportunities. 





ECONOMIC DEFECTS IN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


In October, 1878, an International Con- 
ference on Foreign Missions was held in 
London. This was the third meeting of the 
kind since 1854, numbering about six hun- 
dred delegates, representing forty different 
missionary  societies—English, Scotch, 
French, German and American,—and it 
showed that the tendency toward co-oper- 
ative action among men of different nations 
is not confined to law reformers and the 
interested guardians of literary property. 
Such a conference could not fail to dis- 
cover some of the economic defects of 
missionary enterprise, and to make oppor- 
tune a plea for a division of labor among 
the Christians of Europe and America. 

The founder of Chnstianity did not pre- 
scribe methods and machinery for the 
world’s conversion ; having planted the seed 
of right living, he left its propagation to the 
varying circumstances of time and place. 
In the apostolic age, the founding of 
churches at the strategic centers of the 
Roman Empire and missionary journeys 
through its provinces were the simple and 
obvious work of the disciples. But cen- 
turies have wrought their changes, and 
to-day there is a missionary problem, com- 
plex and difficult. The distance between 
Jerusalem and Rome no longer measures 
missionary tours; the field has literally 
become the world. Another missionary 
religion — Mohammedanism—has entered 
the lists, and disputes with Christianity the 
possession of Africa and Asia ; within, many 
sects struggle for leadership, while rival 
missionary boards over-run pre-empted 
ground and obliterate the boundaries of 
Christian comity. In its infancy mission- 
ary labor proceeded from a single center; 
now it proceeds from many centers. Then, it 
was under the imperial leadership of a born 
organizer—Paul ; now, it is under the demo- 
cratic control of divided counselors. Then, 


there was no need of elaborate plans for a | 


campaign ; now, the weakness of missionary 
enterprise is its want of system, and a dis- 
regard of the economic law that the quality 
of work tends to improve, and the product 
tends to increase, with the subdivision of 
labor. In industrial and commercial affairs, 
division of labor reduces the element of 
waste, both of power and of material, to a 
minimum, and multiplies and cheapens the 
product till the luxuries of the palace 





become the necessaries of the hovel: in 
social, philanthropic and civil organizations, 
it increases capacity and reduces the cost 
of administration. Unless, then, it can be 
shown that missionary labor is not subject 
to economic law,—which will hardly be 
attempted in this age,—failure to work in 
harmony with it must be less than wise. But 
there are special reasons for the application 
of the principle of division of labor to mis- 
sions. We mention three: 

1. The physical conditions of the work. 

Gigantic physical facts, continents, oceans, 
deadly climates, populations teeming till 
plague and famine are a boon to survivors, 
oppose the progress of Christianity. These 
obstacles are often underrated in that glow 
of enthusiasm which is the iridescence of 
moral courage and aspiring self-sacrifice. 
We can gauge the resistance of brute force 
by days’ marches, the loss of blood and 
treasure; we cannot measure the resistance 
of mental and moral inertia, the work of 
opening weak and prejudiced minds to new 
ideas, and guarding their slow growth for 
centuries till through the loom of new 
institutions the warp and woof of national 
thought and feeling are changed. That this 
resistance involves yearly sacrifice of life and 
treasure makes it an important factor in the 
missionary problem of the future. Consider, 
then, the acreage of the missionary field. The 
two largest continents, Asia and Africa, are 
barely skirted with a line of missionary 
pickets. China had Nestorian missionaries 
as early as the seventh century, French 
missionaries as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury; it has had Protestant missionaries 
since 1807, yet we are told that “ essen- 
tially that great empire is grim, dark and 
Christless” as in the first century. In 
Japan and India, the ancient faiths are 
losing their hold, and whole populations are 
out in search of a religion. In Africa, the 
heroic age of missions is just dawning. A 
report of a committee of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (See the London “ Mail,” 
June 17, 1878) contains these significant 
words : 

“ Were all the inhabitants of Africa equally hostile 
and intractable, it might well be doubted whether 
— more lives should be imperiled in efforts for the 
redemption of the country and of the whole race 
from barbarism and slavery. But there is abundant 


evidence that only certain tribes and regions are 
dangerous to approach ; while vast tracts, capable 
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f supporting an icultural and industrious u- 
ition if colivetel, are only waiting the had of 
civilized man and a Christian spirit to establish, 
with willing aid from native tribes, ble com- 
munities over the greater portion of Central Africa. 
Enough is known to justify the supposition that from 
eighty to one hundred millions would not be an 
over estimate of the population cruelly oppressed 
and kept in hopeless barbarism by the tyranny and 
violence of comparatively small numbers of preda- 
tory and bloodthirsty tribes. If these could be held 
in check but for a short period, while peaceable 
influences had time to wack cuane the better-dis- 

sed of the populations, there is every reason to 

lieve that a sufficient number of these would soon 
be collected into communities and villages, able 
successfully to defend themselves and their posses- 
sions under European guidance.” 


Over two great continents then, Asia and 
Africa, embracing more than a half of the 
earth’s acreage, Christianity neither bears 
nominal sway nor has adequate missionary 
machinery to make its early triumph prob- 
able. Nor can the Western world be 
omitted from the list of missionary lands. 
Protestants strive for converts in Italy, 
Austria and Spain, and the Propaganda of 
Rome views the United States as mission- 
ary ground. In South America and Mexico, 
religious life is stifled by the poisonous 
exhalations of bigotry and intolerance that 
make civil government a ghastly masquer- 
ade. In our own country, one State,— 
Texas,—largely peopled by negroes in whom 
there still survives a tendency to fetishism, 
and by unassimilated foreigners, equals in 
extent ten of Paul’s Macedonias, while our 
Home Missionary Territory is larger than 
the Old Roman Empire. 

The population, also, of missionary lands 
suggests the need of plan for their conquest. 
Behm and Wagner's well-known “ Bevdl- 
kerung der Erde” states the estimated 
population of Asia to be 831,000,000, and 
that of Africa 205,219,500. Add tc these 
elements of acreage and population the 
difficulties of transportation and communi- 
cation, climatic dangers and heathen poverty, 
and we have before us some of the physical 
conditions of missionary work that necessi- 
tate system and division of labor. 

2. The differing mental and moral con- 
ditions of those whom it is sought to 
Christianise. 

Of these, some races are bright and specu- 
lative, others dull and practical; some are 
in the caves of superstition, others on the 
heights of philosophy; all are in the child- 
hood of religion. To ignore these differences 
of capacity and development, and to apply 
methods of work and modes of worship 
without anxious study of their adaptation 





to temperament, traits of character, and 
mental peculiarities, is to court defeat. And 
yet the want of co-operation between the 
different missionary agencies of the church 
makes this result well nigh inevitable. 
Intense zeal and passionate hunger for the 
early fruition of hope often blind men to 
the essential conditions of success. If mis- 
sionaries are wanted for Central Africa, the 
Scotch boards look well to the relation 
between climate and the physical constitu- 
tion of candidates; but the adaptation of 
Scotch Presbyterianism to the latitude of 
Uganda and to minds tattooed with the 
marks of fetishism is assumed, not canvassed. 
And yet the importance of adaptation in 
the latter case is every whit as great as in 
the former. 

Inherited beliefs and modes of thought 
cannot be changed in a day. Nature 
demands centuries for such work, and stamps 
violent attempts to supplant ancient faiths 
with failure. She educates the race in 
religion as in art, politics, morals—slowly 
and through error, sloughing off falsehood 
and grafting in truth as experience widens. 
Creeds, forms of worship, modes of eccle- 
siastical government are only means to an 
end ; they are the temporary staging of the 
religious nature, which, like every other 
growth, tends to variety of form and mani- 
festation. Why, then, always seek to train 
it in the same mold? Why apply indis- 
criminately the robes of Episcopacy or the 
straight-jacket of Calvinism? Such neglect 
of relations and adaptations must issue in 
defeat, if we measure results by the yard- 
stick of centuries. There is no short cut 
from fetishism to highly speculative dogma, 
and the attempt to make one produces 
mongrel feeling and abortive character. 

Are the friends of missions afraid to face 
these facts? Will they not be frank to 
acknowledge that the negro finds attractive 
and congenial elements in the Methodist 
and the Baptist churches, which are wanting 
in the Congregational communion? Or, 
again, has not the Episcopal service a cap- 
tivating power for the African far greater 
than the cold barrenness of the Kirk? If 
aye, then nay to all attempts of those who 
seek to use ecclesiastical tools at present, 
unfit for the upbuilding of African manhood. 

The same law of adaptation would assign 
missionary work among the bigoted Catho- 
lics of Austria and Spain to the Church of 
England rather than to that of John Robin- 
son ; it might, by reason of national antipa- 
thy, allot Russia, if opened to missionanes, 
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to the Episcopalians of America, rather 
than to Englishmen of the same body; and 
it might grant leadership in the assault upon 
the strongholds of Buddhism to the followers 
of Martineau and Channing. If it is thought 
that any form of Christianity and church 
government will do equally well for India, 
let us remember that educated Hindoos 
incline to theism rather than to atheism, 
and give ear to the following testimony 
from the “Ceylon Observer:” 


“ There is no quarter of the globe where there is 
less need for High Churchmen and Ritualists than 
in India and Ceylon. A Yaeger steeped in idolatr 
can only laugh at the childish playing of the Angli- 
cans with forms, ceremonies and symbols, in the 
face of their own more open, honest belief in the 
efficacy of an outward material worship. They have, 
too, from the Roman Catholics, a far more complete 
and splendid substitute for heathenism ;””— 
or to this, from “The Indian Public 
Opinion” :— 

“ An Arya Somaj has been founded to restore the 
Vedic religion to its —— position, and to dis- 
courage, as far as possible, the so-called religious 
doctrines contained in spurious and interpolated 
texts. It is, in fact, a movement which aims at 
establishing the unity of God and setting the people 
free from the trammels of superstition ; ”— 


or to this, from “The Lucknow Witness”: 


“ The service on Friday night was especially for 
educated natives of India. Some thirty or forty of 
them assembled, and a goodly number of others 
made up a large and attentive audience. The speaker 
discussed the general subject of Transformations in 
Nature, tracing out some of the more common pro- 
cesses of mechanical, chemical and vital —— 
going on all about us, and also touching upon the 
subject of the conservation and correlation of forces. 
Occasion was taken to lead the mind from nature up 
to nature’s God, and it is to be hoped many good 
impressions were left.” 


Such evidence shows the truth of the 
statement that “ the intellectual and spirit- 
ual sympathies of Oriental people are with 
Syria and Greece rather than with Rome 
and Germany; that they move with greater 
freedom along the lines traced by Origen 
and Athanasius than along those of Augus- 
tine and Anselm.” Need we, then, feel 
surprise when a high English official pre- 
dicts that the Christian church of India will 
take a form unknown in the western world ? 
The student of history is prepared to find 
this difference of mental attitude between 
the East and West; the speculative theolo- 
gies of the one and the materialistic my- 
thologies of the other are its legitimate 
forerunners. To him the necessity of dif- 
ferent treatment to secure an inlet for Chris- 
tianity in the two hemispheres is as patent 





as the need of different political institutions 
in Prussia and Siam. But, doubtless, there are 
those who will insist that truth is absolute, 
and should be presented in the same form 
to all agesand peoples. We do not believe, 
however, that this Procrustean treatment of 
the human mind commends itself to those 
who have had actual experience in mission- 
ary work; it certainly does not to common 
sense. Nor does it avail the objector that 
Nature’s provision for the survival of that 
type of religion and worship best suited to 
the mental environment of Chinese, or Ben- 
galese, will ultimately secure the result we 
seek, Certainty of the final issue cannot 
excuse enormous waste of power meantime, 
unless man be a puppet and fatalism become 
a dogma of the Christian church. 

3. Zhe economic conditions of the work. 

The value of all labor to those who sup- 
port it is the net result of two elements, one 
positive, one negative—work and waste. 
How to produce with the minimum of waste, 
is the problem of all successful industry. 
In the early stages of missions this negative 
element of’ waste is often the more promi- 
nent element. Rivalry of different sects for 
possession of eligible stations is its first 
occasion. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from a pamphlet issued by the 
American Board: “ In Africa we have one 
of the best locations to be found on that 
continent—a chief objection to it being that 
too many, appreciating its advantages, have 
followed us.” Home missionaries testify to 
the waste that results from the ecclesiastical 
scramble for possession and leadership on 
our own frontiers. But, both at home and 
abroad, this indiscriminate attempt to mag- 
nify Ism, that Christianity may be honored, 
produces costly friction. What, for instance, 
must be the effect in the missionary field 
where the “Ceylon Diocesan Gazette,” 
speaking of the Presbyterian Mission, says : 


“ Perfect as its machinery may be, as regards its 
human organization, it lacks, of course, Episcopal 
authority, without which no missionary enterprise 
in the world has ever been, or can be, really and 
permanently successful.” 


Even Foreign and Domestic Bible So- 
cieties do not find the world large enough 
without treading on one another’s ground. 
There is credible authority for painful state- 


ments as to these rivalries. The Bible 
Society, for instance, of one nation, prepares 
an Arabic translation of the Bible, prints it, 
fixes the price upon the advice of all the 
missionaries in the field, of whatever sect and 
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country, gives a set of the electrotype plates 
toa Bible Society of another nation, and, 
straightway, the latter enters upon schemes 
to undersell the former. And what is the cost 
of the friction produced by this unseemly 
competition ? It can only be measured in 
the consequent distrust and confusion of 
the heathen mind, in missionary discourage- 
ment, and in increasing deficits. 

One of our Boards tells us that “ prosper- 
ous missions, up to a certain point, become 
more and more expensive.” This will be 
readily believed when it is remembered that 
some of them perform the seven functions 
of “(z) a Foreign Missionary Society, (2) a 
Home Missionary Society, (3) a Publishing 
Society, (4) a Church Erection Society, (5) 
a School Society, (6) a College Society, (7) 
an Education Society.” 

Such being the loss of power by friction, 
and such the law governing the cost of mis- 
sionary enterprise, it is important to know 
how this element of waste can be reduced. 

We suggests the following means: 

1. Mission work should be so divided as 
to secure adaptation of instrument to mate- 
rial. The economical justification of this 
principle has been already stated. 

2. Mission fields should be apportioned 
among the various Christian bodies so as to 
bring the work of each into correspondence 
with its financial capacity. 

3. The allotment of territory should be 
such as will give exclusive possession till a 
native self-supporting church is established, 
and fix a definite responsibility upon each 
body of Christians. Concentration of power 
upon a single point leads to great economy 
in itsuse. In the mission field, under the 
conditions named, it would eliminate the fric- 
tion of jarring sects. Nor should it be over- 
looked that more missionary force is likely to 
be produced where each body of Christians 
is held responsible for a specific field. The 
idea of a world’s conversion has educating 
power, but it is apt to induce diffuse and un- 
productive activity. ‘The mass of men find 
difficulty in keeping pace with the affairs of 
two hemispheres ; the mind recoils from the 
infinitude of detail; the common imagina- 
tion cannot represent to itself the moral and 
religious condition of many peoples. But 
to generate large force—men and means— 
these conditions must be made painfully 
real How can this be done? Vividness 
of conception requires intense attention to 
afew points. Apply this well-known psy- 
chological law to the mission field. For 
instance, let the Congregationalists of this 





country be charged by the Christians of 
Europe and America with the sole and 
exclusive care of all missionary work in 
Japan, the Madras Presidency of India, 
and Asiatic Turkey, and it is inevitable 
that they would come into fuller knowledge 
of the history, mental habitudes and press- 
ing wants of the peoples of these three 
lands, and be impelled to more earnest 
effort for them than they can ever make for 
any people while Congregational sympathy 
and labor is diffused from pole to pole, 
among all races, kindreds, and tribes. The 
rapid growth of mission-schools under the 
care of a particular church or Sunday- 
school, illustrates the advantage of concen- 
trating labor and responsibility. Let the 
object of interest once be realized, and duty 
acquires new force in ministering to its want. 
4. Missionary power should be generated 
as near as possible to the point where it is to 
be applied. This principle is elementary, 
both in physics and politics. No one tries 
to heat a large city with steam generated in 
one of its corners; the loss by radiation and 
absorption is too great. No free government 
finds it economical to regulate parish and 
township affairs from the national center. 
But moral and religious influences, more sub- 
tle than steam or political feeling, are trans- 
mitted with greater loss. The distance of 
the centers of Christendom from the citadels 
of paganism makes some waste inevitable ; 
but the loss due to attempts to apply mis- 
sionary force generated in one corner of the 
world—England or New England—to all 
quarters of the globe, is needless and inex- 
cusable. It goes almost without saying 
that when an American board tries to meet 
the spiritual wants of Spain, Austria, Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, South Africa, India, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Micronesia, Mexico, 
and the North American Indians, the work 
cannot be as economically done as it might be 
if that board concentrated its attention upon 
two or three of these countries, and sought 
to apply its power at points relatively near to 
those at which it is generated. The exist- 
ence of a steamship line between the United 
States and Japan, and the want of one 
between New York and South Africa, are 
economic facts worthy of consideration in 
allotment of mission ground. The proximity 
of the United States to Mexico, and our 
remoteness from Austria, may well be 
weighed in apportioning papal lands, if 
there is to be any regard for economy in 
the conduct of Christian enterprise. 
Doubtless it will be objected that such a 
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division of labor in mission work as we con- 
template is impracticable—that the com- 
ity of non-interference is all that can be 
expected. It cannot be denied that great 
obstacles exist. The victims of sect-culture, 
for once, would unite in opposing such a 
movement; surrender of pet fields to what 
seems a spurious form of the faith would call 
for a higher than denominational charity.* 
Sticklers for the seven points of Calvin- 
ism might fail to see how a less metaphys- 
ical system than theirs could support the 
germs of Christian manhood; Baptists 
might find difficulty in entering a co-opera- 
tive movement with those whose fleshly 
habiliments had not been immersed. It 
would be very hard to persuade uncultured 
minds that, as truth often advances faster 
when coated with error,—that, as the rapid 
conquest of the Roman Empire by Chris- 
tianity was accelerated by the adhesion to 


the truth of apostolic error regarding a | 
second advent and the end of the world,—so, | 
now, an inferior type of Christianity may | 
| such a period, the missionary treasury of the 


have adaptations to particular nations be- 
cause of its inferiority and admixture with 
error. Yet upon the possibility of overcom- 
ing these objections depends the future suc- 
cess of missions. The present machinery 
We have 


is inadequate for the work. 
reached a point where nothing less than an 
inter-church treaty between the Christians 
of Europe and America for a division of the 
missionary field, on principles of adaptation 
and economy, can give reasonable promise 


of speedy and permanent advance. Chris- 
tianity itself stands at a pivotal point in the 
centuries. Sword and fagot have disap- 
peared from its path, only to disclose new 
obstacles. In the East, the gates of walled 





* Such division of the missionary field as is here 
advocated need not interfere with contribution to 
any department of the work. In 1877 the Unitari- 
ans, recognizing their own unfitness to minister to 
the wants of the freedmen, gave direct pecuniary aid 
to a fit agency—the Methodist African church. 








empires have opened to its messengers ; but 
within, they are greeted by a Mohammedan 
revival. In the West, the rack is banished: 
but a literary scalpel takes its place. Even if 
Christianity be valued only as a police power 
curbing the animalism of society, it is no 
time to haggle over isms and pet fields when 
Heathendom is making earnest appeal “ for 
six young men, free from Christian taint, to 
come to Ceylon, study the 7ué and the Sin- 
ghalese, and acquaint themselves with the 
doctrines of Buddha, that, returning to 
America, they may indoctrinate and evan- 
gelize the Christians ;” when Christendom 
is giving birth to proposed substitutes for 
religion, which are winning the jealous hom- 
age of artisan and shop-keeper; and when 
abroad we have the spectacle (the Wu-shib- 
shan case at Trochow, recently reported in 


| the Shanghai “ Courier”) of the authorities 


of a pagan temple appealing with success to 
a British court of justice against the aggression 
and wrong-doing of a Christian missionary 
society. To meet the responsibilities of 


Of late it has dis- 
If its revenues are 


church should be full. 
closed serious deficits. 


| to increase with the revival of industrial 
| and commercial prosperity till the missionary 
| budget of the church exhibits ways and 


means equal to its opportunities, guerrilla 
warfare must give way to co-operation and 
division of labor. Thus only can the church 
greatly increase the contributions of its 
intelligent members ; thus only can its mis- 
sions command the aid of those who, reject- 
ing the theology of the church as a patristic 
and medizval gloss, still believe that the 
world cannot do without Christianity, and 


| would fain help in wise efforts to make men 


better. It has taken Christianity eighteen 
centuries to gain nominal control of Europe 
and America; unless its conquest of Asia 
and Africa is to take eighteen centuries more, 
the disciples of Jesus must acknowledge, by 
their acts, the reign of economic law. 
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“Man doth not yield himself to the angels, nor unto death utterly, save only through the weakness 


of his own feeble will.” —Joseph Glanvil. 


Upon the roll of American authors a few 
names are written apart from the rest. With 
each of these is associated some accident 
of condition, some memory of original or 
eccentric genius, through which it arrests 
attention and claims our special wonder. 
The light of none among these few has 
been more fervid and recurrent than that 
of Edgar Allan Poe. But as I in tum 
pronounce his name, and in my turn would 
estimate the man and his writings, I am at 
once confronted by the question,—lIs this 
poet, as now remembered, as now portrayed 
to us, the real Poe who lived and sung and 
suffered, and who died but little more than a 
quarter-century ago ? 

The great heart of the world throbs 
warmly over the struggles of our kind; the 
imagination of the world dwells upon and 
enlarges the glory and the shame of human 
action in the past. Year after year, the 
heart-beats are more warm, the conception 
grows more distinct with light and shade. 
The person that was is made the framework 
of an image to which the tender, the roman- 
tic, the thoughtful, the simple and the wise, 
add each his own folly or wisdom, his own 
joy and sorrow and uttermost yearning. 
Thus, not only true heroes and poets, but 
many who have been conspicuous through 
force of circumstances, become idealized as 
time goes by. The critic’s first labor often 
is the task of distinguishing between men 
as history and their works display them and 
the ideals which one and another have con- 
spired to urge upon his acceptance. 

The difficulty is increased when, as in the 
case of Poe, a twofold ideal exists, of whose 
opposite sides many that have written upon 


him seem to observe but one. In the opinion | 
of some people, even now, his life was not | 


only pitiful, but odious, and his writings are 
false and insincere. They speak of his mor- 
bid genius, his unjust criticisms, his weak- 
hess and ingratitude, and scarcely can endure 
the mention of his name. Others recount 
his history as that of a sensitive, gifted being, 


most sorely beset and environed, who was | 


tried beyond his strength and prematurely 
yielded, but still uttered not a few undying 
Strams. As a new generation has arisen, 
and those of his own who knew him are 


[Quoted in “ Ligeia.’’] 


passing away, the latter class of his reviewers 
seems to outnumber the former. A chorus 
of indiscriminate praise has grown so loud 
as really to be an ill omen for his fame; yet, 
on the whole, the wisest modern estimate 
of his character and writings has not les- 
sened the interest long ago felt in them at 
home and abroad. 

It seems to me that two things at least 
are certain. First, and although his life has 
been the subject of the research which is 
awarded only to strange and suggestive 
careers, he was, after all, a man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves,—one who, if weaker 
in his weaknesses than many, and stronger 
in his strength, may not have been so bad, 
nor yet so good, as one and another have 
painted him. Thousands have gone as far 
toward both extremes, and the world never 
has heard of them. Only the gift of genius 
has made the temperament of Poe a com- 
mon theme. And thus, I aiso think, we are 
sure, in once more calling up his shade, 
that we invoke the manes of a poet. Of 
his right to this much-abused title, there 
can be little dispute, nor of the claim that, 
whatever he lacked in compass, he was 
unique among his fellows,—-so different from 
any other writer that America has produced 
as really to stand alone. He must have 
had genius to furnish even the basis for an 
ideal which excites this persistent interest. 
Yes, we are on firm ground with relation to 
his genuineness as a poet. But his narrow- 
ness of range, and the slender body of his 
poetic remains, of themselves should make 
writers hesitate to pronounce him our great- 
est one. His verse is as conspicuous for 
what it shows he could not do as for that 
which he did. He is another of those poets, 
outside the New England school, of whom 
each has made his mark in a separate way, 
—among them all, none more decisively 
than Poe. So far as the judgment of a few 
rare spirits in foreign lands may be counted 


| the verdict of “posterity,” an estimate of 


him is not to be lightly and flippantly made. 
Nor is it long since a group of his contem- 
poraries and successors, in his own country, 
spoke of him as a poet whose works are a 
lasting monument, and of his “imperish- 
able” fame. 
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After every allowance, it seems difficult 
for one not utterly jaded to read his poetry 
and tales without yielding to their original 
and haunting spell. Even as we drive out 
of mind the popular conceptions of his 
nature, and look only at the portraits of him 
in the flesh, we needs must pause and con- 
template, thoughtfully and with renewed 
feeling, one of the marked ideal faces that 
seem—like those of Byron, De Musset, 
Heine—to fulfill all the traditions of genius, 
of picturesqueness, of literary and romantic 
effect. 

Halpin’s engraving of Poe, in which the 
draughtsman was no servile copyist, but 
strove to express the sitter at his best, makes 
it possible to recall the poet delineated by 
those who knew and admired him in his 
nobler seasons. We see one they describe 
as slight but erect of figure, athletic and 
well molded, of middle height, but so pro- 
portioned as to seem every inch a man; 
his head finely modeled, with a forehead 
and temples large and not unlike those of 
Bonaparte; his hands fair as a woman’s,— 
in all, a graceful, well-dressed gentleman, 
—one, even in the garb of poverty, “ with 
gentleman written all over him.” We see 
the handsome, intellectual face, the dark 
and clustering hair, the clear and sad gray- 
violet eyes,—iarge, lustrous, glowing with 
expression,—the mouth, whose smile at 
least was sweet and winning. We imagine 
the soft, musical voice (a delicate thing 
in man or woman), the easy, quiet move- 
ment, the bearing that no failure could 
humble. And this man had not only the 
gift of beauty but the passionate love of 
beauty,—either of which may be as great a 
blessing or peril as can befall a human being 
stretched upon the rack of this tough world. 

But look at some daguerreotype taken 
shortly before his death, and it is like an 
inauspicious mirror, that shows all too clearly 
the ravage made by a vexed spirit within, 
and loses the qualities which only a living 
artist could feel and capture. Here is the 
dramatic, defiant bearing, but with it the 
bitterness of scorn. The disdain of an 
habitual sneer has found an abode on the 
mouth, yet scarcely can hide the tremor of 
irresolution. In Bendann’s likeness,* indu- 


* A photograph of this, from the daguerreoty 
taken in Richmond, is the frontispiece of the 
“ Memorial Volume,”’ published in Baltimore, 1877. 
The frontispiece-portrait in the present number of 
SCRIBNER is reproduced, on an enlarged scale, 
from what is, thought to be the last daguerreotype 





bitably faithful, we find those hardened lines 
of the chin and neck that are often visible 
in men who have gambled heavily, which 
Poe did not in his mature years, or who have 
lived loosely and slept ill. The face tells of 
battling, of conquering external enemies, 
of many a defeat when the man was at war 
with his meaner self. 

Among the pen-portraits of Poe, at his 
best and his worst, none seem more striking 
in their juxtaposition, none less affected by 
friendship or hatred, than those left to us 
by C. F. Briggs, the poet’s early associate. 
These were made but a short time before 
the writer’s death,—after the lapse of years 
had softened the prejudices of a man preju- 
diced indeed, yet of a kindly heart, and had 
rendered the critical habit of the journalist 
almost a rule of action. 

If these external aspects were the signs 
of character within, we can understand why 
those who saw them should have believed 
of Poe,—and in a different sense than of 
Hawthorne,—that 


“Two natures in him strove 
Like day with night, his sunshine and his gloom.” 


The recorded facts of his life serve to 
enhance this feeling. My object here is not 
biography, but let us note the brief annals of 
the wayward, time-tossed critic, romancer, 
poet. Their purport and outline, seen 
through a cloud of obscurities, and the 
veil thrown over them by his own love of 
mystery and retreat,—made out from the 
various narratives of those who have con- 
tended in zeal to discover the minute affairs 
of this uncommon man,—the substance of 
them all, I say, may readily enough be told. 





obtained of the poet. The editor is indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. H. S. Cornwell, of New London, 
for the use of this picture, and for the facts estab- 
lishing its authenticity. [t was taken by the late 
Mr. Masury, of Providence, R. I., and Mr. Cornwell 
makes it probable that Poe sat for it within a year 
or two of his death in 1849. The lines of the neck 
and chin are not so heavy as in the Bendann daguer- 
reotype, but my comments on the latter otherwise 
apply to this picture. The unusual development of 
Poe’s forehead in the regions where the analytic 
and i inative faculties are thought to hold their 
seat, is here shown as in no other likeness of the 
poet. Mr. Cornwell writes of it: ; 

“The aspect is one of mental misery, bordering 
on wildness, disdain of human sympathy, and 
scornful intellectual superiority. There is also in 
it, I think, dread of imminent calamity, coupled 
with despair and defiance, as of a hunted soul at 

” 


bay. 
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Tue law of chance, that has so much to 
do with the composition of a man, that 
makes no two alike, yet adjusts the most of 
us to a common average, brings about 
exceptional unions like the one from which 
the poet sprang. A well-born, dissolute 
Maryland boy, with a passion for the stage, 
marries an actress and adopts her profes- 
sion—taking up a life that was strolling, pre- 
carious, half-despised in the pioneer times. 
Three children were the fruit of this jove- 
match. The second, Edgar, was born in 
Boston, January 19, 1809.* From his father 
he inherited Italian, French and Irish blood; 
the Celtic pride of disposition and certain 
weaknesses that were his bane. His mother, 
Elizabeth Arnold, an actress of some talent, 
was as purely English as hername. Two 
years after his birth, the hapless parents, 
wearied and destitute, died at Richmond, 
both in the same week. The orphans 


“found kind friends,” and were adopted— 
the oldest, William, by his grandfather Poe, 
of Baltimore; Edgar and Rosalie by citi- 
zens of Richmond. Edgar gained a de- 
voted protector in Mr. Allan, a person of 
great fortune, married, but without a child. 


The boy’s beauty and precocity won the 
heart of this gentleman, who gave him his 
name, and lavished upon him, in true South- 
em style, all that perilous endearment which 
befits the son and heir of a generous house. 
Servants, horses, dogs, the finest clothes, a 
purse well-filled, all these. were at his dis- 
posal from the outset. Great pains were 
taken with his education, the one element 
of moral discipline seemingly excepted. 
When eight years old he went with Mr. 
Allan to England, and was at the school 
in Stoke-Newington, to which it is thought 
his memory went back in after years, when 
he wrote the tale of “ William Wilson.” At 
ten we find him at school in Richmond, 
proficient in classical studies but shirking 
his mathematics—already writing verse; 
instinctively 


“Seeking with hand and heart 
The teacher whom he learned to love 
Before he knew ’twas Art.” 


His grace and strength, his free, romantic, 
and ardent bearing, made him friends among 
old and young, and at this time he certainly 
was capable of the most passionate loyalty 





* Gill’s Memoir. 


Stoddard says, Febru I 
1809, y ary 19, 
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to those he loved. Traditions of all this— 
of his dreamy, fitful temperament, of his 
early sorrows and his midnight mournings 
over the grave of a lovely woman who had 
been his paragon—are carefully preserved. 
He was a school-boy, here and there, until 
1826, when he passed a winter at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He ended his brief 
course in the school of ancient and modern 
languages with a successful examination, but 
after much dissipation and gambling, which 
deeply involved him in debt. His thought- 
lessness and practical ingratitude justly 
incensed an unwise, affectionate guardian. 
A rupture followed between the two, Mr. 
Allan finally refusing to countenance Edgar’s 
extravagances ; and the young man betook 
himself to his aunt, Mrs. Maria Clemm, of 
Baltimore, in whose house he found a home 
for about two years.* Her daughter Vir- 
ginia was then six years old, and Poe inter- 
ested himself in the training of the sweet 
and gentle child, who loved him from the 
first, and made his will her law through girl- 
hood and their subsequent wedded life. 
At this period he brought out his first book, 
a collection of his juvenile poems. In 182 
his heart was touched by news of the death 
of Mrs. Allan, who had always given him a 
sympathetic mother’s love, and he easily 
effected a reconciliation with the widower in 
his hour of loneliness and sorrow. 

Poe now was asked to choose a profession; 
he selected that of arms, and his benefactor 
secured his admission to West Point. Here 
we find him in 1830, and find little good of 
him. Though now a man grown, he was 
unable to endure discipline. After a first 
success, he tired of the place and brought 
about his own expulsion and disgrace, to his 
patron’s deep, and this time lasting, resent- 
ment. But here he also arranged for the 
issue, by subscription, of another edition of 
his poems, which was delivered to his class- 
mates after his departure from the academy. 

A new personage now comes upon the 
scene. Mr. Allan, naturally desiring affection 
from some quarter, married again, and after a 
time heirs were born to the estate which Poe, 
had he been less reckless, would have inher- 
ited. The poet, returning in disgrace to Rich- 
mond, found no intercessor in the home of his 





*The unauthentic story of Poe’s expedition to 
Europe, that he might join the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence, warrants a reference to 
his elder brother, the real hero of this adventure. 
William H. L. Poe was as handsome and as dissi- 
pated as Edgar; he also wrote verses, but died in 
early manhood. 
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youth. This change, and his manner of life 
thus far, render it needless to look for other 
causes of the final rupture between himself 
and his guardian. It was the just avenge 
of fate for his persistent folly, and a defeat 
was inevitable in his contest with a lady 
who, by every law of right, was stronger 
than he. Poe went out into the world with 
full permission to have the one treasure he 
had seemed to value—his own way. Likea 
multitude of American youths, the sons or 
grandsons of successful men, he found him- 
self of age, without the means proportionate 
to the education, habits and needs of a gen- 
tleman, and literally, in the place of an 
unfailing income, without a cent. Better 
off than many who have erred less, he had 
one strong ally—his pen. With this he was 
henceforth to earn his own bed and board, 
and lead the arduous life of a working man 
of letters. 

For the struggle now begun his resources 
of tact, good sense, self-poise, were as defi- 
cient as his intellectual equipment was great. 
It would not be strange if the disputed 
legend of his enlistment as a private soldier, 
under his first sense of helplessness, should 
prove, in spite of its coincidence with an 
episode in Coleridge’s life, to be founded 
on fact. Soon after the loss of a home- 
right, which he forfeited more recklessly than 
Esau, his professional career may be said 
to have begun. It embraced a period of 
years,—from 1832 to December 7th, 1849, 
the date of his untimely death. Its first 
noteworthy event was the celebrated intro- 
duction to Kennedy, Latrobe, and Miller, 
through his success in winning a literary 
prize with the “ MS. found in a Bottle.” 
This brought him friends, work, and local 
reputation,—in all, a fair and well-earned 
start. 

Seventeen years, thenceforward, of work- 
ing life, in which no other American writer 
was more active and prominent. I have 
considered elsewhere the influence of jour- 
nalism upon authorship. It enabled Poe 
to live. On the other hand, while he rarely 
made his lighter work commonplace, it 
limited the importance of his highest efforts, 
gave a paragraphic air to his criticisms, and 
left some of his most suggestive writings 
mere fragments of what they should be 
He discovered the pretentious mediocrity 
of a host of scribblers, and when unbiased 
by personal feeling, and especially when 
doing imaginative work, was one of the few 
clear-headed writers of his day. He knew 
what he desired to produce, and how to 





produce it. We say of a man that his head 
may be wrong, but his heart is all right, 
There were times enough when the reverse of 
this was true of Poe. 1 do not say there were 
not other times when his heart was as 
sound as his perceptions. What, after all, 
is the record of his years of work, and what 
is the significance of that record? We 
must consider the man in his environment, 
and the transient, uncertain character of 
the markets to which he brought his wares, 
His labors, then, constantly were impeded, 
broken, changed; first by the most trying 
and uncontrollable nature that ever poet 
possessed, that ever possessed a poet ; by an 
unquiet, capricious temper, a childish en. 
slavement to his own “Imp of the Perverse,” 
a scornful pettiness that made him “hard to 
help,” that drove him to quarrel with his 
patient, generous friends, and to wage igno- 
ble conflict with enemies of his own making; 
by physical and moral lapses, partly the 
result of inherited taint, in which he resorted, 
more or less frequently, and usually at 
critical moments—seasons when he needed 
all his resources, all his courage and man- 
hood—to stimulants which he knew would 
madden and besot him more than other men. 
None the less his genius was apparent, his 
power felt, his labor in demand wherever 
the means existed to pay for it. But here, 
again, his life was made precarious and 
shifting by the speculative, ill-requited nature 
of literary enterprises at that time. From 
various causes, therefore, his record—no 
matter how it is attacked or defended—is one 
of irregularity, of broken and renewed en- 
gagements. From 1832 to 1835 Poe had but 
himself to support, and a careless young fel- 
low always gets on so long as he és young, 
with one success and the chance of a future. 
The next year his private marriage to his 
sweet cousin Virginia, still almost a child, was 
reaffirmed in public, and the two set up their 
home together. The time had come when 
Poe, with his sense of the fitness of things, 
could see that Bohemianism, the charm of 
youth, is a frame that poorly suits the por- 
trait of a mature and able-handed man. So 
we are not surprised to find him engaged, 
for honest wages, upon “The Southem 
Literary Messenger.” Thathis skillful touch 
and fantastic genius, whether devoted to 
realistic or psycholegical invention, were 
now at full command, is shown by his “ Hans 
Pfaall,” and by his first striking contribution 
to the “ Messenger,” the spectral and char- 
acteristic tale of “Berenice.” In short, he 
did uncommon work, for that time, upon 
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the famous Southern magazine, both as 
tale-writer and critic, and increased its repu- 
tation and income. Yet he felt, with all 
the morbid sensitiveness of one spoilt by 
juxury and arrogance in youth, the differ- 
ence between his present work-a-day life, 
and the independence, the social standing, 
which if again at his command would enable 
him to indulge his finer tastes, and finish at 
ease the work best suited to his powers. 
From this time he was subject to moods of 
brooding and despair, of crying out upon 
fate, that were his pest and his ultimate 
destruction. And so we again are not sur- 
prised to find this good beginning no true 
omen of the fifteen years to come; and that 
these years are counted by flittings here and 
there between points that offered employ- 
ment ; by new engagements taken up before 
he was off with the old; by legends of his 
bearing and entanglements in the social 
world he entered ; by alternate successes and 
disgraces, in Richmond, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York,—by friendships and fallings 
out with many of the editors who employed 
him,—the product, after all, with which we 
are chiefly concerned being his always dis- 
tinctive writings for the “ Quarterly,” “The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” “ Graham’s,” “Go- 
dey’s,” “The Mirror,” “The American 
Review,” and various other fosterers and 
distributors of such literature as the current 
taste might demand. We begin to under- 
stand his spasmodic, versatile industry, his 
balks and breaks, his frequent poverty, 
despondency, self-abandonment, and almost 
to wonder that the sensitive feminine spirit 
—worshiping beauty and abhorrent of ugli- 
ness and pain, combating with pride, with 
inherited disease of appetite—did not sooner 
yield, was not utterly overcome almost at 
the outset of these experiences. So have I 
wondered at seeing a delicate forest-bird, 
leagues from the shore, keep itself on the 
wing above relentless waters into which it 
was sure to fall at last. Poe had his good 
genius and hisbad. Near the close of the 
struggle he made a brave effort, and never 
was sO earnest and resolved, so much his 
own master, as just before the end. But a 
man is no stronger than his weakest part, 
and with the snapping of that his chance is 
over. At the moment when the poet, ral- 
lying from the desolation caused by the 
loss of his wife, found new ‘hope and pur- 
pose, and was on his way to marry a woman 
who might have saved him, the tragedy of 
his life began again. Its final scene was as 
swift, irreparable, black with terror, as that 





of any drama ever written. His death was 
gloom. Men saw him no more; but the 
shadow of a veiled old woman, mourning 
for him, hovered here and there. After 
many years a laureled tomb was placed 
above his ashes, and there remain to Amer- 
ican literature the relics, so unequal in 
value, of the most isolated and exceptional 
of all its poets and pioneers. 

Poe’s misfortunes were less than those of 
some who have conquered misfortune. Oth- 
ers have been castaways in infancy and 
friendless in manhood, and have found no 
protectors such as came at his need. Oth- 
ers have struggled and suffered, and have 
declined to wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves. They have sought consolation in 
their work, and from their cruelest expe- 
riences have won its strength and glory. 
The essential part of an artist’s life is that 
of his inspired moments. ‘There were occa- 
sions when Poe was the master, when his 
criticism was true, when he composed such 
tales as “ Ligeia,” “ The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” poems like “ The Raven,” “ The 
Bells,” “ The City in the Sea.” It must be 
acknowledged, moreover—and_ professional 
writers know what this implies—that Poe, 
in his wanderings, after all, followed his 
market, It gradually drifted to the North, 
until New York afforded the surest recom- 
pense to authors not snugly housed in the 
leafy coverts of New England. Nor did he 
ever resort to any mercantile employment 
for alivelihood. As we look around and see 
how authors accept this or that method of 
support, there seems to be something chival- 
rous in the attitude of one who never earned 
a dollar except by his pen. From first to last 
he was simply a poet and man of letters, who 
rightly might claim to be judged by the lit- 
erary product of his life. The life itself 
differed from that of any modern poet of 
equal genius, and partly because none other 
has found himself, in a new country, among 
such elements. Too much has been written 
about the man, too little of his times; and 
the memoir containing a judicial estimate 
of his writings has not yet appeared.* 


*I have a collection of essays and articles upon 
the life and writings of Poe and references to his 
works, some anonymous, others by Lathrop, Ingram, 
Stoddard, Fairfield, Conway, Gosse, Swinburne, 
etc. The following are my principal sources of 
information : 

I. “Poe’s Works.” Memoir by Griswold. 
Notices by Willis and Lowell. 4v. [First collec- 
tive edition. } N. ¥.: 4 II. “ Edgar Poe and 
his Critics." By Mrs itman. N. Y.: 1860. 
III. “Poetical Works.” Notice by James Hannay. 
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His story has had a fascination for those 
who consider the infirmity of genius its 
natural outward sign. The peculiarity of 
his actions was their leaning toward what is 
called the melodramatic ; of his work, that 
it aimed above the level of its time. What 
has been written of the former—quite out of 
proportion to the analysis Jerivable from 
his literary remains—frequently has been the 
out-put of those who, if unable to produce a 
stanza which he would have acknowledged, 
at least feel within themselves the possibili- 
ties of his errant career. Yet, as I observe 
the marvels of his handicraft, I seem unjust 
to these enthusiasts. It was the kind which 
most impresses the imagination of youth, 
and youth is a period at which the critical 
development of many biographers seems to 
be arrested. And who would not recall the 
zest with which he read, in school-boy days, 
and by the stolen candle, a legend so fear- 
ful in its beauty and so beautiful in its fear 
as “ The Masque of the Red Death,” for 
example, found in some stray number of a 
magazine, and making the printed trash 
that convoyed it seem so vapid and drear? 
Not long after, we had the collected series, 
“Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque.” 





London: 1856. IV. “Works. With a Study, 
etc., from the French of C. Baudelaire.” London : 
1872. V. “ Poems.” Memoir by R. H. Stoddard. 
N. Y.: Widdleton. 1875. VI. “Works.” 4 v. 
Complete revised edition. Memoir by Ingram, etc., 
etc. N. Y.: Widdleton. 1876. II. “ Memo- 
rial volume.” By Sara Sigourney Rice. Baltimore: 
1877. VIII. “ Life.” By William F. Gill. 4th 
edition revised. New York and London: 1878. 
IX. “ Life and Poems.’’ Memoir by Eugene L. 
Didier. N. Y.: Widdleton. 1876. 4th edition, 
1879. 

Some of the ablest estimates of Poe are to be 
found in newspaper editorials—for example, those 
which ap well the New York “ Tribune” and 
“ Post,’’ November, 1875, the time when a monument 
was placed above his grave. I shall refer hereafter 
to Griswold’s memoir and criticisms. Of the succes- 
sive memoirs issued by Mr. Widdleton, within the 
last five years, Mr. Stoddard’s biographical sketch 
is that of a poet and literary expert. Thus far, how- 
ever, we are indebted chiefly to Mr. Gill for an 
enthusiastic and diligent exploration of Poe’s early 
life, in which he has corrected numerous errors of 
Griswold and other writers, and brought to light 
facts of genuine interest. Mr. Didier’s estimate is 
a eulogy, valueless compared with Stoddard’s, and 
adding little of worth to the information collected 
by Gill. A longer memoir by Ingram shortly will 
be issued from the London press. I learn, also, 
that Mr. Widdleton soon wi!l publish a new and 
complete edition of the poet’s works, accompanied 
by a more extended life from the pen of Mr. Stod- 
dard, who has materials in his possession hitherto 
unused, and whose poetic sympathy and ability as 
a critic scarcely can fail to give us a book that 
shall meet the just wishes of the public. 





With what eagerness we caught them from 
hand to hand until many of us knew them 
almost by heart. In the East, at that time, 
Hawthorne was shyly putting out his 
“ Mosses” and “ Twice Told ‘Tales,” and 
it was not an unfruitful period that fostered, 
among its brood of chattering and aimless 
sentimentalists, two such spirits at once, 
each original in his kind. To-day we have 
a more consummate, realistic art. But where, 
now, the creative ardor, the power to touch 
the stops, if need be, of tragedy and super. 
stition and remorse! Our taste is more 
refined, our faculties are under control ; to 
produce the greatest art they must, at times, 
compel the artist. “ Poetry,” said Poe, 
“has been with me a passion, not a pur- 
pose,”——a remarkable sentence to be found 
in a boyish preface, and I believe that he 
wrote the truth. But here, again, he dis. 
plays an opposite failing. If poetry had 
been with him no less a passion, and equally 
a purpose, we now should have had some- 
thing more to represent his rhythmical 
genius than the few brief, occasional lyrics 
which are all that his thirty years of life as 
a poet—the life of his early choice—have 
left to us. 


Ill. 


In estimating him as a poet, the dates of 
these lyrics are of minor consequence. 
They make but a thin volume, smaller 
than one which might hold the verse of 


Collins or Gray. Their range is narrower 
still. It is a curious fact that Poe struck, 
in youth, the key-notes of a few themes, and 
that some of his best pieces, as we now 
have them, are but variations upon their 
earlier treatment. 

His first collection, as we have seen, was 
made in his twentieth year, and re-printed, 
with changes and omissions, just after he 
left West Point. The form of the longer 
poems is copied from Byron and Moore, 
while the spirit of the whole series vaguely 
reminds us of Shelley in his obscurer lyrical 
mood. Poe’s originality can be found in 
them, but they would be valueless except 
for his after career. They have unusual 
significance as the shapeless germs of much 
that was to grow into form and beauty. 
Crude and wandering pieces, entitled “ Fairy 
Land” and “Irene,” “To ——,” “A 
Pan,” etc., were the originals of “ The 
Sleeper,” “A Dream within a Dream,” and 
“Lenore”; while “The Doomed City” and 
“The Valley Nis” re-appear as “The City 
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in the Sea” and “The Valley of Unrest.” 
Others were less thoroughly re-written. 
Possibly he thus remodeled his juvenile 
yerse to show that, however inchoate, it 
contained something worth a master’s hand- 
ling. Mr. Stoddard thinks, and not without 
reason, that he found it an easy way of 
making saleable “copy.” The poet him- 
self intimates that circumstances beyond 
his control restricted his lyrical product. 
I scarcely remember another instance where 
a writer has so hoarded his early songs, and 
am in doubt whether to commend or depre- 
cate their reproduction. It does not be- 
token affluence, but it was honest in Poe 
that he would not write in cold blood for 
the mere sake of composing. This he 
undoubtedly had the skill to do, and would 
have done, if his sole object had been crea- 
tion of the beautiful, or art for art’s sake. 
He used his lyrical gift mostly to express 
veritable feelings and moods—I might 
almost say a single feeling or mood—to 
which he could not otherwise give utter- 
ance, resorting to melody when prose was 
insufficient. Herein he was true to the 
cardinal, antique conception of poesy, and 
in keeping it distinct from his main literary 
work he confirmed his own avowal that it 
was to him a passion, and neither a purpose 
nor a pursuit. 

A few poems, just as they stood in his 
first volume, are admirable in thought or 
finish. One is the sonnet, “To Science,” 
which is striking, not as a sonnet, but for 
its premonition of attitudes which poetry 
and science have now more clearly assumed. 
Another is the exquisite lyric, “To Helen,” 
which every critic longs to cite. Its con- 
fusion of imagery is wholly forgotten in 
the delight afforded by melody, lyrical per- 
fection, sweet and classic grace. I do not 
understand why he omitted this charming 
trifle from the juvenile poems which he 
added to the collection of 1845. It is said 
that he wrote it when fourteen, and nothing 
more fresh and delicate came from his pen 
in maturer years. 

The instant success of “The Raven,”— 
and this was within a few years of his death 
—first made him popular as a poet, and 
resulted in a new collection of his verses. 
The lyrics which it contained, and a few 
written afterward,—“ Ulalume,” “ The Bells,” 
“For Annie,” etc.,—now comprise the whole 
of his poetry as retained in the standard 
editions. The most glaring faults of “Al 
Aaraaf,” “Tamerlane,” phrases such as “the 
eternal condor years,” have been selected 
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by eulogists for special praise. Turning 
from this practice-work to the poems which 
made his reputation, we come at once to 
the most widely known of all. 

Poe could not have written “The Raven” 
in youth. It exhibits a method so positive 
as almost to compel us to accept, against 
the denial of his associates, his own account 
of its building. The maker does keep a firm 
hand on it throughout, and for once seems 
to set his purpose above his passion. This 
appears in the gravely quaint diction, and in 
the contrast between the reality of every- 
day manners and the profounder reality of 
a spiritual shadow upon the human heart. 
The grimness of fate is suggested by phrases 
which it requires a masterly hand to subdue 
to the meaning of the poem. “ ‘Sir,’ said I, 
or ‘madam,’” “this ungainly fowl,” and the 
like, sustain the air of grotesqueness, and 
become a foil to the pathos, an approach to 
the tragical climax, of this unique produc- 
tion. Only genius can deal so closely with 
the grotesque and make it add to the solemn 
beauty of structure an effect like that of the 
gargoyles seen by moonlight on the facade 
of Notre Dame. 

In no other lyric is Poe so self-possessed. 
No other is so determinate in its repetends 
and alliterations. Hence I am far from 
deeming it his most poetical poem. Its 
artificial qualities are those which catch the 
fancy of the general reader ; and it is of all 
his ballads, if not the most imaginative, the 
most peculiar. His more ethereal produc- 
tions seem to me those in which there is 
the appearance, at least, of spontaneity,— 
in which he yields to his feelings, while 
dying falls and cadences most musical, 
most melancholy, come from him unawares. 
Literal criticisms of “The Raven” are of 
small account. If the shadow of the bird 
could not fall upon the mourner, the shad- 
ows of its evil presence could brood upon 
his soul; the seraphim, whose foot-falls tinkle 
upon the tufted floor, may be regarded as 
seraphim of the Orient, their anklets hung 
with celestial bells. At all events, Poe’s 
raven is the very genius of the Night's 
Plutonian shore, different from other ravens, 
entirely his own, and none other can take 
its place. It is an emblem of the Irrepara- 
ble, the guardian of pitiless memories, whose 
burden ever recalls to us the days that are 
no more. 

As a new creation, then, “ The Raven” 
is entitled to a place in literature, and keeps 
it. But how much more imaginative is 
such a poem as “ The City inthe Sea”! Asa 
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picture, this reminds us of Turner, and, 
again, of that sublime madman, John Mar- 
tin. Here is a strange city where Death 
has raised a throne. Its 


“ shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not !) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 
Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie.” 


This mystical town is aglow with light, 
not from heaven, but from out the lurid sea, 
—light which streams up the turrets and 
pinnacles and domes,— 


“ Up manyand many a marvelous shrine, 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 


7 * * * . 7 


While, from a proud tower in the town, 
Death looks gigantically down.” 


The sea about is hideously serene, but 
at last there is a movement; the towers 
seem slightly to sink; the dull tide has a 
redder glow: 


“ And when, amid no earthly moans, 

Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 

Shall do it reverence.” 


This poem, notwithstanding its somber- 
ness and terror, depends upon effects which 
made Poe the forerunner of our chief ex- 
perts in form and sound, and both the lan- 
guage and the conception are suggestive in 
a high degree. 

“The Sleeper” is even more poetic. It 
distills, like drops from the opiate vapor of 
the swooning moonlit night, all the melody, 
the fantasy, the exaltation, that befit the 
vision of a beautiful woman lying in her 
shroud, silent in her length of tress, waiting 
to exchange her death-chamber 


——* for one more holy, 
This bed, for one more melancholy 


Poe’s ideality cannot be gainsaid, but it 
aided him with few, very few, images, and 
those seemed to haunt his brain perpetually. 
Such an image is that of the beings who lend 
their menace to the tone of the funeral bells : 


—* The people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone,— 





They are neither man nor woman, 
They are neither brute nor human, 
They are Ghouls.” 


In the same remarkable fantasia the bells 
themselves become human, and it is a 
master-stroke that makes us hear them 
shriek out of tune, 


“In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire,” 


and forces us to the very madness with 
which they are 

“ Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire, 

And a resolute endeavor 


Now—now to sit, or never 
By the side of the pale-faced moon.” 


Clearly this extravagance was suggested 
by the picture and the rhyme. But it so 
carries us with it that we think not of its 
meaning; we share in the delirium of the 
bells, and nothing can be too extreme for 
the abandon to which we yield ourselves, 
led by the faith and frenzy of the poet. 

The hinting, intermittent qualities of a 
few lyrics remind of Shelley and Coleridge, 
with whom Poe always was in sympathy. 
The conception of “The Raven” was 
new, but in method it bears a likeness to 
= Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” so closely, 
in fact, that the rhythm of the one probably 
was suggested by that of the other. In 
motive they are so different that neither 
Poe nor Mrs. Browning could feel aggrieved. 
After an examination of dates, and of other 
matters relating to the genesis of each poem, 
I have satisfied myself, against much reason- 
ing to the contrary, that Poe derived his 
use of the refrain and repetend, here and 
elsewhere, from the English sibyl, by whom 
they were employed to the verge of man- 
nerism in her earliest lyrics. 

“ The Conqueror Worm ” expresses in a 
single moan the hopelessness of the poet’s 
vigils among the tombs, where he demanded 
of silence and the night some tidings of the 
dead. All he knew was that 


“ No voice from that sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given.’ 


The most he dared to ask for “The 
Sleeper” was oblivion ; that her sleep might 
be as deep as it was lasting. We lay the 
dead “in the cold ground ” or in the warm, 
flower-springing bosom of dear Earth, as 
best may fit the hearts of those who moum 
them. But the tomb, the end of mortality, 
is voiceless still. If you would find the 
beginning of immortality, seek some other 
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oracle. “The Conqueror Worm” is the 
most despairing of lyrics, yet quite essen- 
tial to the mystical purpose of the tale 
“ Ligeia.” But to brood upon men as 


mimes, ironically cast “in the form of God 
on high”—mere puppets, where 


“the play is the tragedy, ‘ Man, 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm,” 


—that way madness lies, indeed. In the 
lyric, “ For Annie,” death is a trance; the 
soul lingers, calm and at rest, for the fever, 
called living, is conquered. Human love 
remains, and its last kiss is still a balm. 
Something may be hereafter—but what, who 
knows? For repose, and for delicate and 
unstudied melody, it is one of Poe’s truest 
poems, and his tenderest. During the brief 
period in which he survived his wife, he 
seemed to have a vision of rest in death, 
and not of horror. Two lyrics, widely dif- 
ferent, and one of them of a most singular 
nature, are thought to be requiems for his 
lost companion. It is from no baseness, 
but from a divine instinct, that genuine 
artists are compelled to go on with their work 
and to make their own misery, no less 
than their joy, promote its uses. Their 
most sacred experiences become, not of 
their volition, its themes and _ illustrations. 
Every man as an individual is secondary to 
what he is as a worker for the progress of 
his kind and the glory of the gift allotted to 
him. 

Therefore, whether Poe adored his wife 
or not, her image became the ideal of these 
poems. I shall add little here to all that 
has been written of “ Ulalume.” It is so 
strange, so unlike anything that preceded 
it, So vague and yet so full of meaning, that 
of itself it might establish a new method. 
To me it seems an improvisation, such as a 
violinist might play upon the instrument 
which had become his one thing of worth 
after the death of a companion had left him 
alone with his own soul. Poe remodeled 
and made the most of his first broken draft, 
and had the grace not to analyze the pro- 
cess. I have accepted his analysis of “ The 
Raven” as more than half true. Poets 
know that an entire poem often is suggested 
by one of its lines, even by a refrain or a 
bit of rhythm. From this it builds itself. 
The last or any other stanza may be writ- 
ten first ; and what at first is without form is 
not void—for ultimately it will be perfected 
into shape and meaning. If “ Ulalume” 
may be termed a requiem, “ Annabel Lee” 
is a tuneful dirge—the simplest of Poe’s 





melodies, and the most likely to please the 
common ear. It is said to have been his 
last lyric, and was written, I think, with 
more spontaneity than others. The theme 
is carried along skillfully, the movement 
hastened and heightened to the end and 
there dwelt upon, as often in a piece of 
music. Before considering the poet’s method 
of song, I will mention the two poems which 
seem to me to represent his highest range, 
and sufficient in themselves to preserve the 
memory of a lyrist. 

We overlook the allegory of “The 
Haunted Palace,” until it has been read 
more than once; we think of the sound, 
the phantasmagoric picture, the beauty, the 
lurid close. The magic muse of Coleridge, 
in “Kubla Khan,” or elsewhere, hardly 
went beyond such lines as these: 


“Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago;) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts, plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away.” 


The conception of a “ Lost Mind” never 
has been so imaginatively treated, whether 
by poet or painter. Questioning Poe’s own 
mental state, look at this poem and see how 
sane, as an artist, he was that made it. 
“Do you act best when you forget yourself 
in the part?” “No, for then I forget to 
perfect the part.” Even more striking is 
the song of “Israfel,” whose heart-strings 
are a lute. Of all these lyrics is not this 
the most lyrical,—not only charged with 
music, but with light? For once, and in 
his freest hour of youth, Poe got above the 
sepulchers and mists, even beyond the pale- 
faced moon, and visited the empyrean. 
There is joy in this carol, and the radiance 
of the skies, and ecstatic possession of the 
gift of song : 
“Tf I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky!’ 


All this, with the rapturous harmony of the 
first and third stanza, is awakened in the 
poet’s soul by a line from the Koran, and 
the result is even finer than the theme. If I 
had any claim to make up a “ Parnassus,” 
not perhaps of the most famous English 
lyrics, but of those which appeal strongly 
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to my own poetic sense, and could select 
but one of Poe’s, I confess that I should 
choose “ Israfel,” for pure music, for exalt- 
ation, and for its original, satisfying quality 
of rhythmic art. 


IV. 


Few and brief these re/iguie which de- 
termine his fame asapoet. What co they tell 
us of his lyrical genius and method ? Clearly 
enough, that he possessed an exquisite 
faculty which he exercised within definite 
bounds. It may be that within those 
bounds he would have done more if events 
had not hindered him, as he declared, 
“from making any serious effort” in the 
field of his choice. In boyhood he had de- 
cided views as to the province of song, and 
he never afterward changed them. The 
preface to his West Point edition, rambling 
and conceited as it is—affording such a con- 
trast to the proud humility of Keats’s preface 
to “ Endymion,”—gives us the gist of his 
creed, and shows that the instinct of the 
young poet was scarcely less delicate than 
that of hisnoblerkinsman. Poe thought the 
object of poetry was pleasure, not truth; the 
pleasure must not be definite, but subtile, and 
therefore poetry is opposed to romance; 
music is an essential, “since the compre- 
hension of sweet sound is our most indefi- 
nite conception.” Metaphysics in verse he 
hated, pronouncing the Lake theory a new 
form of didacticism that had injured even 
the tuneful Coleridge. For a neophyte this 
was not bad, and after certain reservations 
few will disagree with him. Eighteen years 
later, in his charming lecture, “ The Poetic 
Principle,” he offered simply an extension 
of these ideas, with reasons why a long 
poem “cannot exist.” One is tempted to 
rejoin that the standard of length in a poem, 
as ina piece of music, is relative, depending 
upon the power of the maker and the 
recipient to prolong their exalted moods. 
We might, also, quote Landor’s “ Pentam- 
eron,” concerning the greatness of a poet, 
or even Beecher’s saying that “pint meas- 
ures are soon filled.” ‘The lecture justly 
denounces the “heresy of the didactic,” 
and then declares poetry to be the child of 
Taste,—devoted solely to the Rhythmical 
Creation of Beauty, as it is in music that 
the soul most nearly attains the supernal end 
for which it struggles. In fine, Poe, with 
“the mad pride of intellectuality,” refused 
to look beyond the scope of his own gift, 
and would restrict the poet to one method 





and even to a single theme. In his fost 
Sacto analysis of “ The Raven” he conceives 
the highest tone of beauty to be sadness, 
caused by the pathos of existence and our 
inability to grasp the unknown. Of all 
beauty that of a beautiful woman is the 
supremest, her death is the saddest loss—and 
therefore “the most poetical topic in the 
world.” He would treat this musically by 
application of the refrain, increasing the 
sorrowful loveliness of his poem by contrast 
of something homely, fantastic or quaint. 

Poe’s own range was quite within his 
theory. His juvenile versions of what after- 
ward became poems were so very “ indefi- 
nite” as to express almost nothing; they 
resembled those marvelous stanzas of Dr, 
Chivers, that sound magnificently—I have 
heard Bayard Taylor and Mr. Swinburne 
rehearse them with shouts of delight—and 
that have no meaning at all. Poe could 
not remain a Chivers, but sound always 
was his forte. We rarely find his highest 
imagination in his verse, or the creation of 
poetic phrases such as came to the lips of 
Keats without a summons. He lacked the 
dramatic power of combination, and pro- 
duced no symphony in rhythm ; was strictly 
a melodist, who achieved wonders in a 
single strain. Neither Mrs. Browning nor 
any other poet had “ applied” the refrain 
in Poe’s fashion, nor so effectively. In “ The 
Bells ” its use is limited almost to one word, 
the only English word, perhaps, that could 
be repeated incessantly as the burden of 
such a poem. In “ The Raven,” “ Lenore,” 
and elsewhere, he employed the repetend 
also, and with still more novel and poetical 
results : 


“An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died 
so young, 

A dirge for a the doubly dead, in that she died 
so young.” 


“ Our talk had been serious and sober, 
But our thoughts they were palsied and sere, 
Our memories were treacherous and sere.” 


One thing profitably may be noted by 


latter-day poets. Poe used none but ele- 
mentary English measures, relying upon his 
music and atmosphere for their effect. This 
is true of those which seem most intn- 
cate, as in “The Bells” and “Ulalume.” 
“ Lenore” and “ For Annie” are the simplest 
of ballad forms. I have a fancy that out 
Southern poet’s ear caught the music of 
“Annabel Lee” and “ Eulalie,” if not then 
special quality, from the plaintive, melodious 
negro songs utilized by those early wniters 
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of “minstrelsy” who have been denomi- 
nated the only composers of a genuine Ameri- 
can school. This suggestion may be scouted, 
but an expert might suspect the one to be a 
patrician refinement upon the melody, feel- 
ing and humble charm of the other. 
Poe was not a single-poem poet, but the 
t ofa single mood. His materials were 
rather a small stock in trade, chiefly of 
angels and demons, with an attendance of 
Dreams, Echoes, Ghouls, Gnomes and Mimes 
ready, at hand. He selected or coined, 
for use and re-use, a number of what Mr. 
Miller would call “ beautiful words” —“ alba- 
tross,” “halcyon,” “scintillant,” “ Ligeia,” 
“ Weir,” “ Yaanek,” “Auber,” “ D’Elormie,” 
and the like. Everything was subordinate 
tosound. But his poetry, as it places us 
under the spell of the senses, enables us to 
enter, through their reaction upon the spirit, 
his indefinable mood ; nor should we forget 
that Coleridge owes his specific rank as a 
poet, not to his philosophic verse, but to 
melodious fragments, and greatly to the 
thythm of “ The Ancient Mariner” and of 
“Christabel.” Poe’s melodies lure us to 
the point where we seem to hear angelic 
lutes and citherns, or elfin instruments that 
make music in “the land east of the sun 
and west of the moon.” The enchantment 
may not be that of Israfel, nor of the 
harper who exorcised the evil genius of Saul, 
but it is at least that of some plumed being 
of the middle air, of a charmer charming so 
sweetly that his numbers are the burden of 
mystic dreams. 


Vv. 


Ir Poe’s standing depended chiefly upon 
these few poems, notable as they are, his 
name less frequently would be recalled. His 
intellectual strength and rarest imagination 


are to be found in his “Tales.” To them, 
and to literary criticism, his main labors 
were devoted. 

The limits of this article compel me to 
say less than I have in mind concerning his 
prose writings. As with his poems, so with 
the “ Tales,”"—their dates are of little im- 
portance. His irregular life forced him to 
alternate good work with bad, and some 
of his best stories were written early. He 
was an apostle of the art that refuses to take 
its color from a given time or country, and 
of the revolt against commonplace, and his 
inventions partook of the romantic and the 
wonderful. He added to a Greek percep- 
tion of form the Oriental passion for dec- 





oration. All the materials of the wizard’s 
craft were at his command. He was not 
a pupil of Beckford, Godwin, Maturin, 
Hoffman, or Fouqué ; and yet if these writ- 
ers were to be grouped we should think 
also of Poe, and give him no second place 
among them. “ The young fellow is highly 
imaginative, and a little given to the ter- 
rific,” said Kennedy, in his honest way. 
Poe could not write a novel, as we term it, 
as well as the feeblest of Harper’s or Roberts’s 
yearlings. He vibrated between two points, 
the realistic and the mystic, and made no 
attempt to combine people or situations in 
ordinary life, though he knew how to lead 
up to a dramatic tableau or crisis. His 
studies of character were not made from ob- 
servation, but from acquaintance with him- 
self ; and this subjectivity, or egoism, crippled 
his invention and made his “ Tales” little 
better than prose poems. He could imag- 
ine a series of adventures—the experience 
of a single narrator—like “ Arthur Gordon 
Pym,” and might have been, not Le Sage 
nor De Foe, but an eminent raconteur in 
his own field. His strength is unquestion- 
able in those clever pieces of ratiocination, 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” “ The 
Mystery of Marie Rogét,” “ The Purloined 
Letter”; in some of a more fantastic type, 
“The Gold Bug” and “Hans Pfaall”; 
and especially in those with elements of 
terror and morbid psychology added, such 
as “The Descent into the Maelstrom,” 
“The Black Cat,” “The Tell-tale Heart,” 
and the mesmeric sketches. When com- 
posing these he delighted in the exercise of 
his dexterous intellect, like a workman test- 
ing his skill. No poet is of a low grade 
who possesses, besides an ear for rhythm, 
the resources of a brain so fine and active. 
Technical gifts being equal, the more intel- 
lectual of two poets is the greater. “ Best 
bard, because the wisest.” 

His artistic contempt for metaphysics is 
seen even in those tales which appear most 
transcendental. They are charged with a 
feeling that in the realms of psychology we 
are dealing with something ethereal, which 
is none the less substance if we might but 
capture it. They are his resolute attempts 
to find a clue to the invisible world. Were 
he living now, how much he would make of 
our discoveries in light and sound, of the 
correlation of forces! He strove by a kind 
of divination to put his hand upon the links 
of mind and matter, and reach the hiding- 
places of the soul. It galled him that any- 
thing should lie outside the domain of 
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human intelligence. His imperious intellect 
rebelled against the bounds that shut us in, 
and found passionate expression in works 
of which “ Ligeia,” “ The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” and “ William Wilson” are the 
most perfect types. The tales in which 
lyrics are introduced are full of complex 
beauty, the choicest products of his genius. 
They are the offspring of yearnings that 
lifted him so far above himself as to make 
us forget his failings and think of him only 
as a creative artist, a man of noble gifts. 

In these short, purely ideal efforts—fin- 
ished as an artist finishes a portrait, or a 
poet his poem—Poe had no equal in recent 
times. That he lacked sustained power of 
invention is proved, not by his failure to 
complete an extended work, but by his 
under-estimation of its value. Such a man 
measures everything by his personal ability, 
and finds plausible grounds for the resulting 
standard. Hawthorne had the growing 
power and the staying power that gave us 
“The Scarlet Letter” and “ The House of 
the Seven Gables.” Poe and Hawthorne 
were the last of the romancers. Each was 
a master in his way, and that of Poe was the 
more obvious and material. He was expert 
in much that concerns the structure of 
works, and the modeling touches of the 
poet left beauty-marks upon his prose. 
Yet in spiritual meaning his tales were less 
poetic than those of Hawthorne. He relied 
upon his externals, making the utmost of 
their gorgeousness of color, their splendor 
and gloom of light and shade. Hawthorne 
found the secret meaning of common things, 
and knew how to capture, from the plainest 
aspects of life, an essence of evasive beauty 
which the senses of Poe often were una- 
ble to perceive. It was Hawthorne who 
heard the melodies too fine for mortal ear. 
Hawthorne was wholly masculine, with the 
great tenderness and gentleness which belong 
to virile souls. Poe had, with the delicacy, 
the sophistry and weakness of a nature more 
or less effeminate. He opposed to Haw- 
thorne the fire, the richness, the instability, 
of the tropics, as against the abiding strength 
and passion of the North. His own con- 
ceptions astonished him, and he often pre- 
sents himself “ with hair on end, at his own 
wonders.” Of these two artists and seers, 
the New Englander had the profounder 
insight ; the Southerner’s magic was that of 
the necromancer who resorts to spells and 
devices, and, when some apparition by 
chance responds to his incantations, is be- 
wildered by the phantom himself has raised. 








Poe failed to see that the Puritanism by 
which Hawthorne’s strength was tempered 
was also the source from which it sprang ; 
and in his general criticism did not pay full 
tribute to a genius he must have felt. In 
some of his sketches, such as “ The Man of 
the Crowd,” he used Hawthorne’s method, 
and with inferior results. His reviews of 
other authors and his occasional literary 
notes have been so carefully preserved as to 
show his nature by a mental and moral pho- 
tograph. His “ Marginalia,” scrappy and 
written for effect, are the notes of a think- 
ing man of letters. The criticisms raised a 
hubbub in their day, and made Poe the 
bogy of his generation—the unruly censor 
whom weaklings not only had cause to fear, 
but often regarded with a sense of cruel 
injustice, I acknowledge their frequent dis- 
honesty, vulgarity, prejudice, but do not, 
therefore, hold them to be worthless. Even 
a scourge, a pestilence, has its uses; before 
it the puny and frail go down, the fittest 
survive. And so it was in Poe’s Malayan 
campaign. Better that a time of unproduc- 
tiveness should follow such a thinning out 
than that false and feeble things should con- 
tinue. I suspect that “ The Literati” made 
room for a new movement, however long 
delayed, in American authorship. They 
are a prose Dunciad, waspish and unfair, 
but full of cleverness, and not without 
touches of magnanimity. Poe had small 
respect for the feeling that it is well for a 
critic to discover beauties, since any one can 
point out faults. Yet when, as in the cases 
of Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Taylor and 
others, he pronounced favorably upon the 
talents of a claimant, and was uninfluenced 
by personal motives, his judgments not 
seldom have been justified by the after- 
career. Besides, what a cartoon he drew 
of the writers of his time,—the corrective of 
Griswold’s optimistic delineations! In the 
description of a man’s personal appearance 
he had the art of placing the subject before 
us witha single touch. His tender mercies 
were cruel; he never forgot to prod the 
one sore spot of the author he most ap- 
proved,—was especially intolerant of his 
own faults in others, and naturally detected 
these at once. When meting out rpunish- 
ment to a pretentious writer, he revelled in 
his task, and often made short work, as if 
the pleasure was too great to be endurable. 
The keenness of his satire, just or unjust, 
is mitigated by its obvious ferocity: one 
instinctively takes part with the victim. 
Nothing in journalistic criticism, even at 
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that time, was more scathing and ludicrous 
than his conceit of a popular bookwright in 
the act of confabulation with the Universe. 
But he marred the work by coarseness, 
telling one man that he was by no means a 
fool, although he did write “ De Vere,” 
and heading a paper on the gentlest and 
most forbearing of poets—‘“ Mr. and 
other Plagiarists.” In short, he constantly 
dulled the edge and temper of his rapier, 
and resorted to the broad-axe, using the 
latter even in his deprecation of its use by 
Kit North. Perhaps it was needed in those 
salad days by offenders who could be put 
down in no other wise ; but I hold it a sign 
of progress that criticism by force of arms 
would now be less effective. 


vI. 


Some analysis of Poe’s general equipment 
will not be out of place. Only in the most 
perfect tales can his English style be called 
excellent, however significant his thought. 
His mannerisms—constant employment of 
the dash for suggestiveness, and a habit of 
italicizing to make a point or strengthen an 
illusion—are wearisome, and betray a lack 
of confidence in his skill to use plain 
methods. While asserting the power of 
words to convey absolutely any idea of the 
human mind, he relied on sound, quaintness, 
surprise, and other artificial aids. His prose 
is inferior to Hawthorne’s; but sometimes 
he excels Hawthorne jn qualities of form 
and proportion which are specially at the 
service of authors who are algo poets. The 
abrupt beginnings of his stories often are 
artistic : 

“ We had now reached the summit of the loftiest 
crag. For some minutes the old man seemed too 


much exhausted to speak.” (“Descent into the 
Maelstrom.” ) 


“ The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had born as 
best I could, but when he ventured upon insult I 
vowed revenge.” (* The Cask of Amontillado.”) 


His endings were equally good, when he 
had a clear knowledge of his own purpose, 
and some of his conceptions terminate at a 
dramatic crisis. The tone, also, of his mas- 
terpieces is well-sustained throughout. In 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” the 
approach to the fated spot, the air, the 
landscape, the tarn, the mansion itself, are 
a perfect study,—equal to the ride of Childe 
Roland;—and here Poe excels Browning : 
we not only come with him to the dark 
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tower, but we enter and partake its mystery, 
and alone know the secret of its accursed 
fate. The poet's analytic faculty has been 
compared to that of Balzac, but a parallel 
goes no farther than the material side. In 
condensation he surpassed either Balzac or 
Hawthorne. 

His imagination was not of the highest 
order, for he never dared to trust to it im- 
plicitly ; certainly not in his poetry, since he 
could do nothing with a measure like blank 
verse, which is barren in the hands of a mere 
songster, but the glory of English metrical 
forms when employed by one commanding 
the strength of diction, the beauty and grand- 
eur of thought, and all the resources of a 
strongly imaginative poet. Neither in verse 
nor in prose did he cut loose from his minor 
devices, and for results of sublimity and 
awe he always depends upon that which is 
grotesque or out of nature. Beauty of the 
fantastic or grotesque is not the highest 
beauty. Art, like nature, must be fantastic, 
not in her frequent but in her exceptional 
moods. The rarest ideal dwells in a realm 
beyond that which fascinates us by its strange- 
ness or terror, and the votaries of the latter 
have masters above them as high as Raphael 
is above Doré. 

In genuine humor Poe seemed utterly 
wanting. He also had little of the mother- 
wit that comes in flashes and at once; but 
his powers of irony and satire were so great 
as to make his frequent lapses into invective 
the more humiliating. The command of 
humor has distinguished men whose genius 
was both high and broad. If inessential to 
exalted poetic work, its absence is hurtful 
to the critical and polemic essay. Poe 
knew this as well as any one, but a measure- 
less self-esteem would not acknowledge the 
flaw in his armor. Hence, efforts which 
involved the delusion that humor may come 
by works and not by inborn gift. Humor 
is congenital and rare, the fruit of natural 
mellowness, of sensitiveness to the light and 
humane phases of life. It is, moreover, set 
in action by an unselfish heart. Such is 
the mirth of Thackeray, of Cervantes and 
Moliére, and of the one master of English 
song. Poe’s consciousness of his defect, 
and his refusal to believe it incurable, are 
manifest in trashy sketches for which he 
had a market, and which are humorous only 
to one who sees the ludicrous side of their 
failure. He analyzed mirth as the product 
of incongruity, and went to work upon a 
theory to produce it. The result is seen 
not only in the extravaganzas to which I 
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refer,—and it is a pity that these should 
have been hunted up so laboriously,—but 
in the use of what he thought was humor to 
barb his criticisms, and as a contrast to the 
exciting passages of his analytic tales. One 
of his sketches, “The Duc de l’Omelette,” 
after the lighter French manner, is full of 
grace and jaunty persiflage, but most of his 
whimsical “pot-boilers” are deplorably 
absurd. There is something akin to humor 
in the sub-handling of his favorite themes,— 
such as the awe and mystery of death, the 
terrors of pestilence, insanity, or remorse. 
The grotesque and nether side of these 
matters presents itself to him, and then his 
irony, with its repulsive fancies, is as near 
humor as he ever approaches. That is to 
say, it is grave-yard humor, the kind which 
sends a chill down our backs, and implies a 
contempt for our bodies and souls, for the 
perils, helplessness and meanness of the 
stricken human race. 

Poe is sometimes called a man of extraor- 
dinary learning. Upon a first acquaintance, 
one might receive the impression that his 
scholarship was not only varied but thor- 
ough. A study of his works has satisfied 
me that he possessed literary resources and 
knew how to make the most of them. In 
this he resembled Bulwer, and, with far less 


abundant materials than the latter required, 


employed them as speciously. He easily 
threw a glamour of erudition about his 
work, by the use of phrases from old authors 
he had read, or among whose treatises he 
had foraged with special design. It was his 
knack to cull sentences which, taken by 
themselves, produce a weird or impressive 
effect, and to reframe them skillfully. This 
plan was clever, and resulted in something 
that could best be muttered “darkly, at 
dead of night”; but it partook of trickery, 
even in its art. He had little exact scholar- 
ship, nor needed it, dealing, as he did, not 
with the processes of learning, but with 
results that could subserve the play of his 
imagination. Shakspere’s anachronisms and 
illusions were made as he required them, 
and with a fine disdain. Poe resorted to 
them of malice aforethought, and under 
pretence of correctness. Still, the work of 
a romancer and poet is not that of a book- 
worm. What he needs is a good reference- 
knowledge, and this Poe had. His irregular 
school-boy training was not likely to give 
him the scholastic habit, nor would his 
impatient manhood otherwise have con- 
firmed it. I am sure that we may consider 
that portion of his youth to have been of 
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most worth which was devoted, as in the 
case of many a born writer, to the uncon- 
scious education obtained from the reading, 
for the mere love of it, of a// books to which 
he had access. This training served him 
well. It enabled him to give his romance 
an alchemic air, by citation from writers like 
Chapman, Thomas More, Bishop King, 
etc., and from Latin and French authors in 
profusion. His French tendencies were 
natural, and he learned enough of the lan- 
guage to read much of its current literature 
and get hold of modes unknown to many 
of his fellow-writers. I have said that his 
stock in trade was narrow, but for the adroit 
display of it examine any of his tales and 
sketches—for example, “ Berenice,” or “The 
Assignation.” 

In knowledge of what may be called the 
properties of his romance, he was more hon- 
estly grounded. He had the good fortune 
to utilize the Southern life and scenery which 
he knew in youth. It chanced, also, that 
during some years of his boyhood—that 
formative period whose impressions are in- 
delible—he lived in a characteristic part of 
England. He had seen with his own eyes 
castles, abbeys, the hangings and _tapes- 
tries and other by-gone trappings of ancient 
rooms, and remembered effects of decoration 
and color which always came to his aid. 
These he used as if he were born to them; 
never, certainly, with the surprise at their 
richness which vulgarizes Disraeli’s “ Lo- 
thair.” In some way, known to genius, 
he also caught the romance of France, of 
Italy, of the Orient, and one tale or another 
is transfused with their atmosphere ; while 
the central figure, however disguised, is 
always the image of the romancer himself. 
His equipment, on the whole, was not a 
pedant’s, much less that of a searcher after 
truth ; it was that of a poet and a literary 
workman. Yet he had the hunger which 
animates the imaginative student, and, had 
he been led to devote himself to science, 
would have contributed to the sum of knowl- 
edge. In writing “ Eureka,” he was unques- 
tionably sincere, and forgot himself more 
nearly than in any other act of his profes- 
sional life. But here his inexact learning 
betrayed him. What was begun in convic- 
tion—a swift generalization from scientific 
theories of the universe—grew to be so far 
beyond the data at his command, or so 
inconsistent with them, that he finally saw 
he had written little else than a prose poem, 
and desired that it should be so regarded. 
Of all sciences, astronomy appeals most to 
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the imagination. What is rational in “ Eu- 
reka” mostly is a re-statement of accepted 
theories; otherwise the treatise is vague 
and nebulous, a light dimmed by its own 
vapor. The work is curiously saturated 
with our modern Pantheism; and although 
in many portions it shows the author’s weari- 
ness, yet it was a notable production for a 
layman venturing within the precincts of 
the savant. The poetic instinct hits upon 
truths which the science of the future con- 
firms ; but as often, perhaps, it glorifies some 
error sprung from its too ardent generali- 
zation. Poe’sinexactness was shown in fre- 
quent slips,—sometimes made unconsciously, 
sometimes in reliance upon the dullness of 
his rivals to save him from detection. He 
was on the alert for other people’s errors ; 
for his own facts, were he now alive, he 
could not call so lightly upon his imagina- 
tion. Even our younger authors, here and 
abroad, now are so well equipped that their 
learning seems to handicap their winged 
steeds. Poe had, above all, the gift of 
poetic induction. He would have divined 
the nature of an unknown world from a 
specimen of its flora, a fragment of its art. 
He felt himself something more than a book- 
man. He wasacreator of the beautiful, and 
hence the conscious struggle of his spirit for 
the sustenance it craved. Even when he 
was most in error, he labored as an artist, 
and it is idle criticism that judges him upon 
any other ground. 

Accept him, then, whether as poet or 
romancer, as a pioneer of the art feeling in 
American literature. So far as he was de- 
voted to art for art’s sake, it was for her 
sake as the exponent of beauty. No man 
ever lived in whom the passion for loveli- 
ness so governed the emotions and convic- 
tions. His service of the beautiful was 
idolatry, and he would have kneeled with 
Heine at the feet of Our Lady of Milo, 
and believed that she yearned to help him. 
This consecration to absolute beauty made 
him abhor the mixture of sentimentalism, 
metaphysics, and morals, in its presentation. 
It was a foregone conclusion that neither 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, nor Haw- 
thorne should wholly satisfy him. The 
question of “moral” tendency concerned 
him not in the least. He did not feel 
with Keats that “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” and that a divine perfection may 
be reached by either road. ‘This deficiency 
narrowed his range both as a poet and as a 
critic. His sense of justice was a sense of 
the fitness of things, and—strange to say— 





when he put it aside he forgot that he was 
doing an unseemly thing. Otherwise, he 
represents, or was one of the first to lead, a 
rebellion against formalism, commonplace, 
the spirit of the bourgeois. In this movement 
Whitman is his countertype at the pole 
opposite from that of art; and hence they 
justly are picked out from the rest of us 
and associated in foreign minds. Taste was 
Poe’s supreme faculty. Beauty, to him, 
was a definite and logical reality, and he 
would have scouted Véron’s claim that it has 
no fixed objective laws, and exists only in 
the nature of the observer. Although the 
brakes of art were on his imagination, his 
taste was not wholly pure; he vacillated 
between the classic forms and those allied 
with color, splendor, Oriental decoration ; 
between his love for the antique and his 
impressions of the mystical and grotesque. 
But he was almost without confraternity. 
An artist in an unartistic period, he had to 
grope his way, to contend with stupidity 
and coarseness. Again, his imagination, 
gloating upon the possibilities of taste, 
violated its simplicity. Poe longed for the 
lamp of Aladdin, for the riches of the 
Gnomes. Had unbounded wealth been 
his, he would have outvied Beckford, Lan- 
dor, Dumas, in barbaric extravagance of 
architecture. His efforts toapply the laws 
of the beautiful to imaginary decoration, 
architecture, landscape, are very fascinating 
as seen in “The Philosophy of Furniture,” 
“ Landscape Gardening” and “ Landor’s 
Cottage.” “The Domain of Arnheim” is 
a marvelous dream of an earthly paradise, 
and the close is a piece of word-painting as 
effective as the language contains. Regard- 
ing this sensitive artist, this original poet, it 
seems indeed a tragedy that a man so ideal 
in either realm, so unfit for contact with 
ugliness, dullness, brutality, should have 
come to eat husks with the swine, to be 
misused by their human counterparts, and 
to die the death of a drunkard, in the refuge 
which society offers to the most forlorn and 
hopeless of its castaways. 


VII. 


SEEKING our illustrations of the poetic 
life, we find no career of more touching and 
curious interest than that of Poe. It is 
said that disaster followed him even after 
death, in the vicious memoir which Gris- 
wold prefixed to his collected works; and 
doubtless the poet should have had for his 
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biographer a man of kind and healthy dis- 
cernment, like Kennedy, his townsman and 
generous friend. Yet Poe showed tact in 
choosing Griswold, and builded better than 
he knew. He could select no more inde- 
fatigable bookwright to bring together his 
scattered writings, and he counted upon 
Death’s paying all debts. In this Poe was 
mistaken. For once Griswold wrote as he 
thought and felt, and his memoir, however 
spiteful and unchivalrous, was more sincere 
than many of the sycophantic sketches in 
the bulky volumes of his “ Poets and Po- 
etry.” Malice made him eloquent, and an 
off-hand obituary notice of the poet was the 
most nervous piece of work that ever came 
from his pen. It was heartless and, in some 
respects, inaccurate. It brought so much 
wrath upon him that he became vindictive, 
and followed it up with a memoir, which, 
as an exhibition of the ignoble nature of 
its author, scarcely has a parallel. Did 
this in the end affect Poe’s fame injuriously ? 
Far otherwise ; it moved a host of writers, 
beginning with Willis and Graham, to recall 
his habit of life, and reveal the good side 
of it. Some have gone as far in eulogy as 
Griswold went toward the opposite extreme. 
It seemed a cruel irony of fate that Poe’s 
own biographer should plant thorns upon 
his grave, but he also planted laurels. He 
paid an unstinted tribute to the poet’s genius, 
and this was the only concession which Poe 
himself would care to demand. With sterner 
irony, Time brings in his revenges! In the 
present edition of the poet’s works, for which 
Griswold laid the ground-work, the memoir 
by Ingram is devoted largely to correcting 
the errors of the Doctor’s long-since ex- 
cluded sketch, and to exposing every act of 
malice against Poe which Griswold com- 
mitted, either before or after his foeman’s 
death. 

After years of censure and defense, and 
in the light of his own writings, the poet’s 
character is not “beyond all conjecture.” 
Here was a man of letters who fulfilled the 
traditions of a past century in this western 
world and modern time ; one over-possessed 
and hampered by the very temperament that 
made him a poet—and this, too, when he 
thought himself deliberate and calculating. 
His head was superbly developed, his brain- 
power too great for its resources of supply 
and control. The testimony of some who 
knew his home-life is that he was tender 
and lovable. Graham and Willis aver that 
he was patient and regular in work, and 
scrupulous to return a just amount of labor 
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for value received. But many who knew 
and befriended him have spoken, more in 
sorrow than in anger, of his treachery and 
thanklessness, of his injustice to himself and 
of the degrading excesses which plunged 
him into depths from which it grew more 
and more difficult to lift him. 

Nevertheless, Poe was not a man of im- 
moral habits. I assert that professional 
men and artists, in spite of a vulgar belief 
to the contrary, are purity itself compared 
with men engaged in business and idle men 
of the world. Study and a love of the ideal 
protect them against the sensuality by which 
too many dull the zest of their appetites, 
Poe was no exception to the rule. He was 
not a libertine. Woman was to him the 
impersonation of celestial beauty, her in- 
fluence soothed and elevated him, and in 
her presence he was gentle, winning and 
subdued. There is not an unchaste sug- 
gestion in the whole course of his writings, 
—a remarkable fact, in view of his acquaint- 
ances with the various schools of French 
literature. His works are almost too spirit- 
ual. Not of the earth, earthy, their person- 
ages meet with the rapture and co-absorption 
of disembodied souls. His verse and prose 
express devotion to Beauty in her most 
ethereal guise, and he justly might cry out 
with Shelley : 


“I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine; have I not kept the vow?” 


Nor was he undevotional. His sense of the 
sublime and mystical filled him with thoughts 
of other worlds and existences than ours; if 
there is pride, there is reverence, in his bold 
imaginings. He felt a spark of the divine 
fire within him, and the pride of his intel- 
lectual disdain was, like the Titan’s, a not 
inglorious sin. Finally, Poe was not an 
habitual drunkard. He had woful fits of 
drunkenness, varying in frequency, and 
sometimes of degradation ; for a single glass 
made him the easy prey of any coarse and 
pitiless hands into which he might fall. He 
was a man inebriate when sober, his brain 
surging with emotion, and a stimulant that 
only served to steady common men bewil- 
dered him. As with women, the least con- 
tamination was to him debasement. His 
mature years were a battle with inherited 
taint, and there were long periods in which 
he was the victor. ‘This taint had been in- 
creased by drugging in infancy, and by the 
convivial usages of his guardian’s house- 
hold, Bearing in mind, also, the lack of 
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self-control inherent in Celtic and Southern 
natures, I think he made a plucky fight. 
The duty of self-support was not one to 
which he had been trained, and was more 
than he could bear. Imagine Shelley, who 
made his paper boats of bank-notes, Byron 
and Landor, who had their old estates, 
forced to write by the column for their 
weekly board. “ Poverty has this disease: 
through want it teaches a man evil.” More, 
it limits the range of his possibilities. Dou- 
dan has said, with truth and feeling, that he 
who is without security for the morrow can 
neither meditate upon nor accomplish a 
lasting work. The delicate fancies of cer- 
tain writers are not always at quick com- 
mand, and the public is loth to wait and pay 
for quality. Poe, more than once, fell into 
disgrace by not being able to meet his liter- 
ary engagements on time. His most absurd 
and outrageous articles, such as the one put 
forth after his Boston lecture, were the blus- 
ter of a man who strove to hide a sense of 
humiliation and failure. Doubtless, he se- 
cretly invoked the gods in his own behalf. 
He knew, like Chénier going to his death, 
that it was a pity—he was worth saving. 
Generous efforts, in truth, were made to save 
him, by strong and tender friends, but these 
were quite in vain. He carried a death- 
warrant within him. Well might he feel 
that a spell was on him, and in one tale 
and another try to make the world—which 
he affected to despise—comprehend its fatal- 
ity, and bespeak the sympathetic verdict of 
the future upon his defeat and doom. 

It is just that well-balanced persons should 
rebuke the failings of genius. But let such 
an one imagine himself with a painfully 
sensitive organization,—“ all touch, all eye, 
all ear”; with appetites almost resistless; 
with a frame in which health and success 
breed a dangerous rapture, disease and sor- 
row a fatal despair. Surmount all this with 
a powerful intelligence that does not so much 
rule the structure as it menaces it, and 
threatens to shake it asunder. Let him 
conceive himself as adrift, from the first, 
among adverse surroundings, now combating 
his environment, now struggling to adjust 
himself to it. He, too, might find his judg- 
ment a broken reed ; his passions might get 
the upper hand, his perplexities bring him 
to shamelessness and ruin. It was thus the 
poet’s curse came upon him, and the wings 
of his Psyche were sorrowfully trailed in the 
dust. I have said to friends, as they sneered 
at the ill-managed life of one whose special 
genius perhaps could not exist but in union 





with certain infirmities, that instead of 
recounting these, and deriding them, they 
should hedge him round with their protec- 
tion. We can find more than one man of 
sense among a thousand, but how rarely a 
poet with such a gift! When he has gone 
his music will linger, and be precious to 
those who never have heard, like ourselves, 
the sweet bells jangled. 

Making every allowance, Poe was terribly 
blamable. We all are misunderstood, and 
all condemned to toil. The sprites have 
their task-work, and cannot always be danc- 
ing in the moonlight. At times, we are told, 
they have to consort with what is ugly, and 
evea take on its guise. Unhappily, Poe 
was the reverse of one who “fortune’s buffets 
and rewards has ta’en with equal thanks.” 
He stood good fortune more poorly than 
bad; any emotion would upset him, and 
his worst falls were after successes, or with 
success just in sight.. His devotion to 
beauty was eagerly selfish. He had a heart, 
and in youth was loyal to those he loved. 
In this respect he differed from the hero of 
“A Strange Story,” born without affection 
or soul, But his dream was that of “ The 
Palace of Art”—a lordly pleasure-house, 
where taste and love should have their fill, 
regardless of the outer world. It has been 
well said, that if not immoral, he was un- 
moral. With him an end justified the 
means, and he had no conception of the 
law and limitations of liberty, no practical 
sense of right or wrong. At the most, he 
ignored such matters as things irrelevant. 
Now it is not essential that one should 
have a creed; he may relegate theologies 
to the regions of the unknowable; but he 
must be just in order to fear not, and 
humane that he may be loved; he must be 
faithful to some moral standard of his own, 
otherwise his house, however beautiful and 
lordly, is founded in the sand. 

The question always will recur, whether, 
if Poe had been able to govern his life 
aright, he would not also have been conven- 
tional and tame, and so much the less a 
poet. Were it not for his excesses and 
neurotic crises, should we have had the 
peculiar quality of his art and the works it 
has left us? I cannot here discuss the 
theory that his genius was a frenzy, and 
that poetry is the product of abnormal 
nerve-vibrations. The claim, after all, is a 
scientific statement of the belief that great 
wits are sure to madness near allied. An 
examination of it involves the whole ground 
of fate, free will and moral responsibility. 
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I think that Poe was bounden for his acts. 
He never failed to resent infringements upon 
his own manor; and, however poor his self- 
control, it was not often with him that the 
chord of self passed trembling out of sight. 
Possibly his most exquisite, as they were his 
most poetic, moments, were at those times 
when he seemed the wretchedest, and 


avowed himself oppressed by a sense of 
doom. He loved his share of pain, and 
was an instance of the fact that man is the 
one being that takes keen delight in the 
tragedy of its own existence, and for whom 


* Joy is deepest when it springs from woe.” 


Wandering among the graves of those he 
had cherished, invoking the spectral mid- 
night skies, believing himself the Orestes of 
his race—in all this he was fulfilling his 
nature, deriving the supremest sensations, 
feeding on the plants of night from which 
such as he obtain their sustenance or go 
famished. They who do not perceive this 
never will comprehend the mysteries of art 
and song, of the heart from whose recesses 
these must be evoked. They err who com- 
miserate Poe for such experiences. My 
own pity for him is of another kind ; it is that 
which we ever must feel for one in whom the 
rarest possibilities were blighted by an in- 
herent Zack of will. In his sensitiveness to 
impressions like the foregoing he had at 
once the mood and material for far greater 
results than he achieved. A violin cracks 
none the sooner for being played in a minor 
key. His instrument broke for. want of a 
firm and even hand to use it—a virile, de- 
voted master to prolong the strain. 





Poe’s demand for his present wish was 
always strong, yet it was the caprice of a 
child, and not the determination that stays 
and conquers. He was no more of an ego- 
ist than was Goethe; but self-absorption 
is the edged tool that maims a wavering 
hand. His will, in the primary sense, was 
weak from the beginning. It became more 
and more reduced by those habits which, of 
all the defences of a noble mind, attack this 
stronghold first. It was not able to pre- 
serve for him the sanity of true genius, and 
his product, therefore, was so much the less 
complete. 


“O well for him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long.” 


Poe suffered, in bitter truth, and the end 
came not through triumph, but in death, 
His fame is not what it might have been, 
we say, yet it is greater than he probably 
thought—dying with a sense of incomplete- 
ness—it would be, and more than he could 
have asked. In spite, then, of the most 
reckless career, the work a man really ac- 
complishes—both for what it is in itself and 
for what it reveals of the author’s gift—in 
the end will be valued exactly at its worth. 
Does the poet, the artist, demand some 
promise that it also may be made to tell 
during our working life, and even that life 
be lengthened till the world shall learn to 
honor it? Let him recall the grave, exalted 
words which Poe took at hazard for his 
“ Ligeia,” and stayed not to dwell upon 
their spiritual meaning: “Man doth not 
yield himself to the angels, nor unto death 
utterly, save only through the weakness of 
his own feeble will.” 


EXPOSTULATION. 


Tears in those eyes of blue! 
Sparks of fiery dew, 

Scornful lightnings that flash 
Twixt dusky lash and lash! 
Never from sorrow grew 

That rain in my heaven of blue! 


Full of disdain are you— 
Scorn for these fetters new; 
Sweet, you were free too long! 
Love is a master strong, 

Hard are the words, but true, 
None may his chain undo. 


Nay! Let your heart shine through 
And soften those eyes of blue! 
Glide from your chilly height; 
Banish your anger bright; 

Fairest, be gentlest, too, 

Fate is too mighty for you! 
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ROCKY 


THERE is an unexpected passage in a | 


poem of—perhaps misguided—sentiment 
which instructs us that it is possible to get 
on in this world very well in the absence of 
music, science, art, ef cefera, but that we 
must eat ; and, the presumption is, eat well. 
Exclaims this veracious and vice-regal poet : 


“We can live without love—what is passion but 
pining ? 

But where is the man who can live without din- 
ing ?”’ 


Whatever may be our opinion in respect 
to the truth of this theory, it is certain no 
better illustration of it can be had than 
camp-life in the sierra-haunted territories 
of the west. 

Those old heroes who made a beginning 
of exploration in the Rocky Mountains, half 
a century and more ago, as trappers and 
hunters for the fur companies, would have 
thought themselves in paradise could they 
have seen our stores in ’74 when we went 
searching for the now famous ruins of the 
towns of the Cliff-Dwellers,and found them; 


but the casual reader may not be moved 
by any such envious feeling. The trappers 
used to make their headquarters mainly at 
Fort Benton, at the head of navigation on 


the upper Missouri. Everything civilized 
had to be taken twenty-five hundred miles 
up the river from St. Louis in batteaux, and 
for the last five hundred miles these heavy 
boats had to be hauled mainly by men, who 
walked along the shore with ropes over 
their shoulders. The value of the cargoes 
by the time the three months’ voyage was 
completed may be imagined. Flour was 
unheard of at Fort Benton, sugar was a wild 
extravagance, and tea and coffee were only 
fit for the nabobs who conducted the busi- 
ness of the post. The journey was too fright- 
fully long, dangerous and difficult to admit 
of many articles of food being transported, 
for all available space in the overladen 
mackinaws needed to be reserved for the 
indispensable whisky. Going out into the 
wilderness for a tour of lonely trapping last- 
ing four, five or six months, hundreds of miles 
beyond even this extreme outpost of civiliza- 
tion, these half-savages took nothing in the 
way of food except a little salt and pepper, 
and perhaps a trifle of tea, as an occasional 
indulgence. An iron skillet and a tin cup 
comprised their only furniture; if they needed 
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anything more, they made it out of poplar 
bark or soap-stone. For many months to- 
gether these men would live wholly on 
the flesh their guns brought them, varying 


| this diet now and then with berries, sweet 


roots, or a pungent decoction of sage-leaves 
and the bark of the red willow, or other 
plants that would serve the purpose of tea. 
The red willow bark, mixed with killiki- 
nick, made very good smoking, too, after 
the trapper’s tobacco was exhausted. It 
often happened in the northern mountains, 
where little alkali occurs, that a trapper 
would even have no salt for his meat ; but in 
this he fared no worse than the Indians, 
who, indeed, have to acquire a taste for it, 
“White men big fools,” they say; “want 
fresh meat, fresh meat, all time,—then put 
heap salt on it!” 

The history of these trappers adds to the 
record of human endurance and abstinence, 
but we had no desire to imitate them, though 
in the earlier years of the Government expe- 
ditions the fare was primitive and scanty 
enough whenever game proved scarce. Lat- 
terly we lived better, and finally even attained 
to four-tined forks! 

Dr. Hayden’s survey was divided into 
several working divisions of five to seven 
persons, each of which had a cook, and 
spent the season in a field of work by itself. 
Whether or not one thinks these cooks had 
a hard time of it depends on one’s point of 
view. It seems to me they had, because 
they had to rise at such an unearthly hour in 
the morning; but, on the other hand, they 
were not obliged to .climb snowy and back- 
breaking peaks, nor to half freeze on their 
gale-swept summits in “ taking observations,” 
nor to chase a lot of frantic mules and horses 
that chose to be ugly about being caught 
up. However, upon having a fairly satis- 
factory cook depends a large portion of 
your good time. 

The camp cook presents himself in vari- 
ous characters. There are not many col- 
ored men in the West in this capacity, and 
few Frenchmen; but many Americans have 
picked up the necessary knowledge by hard 
experience, not one of whom, perhaps, regards 
it as a “ profession,” or anything better than 
a make-shift. It is considered by the ordi- 
nary mountaineer as a rather inferior occupa- 
tion, and, as a rule, it falls to the lot of inferior 
men, who have tried and failed in more 
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energetic, muscular and profitable pursuits. 
Of course there are exceptions, but, as a 
rule, they are men who are not even up to 
the level of picturesque interest, and are 
worthy of small regard from the observer, 
unless he is hungry. We are hungry, there- 
fore we pursue the subject. 

Roads being non-existent in the days 
whereof I am speaking,—to a great extent 
it is still so,—and it often being necessary to 
go boldly across the country without any 
regard for even Indian trails, the cuisine, 
like everything else, had to accommodate 
itself to the backs cf the sturdy mules, on 
whose steady endurance depends nearly all 
hopes of success. The conditions to be met 
by kitchen and larder are, ability to be 
stowed together in packages of small size, 
convenient shape, and sufficient strength 
to withstand, without injury, the severest 
strain of the lash-ropes, and the forty or 
more accidents liable to happen in the 
course of a thousand miles of rough mount- 
ain travel. The only sort of package that 
will meet these requirements is the bag. 
When it is full it is of that elongated and 
rounded shape which will lie well in the 
burden. As fast as it is emptied space is util- 


ized and the weight remains manageable. 


In bags, then, are packed all the raw 
material except the few condiments, in 
bottles and flasks, for which, with other 
fragile things, a pair of paniers is provided. 
Even the few articles of iron-ware per- 
mitted to the camp cook are tied up in a 
gunny-sack. 

Concerning the preparation of breakfast, 
I must confess almost entire ignorance. 
My first intimation of the meal was usually 
a rough shake, with a loud “ Breakfast 
is just ready, sir. Sorry, sir, but you must 
get up.” Oh, those mornings! If Ben 
Franklin and all the rest who so fluently 
advise early rising could have spent a few 
nights under the frosty stars of the high 


Rockies, they would have modified their | 


views as to the loveliness of dawn. (Sunset 
glories for me!) The snow, or the hoar- 
frost, is thick on the grass beside your 
couch, and possibly your clothes, carefully 
tucked under the flap of your canvas cov- 
erlid last night, have been elbowed outside 
and are covered with as much rime as the 
beard of St. Nicholas, while your boots are 
as stiff as iron, and twice as cold. Having 
groaned your way into them, you hobble to 
the neighboring stream, duck your head in 
icy water, and wipe your face on a frozen 
towel. Usually, you must next seize a rope 





that has been trailing all night through the 
frosty grass and painfully tie up your horse, 
which has just been brought m, so that by 
the time you do kick a boulder loose and lug 
it up to the table for your breakfast-chair, 
your teeth chatter until you can hardly 
take a voluntary bite, and your fingers are too 
numb to pass the bacon to the next inva- 
lid. This frigid condition of things was not 
invariable, but it was in this way that most 
of our breakfasts were eaten among the 
peaks. The matutinal meal over, we felt 
more limber. Overcoats were thrown aside, 
and every one hastened to roll up kis bed- 
ding, strike the tents—if any had been 
erected—and help saddle and pack the 
mules, By the time this was accomplished 
the cook had washed his dishes, strapped 
up his “munitions of peace,” and ap- 
nounced that he was ready for the kitchen 
mule, which was the last one to be packed. 
This completed, he mounted the bell-mare 
and started off, the train of pack animals 
filed along behind, and we began another 
morning’s work before the day was well 
aired. 

This is the little I can remember concem- 
ing breakfast. With the preparation of din- 
ner, however, I am more familiar. 

We always dined at the fashionable hour 
of six o’clock, with two exceptions, namely, 
when we dined later, and when we did 
not dine at all. Camp is chosen with an 
eye to three requisites—wood, water and 
grass; the first for ourselves, the third 
for the mules, the second for both. Fre- 
quently, however, one of the three, and 
occasionally all, “ requisites” are absent, or 
nearly so. In the mountains, of course, 
there is never any lack of fire-wood, and 
nothing can be better than dead quaking. 
asp, which burns quick and hot, and 
leaves fine embers. Red cedar is good, 
too, and the aroma from a big heap of it 
ablaze recalls the Arabian Nights. But in 
the parks and plains trees are rarely access- 
ible, and the next best thing is sage brush. 
Where it grows as high as your head and 
as thick as your leg, as around the salt 
lakes in southern Wyoming, there is no dif- 
ficulty, and the scraggy limbs and roots are 
quickly boiling the pot—or, rather, the cop- 
per kettle ; but where it is small and sparse, 
only ceaseless diligence and a recklessness 
of palms will keep the fire going. ‘This 
ragged, prickly shrub is full of “ grease,” 
and makes an exceedingly hot fire, which 
snaps and sputters like hickory. We hada 
full illustration of its heating powers one 
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very warm evening over beyond Whisky 
Gap. The sage brush was dense and high 
where we camped, so that it was hard work 
to clear room enough for camp. Just as 
dinner was ready we noticed that the care- 
lessly kept fire had strayed away from its 
trench, and in an instant the whole region was 
in a blaze, roaring as if an oil-vat had ig- 
nited, and crackling like a ship-load of parlor- 
matches! Wetting pieces of canvas we fought 
it until we were nearly dead with fatigue 
before the danger was over. Though we 
missed our longed-for meal, we came des- 
perately near having our meat barbecued in 
the way that taught Lamb’s Chinaman how 
to appreciate roast pig. More than one 
train has lost all its stores through the 
carelessness of a cook and the inflamma- 
bility of the dry grass and bushes. Sage- 
brush and grease-wood failing (which is 
rare), the last resource is “ buffalo-chips,” 
the dried ordure of cattle, which makes 
a smouldering fire only better than none. 

Water is even more essential, and the 
loveliest trout brooks await you everywhere 
among the hills ; but now and then, in cross- 
ing the plains and wide valleys, particularly 
if the region tends toward bad lands, you 
must search long before you find it. In the 
south the Indians have worn well-marked, 
deeply-trodden trails across the country, 
which lead where water is usually to be 
found. The traveler, even though a topog- 
rapher, departs from these trails with great 
peril, for he may die in the desert before he 
strikes a spring or rivulet. Sometimes, 
even in the north, you hunt all day to find 
water by which to rest at night, and make a 
dry camp after all, or only succeed in dis- 
covering a few warm and muddy pools, 
around which the men must stand vigor- 
ously on guard to keep away the feverish 
mules, lest in their rush they obliterate the 
whole fountain. We once duga hole six 
feet deep as the only means of getting at 
water, and furnished it to the animals by 
the hatful. A night spent without water 
well deserves to be the hunter’s abhorrence. 
When he is attempting to instruct his part- 
hers in theology, he simply calls the lower 
regions a “dry camp,” and wastes no words 
over details of torment. 

_ In the matter of grass, there is usually 
little trouble to find enough for one night's 
stoppage. 

The place for the camp having been indi- 
cated, the riding animals are hastily unsad- 
dled, and then every one turns to help 
unpack and place the cargo in orderly 


called “salmon.” 
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array. The very first mule unloaded is the 
staid veteran distinguished by the honor of 
bearing the cuisine. The shovel and axe 
having been released from their lashings, 
the cook seizes them, and hurriedly digs a 
trench, in which he starts his fire. While 
it is kindling, he and anybody else whose 
hands are free’cut or pluck up fuel. We 
are so stiff sometimes from our eight or ten 
hours in the saddle that we can hardly 
move our legs; but it is no time to lie 
down. Hobbling round after wood and 
water limbers us up a little, and hastens 
the preparation of dinner,—that blessed 
goal of all our present hopes. If a stream 
that holds out any promise is near, the rod 
is brought into requisition at once; and, if 
all goes well, by the time the cook is ready 
for them, there are enough fish for the 
crowd. 

Flies, as a general thing, are rather a de- 
lusion to the angler than a snare for the 
fish. The accepted bait is the grasshopper, 
except when there are great numbers of this 
insect, in which case the fish are all so well 
fed that they will not bite. The best fish- 
ing any party that I was with ever had was 
in Wyoming, along the head-waters of the 
Green river, and in eastern Idaho, on the 
tributaries of the Snake. That region, the 
entomologists say, is the nursery of all the 
‘hopper hordes which devastate the crops of 
Dakota, Colorado and Kansas, but when we 
were there it was so difficult to find bait that 
we used to keep our eyes open all day, and 
pounce upon every grasshopper we could 
find, saving them for the evening’s fishing. 
The usual catch was salmon-trout—great 
two and three-pounders, gleaming, speckled, 
and inside golden pink,—that sunset color 
They were not gamy, 
though, and we were glad of it, since the 
object was not sport, but the despised “ pot.” 
It really was more exciting to capture the 
lively bait than it was to hook the trout. 
In the southern Rocky Mountains we got 
the true brook-trout, of smaller size, but 
of excellent flavor! The largest I ever saw 
came from the upper Rio Grande, where a 
charming little ranchwoman fried them for 
us,—in commemoration of which the cafion 
where they lurked was named “Irene.” 
A rapid decapitation and splitting finished 
the dressing. The flesh was always hard 
and firm and white, as it ought to be in a 
fish born and bred in snow-water. If by 
chance any were left over, they made most 
toothsome sandwiches for the noon-day 
lunch, especially if (as was once our happy 
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lot) there was currant jelly to put between 
the bread and the backbone. 

But all this happens while the cook gets 
his fire well a-going. That accomplished, 
and two square bars of three-quarters inch 
iron laid across the trench, affording a firm 
resting-place for the kettles, the stove is 
complete. He sets a pail of water on to 
heat, jams his bake-oven well into the coals 
on one side, buries the cover of it in the 
other side of the fire, and gets out his long 
knife. Going to the cargo, he takes a side 
of bacon out of its gunny-bag, and cuts as 
many slices as he needs, saving the rind to 
grease his oven. Then he is ready to make 
his bread. 

Flour is more portable than pilot biscuit ; 
therefore warm, light bread, freshly made 
morning and night, has gratefully succeeded 
hard-tack in all mining and mountain camps. 
Sometimes a large tin pan is carried, in 
which to mould the bread; but often a 
square half-yard of canvas kept for the pur- 
pose, and laid ina depression in the ground, 
forms a sufficiently good bowl, and takes up 
next to none of the precious room. Whena 
bread-pan is taken it is lashed bottom up on 
top of the kitchen-mule’s pack. If it breaks 


. loose and slips down on his rump, or dan- 
gles against his hocks, there is likely to be 


some fun ; and when a sudden squall sweeps 
down from the high mountains, and the hail- 
stones beat a devil’s tattoo on that hollow 
pan, the mule under it goes utterly crazy. 
The canvas bread-pan is therefore preferred. 
Sometimes even this is dispensed with, and 
the bread is mixed up with water right in the 
top of the flour-bag, and is moulded on the 
cover of a box or some other smooth sur- 
face. Baking-powder, not yeast, is used, of 
course. This species of leaven, of which 
there are many varieties, is put up in round 
tin boxes. You find these boxes scattered 
from end to end of the territories, and form- 
ing gleaming barricades around all the vil- 
lages. Theminersconvert them toall sorts of 
utilities, from flying targets to safes for gold- 
dust; and one man in Colorado Springs 
collected enough of them, and of fruit-cans, 
to shingle and cover the sides of his house. 
There seems now to be found no region so 
wild, no dell so sequestered, that these 
glittering mementoes do not testify to a 
previous invasion; on the highest storm- 
splintered pinnacle of Mt. Lincoln, I dis- 
covered a baking-powder can tucked into a 
cranny as a receptacle for the autographs of 
adventurous visitors. 

Sometimes the cook used the Dutch 





bake-oven which every one knows,—a shal- 
low iron pot, with a close fitting iron cover 
upon which you can pile a great thickness 
of coals, or can build a miniature fire, 
Having greased the inside of the oven with 
a bacon-rind, bread bakes quickly and safely, 
A better article, however, results from 
another method. Mould your bread well, 
lay the round loaf in the skillet and hold 
it over the fire, turning the loaf occasionally, 
until it is somewhat stiff; then take it out, 
prop it upright before the coals with the help 
of a twig, and turn it frequently. It is soon 
done through and through, and on both sides 
alike. Sometimes we had biscuits made in 
the same way, but these were more trouble- 
some, and the one great object in the prep- 
aration of dinner after a day’s riding or 
climbing is speed ; men must eat heartily in 
this oxygen-consuming west, and are eager 
to discharge that duty ; we invariably found 
ourselves traveling in a particularly hungry 
latitude. Occasionally, also, there was a 
corn-dodger by way of variety, and a pound 
cake of maple sugar would be melted into 
syrup. 

The table furniture, and a large portion 
of the small groceries, such as salt, pepper, 
mustard, etc., are carried in two red boxes, 
each two and a half feet long, one and a 
half feet broad, and a foot high. Each box 
is covered by a thin board, which sets in flush 
with the top of the box, and also by two others 
hinged together and to the edge of the box. 
Having got his bread a-baking, the cook 
sets the two boxes a little way apart, unfolds 
the double covers backward until they rest 
against each other, letting the ends be sup- 
ported on a couple of stakes driven into 
the ground, and over the whole spreads an 
enameled cloth. He thus has a table two 
and a half feet high, one and a half feet wide 
and six feet long. Tin and iron ware chiefly 
constitute the table furniture, so that, as fre- 
quently happens, the mule may roll a hun- 
dred feet or so down the mountain and not 
break the dishes. 

His table set, John returns to his fire, 
and very soon salutes our happy ears with 
his stentorian voice in lieu of gong: 

“ Grub P-i-i-i-le!” 

Coffee is the main item on our bill of fare. 
It is water, and milk, and whisky, and 
medicine, combined. Ground and browned 
in camp, made in generous quantity over 
the open fire, settled by a dash of cold 
water and drunk without milk, it is a cup 
of condensed vigor, the true e/ixir vile, 4 
perpetual source of comfort and strength. 
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Tea is pronounced “no good,” and choco- 
late is only used to distinguish Sunday by. 
Oh, what a bitter trial it was, after one 
particularly hard day’s work in Wyoming, 
and a stormy day at that, to have the 
steaming and fragrant coffee-pail kicked 
over by a clumsy foot! ‘There was an irre- 
pressible how! of execration, and one man’s 
hand actually clutched his revolver. 

But coffee, though the mainstay, is not all 
of our feast. For meat we have bacon and 
generally steaks or roasted ribs of elk, mule- 
deer, or mountain sheep, with fresh crisp 
bread, or sometimes wheaten flapjacks, made 
in the orthodox way and properly thrown 
into the air during the cooking. When, 
as occasionally happens, two parties meet, 
the rival cooks toss the flapjacks to each 
other, when they require turning, so that 
every cake begins at one fire and is finished 
at the other. In the mining camps (it is 
said) they toss them up the chimney and 
catch them right-side up outside the door! 
Butter there is none, nor milk, nor potatoes, 
nor vegetables, except rice and hominy; but 
there is plenty of fruit sauce—apricots, 
peaches, prunes, etc., which, being dried, 
are very portable, and, being Californian, 
are wonderfully good. For dessert we 
have nothing at all (and are content) 
save when, now and then, the cook makes 
a plum duff to put our digestions to the 
test. 

But I had nearly forgotten the beans! 
A camp without beans would be a curi- 
osity, though a doleful one. They are 
at once the vexation and the comfort 
of the cook. We once got down so 
low in our supplies that nothing remained 
but lump-sugar and beans, yet nobody 
complained much. Beans are a sort of 
cook’s barometer. Everybody knows 
(though few remember) that the higher 
above the level of the sea you go the 
lower the temperature at which water will 
boil. When you get up toten or eleven 
thousand feet the water is not fairly hot 
before it begins a lively ebullition. Some- 
times travelers are at this height for 
weeks together, and it is hard enough to 
get any virtue out of their coffee, let alone 
out of such tough particles of nutriment 
as dry beans. ‘The cook therefore keeps 
one pail for his beans, and cooks them for 
several consecutive days, packing them 
along meanwhile; at the end of a week, 
perhaps, if he is faithful, they are soft 
enough to serve as food. Even in the 


towns at the base of the mountains, a dish | 
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of pork and beans is the result of three 
days’ steady preparation. 

But the low boiling point and the occa- 
sional scarcity of wood and water are not 
the only troubles a mountain cook has to con- 
tend with. Sometimes the wind sweepsdown 
and blows his fire nearly all away, or 
sends the ashes flying in such clouds as to 
half spoil his skill. 1 have seen viands that 
were hidden in a whirlwind of dust yet 
come out very palatable. Then some- 
times everything is wet—the ground where 
you halt, the fuel you seek, the sky over- 
head. There is plenty of smoke, but little 
flame, and the coals are quenched by a 
steady rain. Still, if the cook is ingenious, 
and you are willing to help, you will manage 
to get a good meal. What matter if your 
bacon and coffee and apple-sauce are rained 
or snowed on? The water is clean and you 
are saved the trouble of drinking. 

Under how many varying circumstances, 
then, this evening meal is eaten! Some- 
times, when the .camp is stationary for two 
or three days, in a pleasant bower; next, 
out on the dry plains, where an illimitable 
landscape of sere grass stretches away to 
where the delectable mountains lie on the 
snow-silvered rim of the world ; again, it is 
in a hot valley of Arizona, and the scalding 
alkali dust blows in your face and filters 
through your food; or at high timber-line 
in Colorado, where sleet and snow contest 
the passage down your throat with rapidly 
cooling coffee and chilly bacon; or beside 
the Yellowstone in August, with its millions 
of ravenous flies and hordes of thirsty mos- 
quitoes ; or it is anywhere and everywhere, 
with the royal vigor of appetite that comes 
of this out-door life, and the marvelous 
grandeur of the Rocky Mountains as gar- 
niture for your dining-hall. 

Dinner over (and much as our bodies 
ached with ten hours in the saddle, or a 
day’s climb to make some topographical 
station, the brief rest and the help of the 
food has freshened us remarkably), the re- 
maining hour or two of daylight is employed 
in odd jobs—exploring the neighborhood, 
to get an idea of next day’s route or in 
search of the natural science of the locality ; 
fishing, mending saddles or clothes (Aic opus, 
hic labor est/), in making beds, writing 
letters, and, if it looks ‘like rain, in putting 
up the little dog-tents, of which there is one 
for each two of us, except the cook, who has 
a tent to himself and his comestibles. This 
is the pleasant hour of camp-life, and you 
forget that a little while ago you were vow- 
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ing that if ever you got safely home you 
would never be caught out again on such 
an all-work, no-play expedition as /his. 
Post-prandial reflections take on a rosier 
hue, and your pipe never tastes sweeter 
than now, as you idly creep about among 
the brookside willows till its smoke warms 
the wings of the birds seeking an early roost. 

You come back to camp, just as the sud- 
den darkness falls, to find all quiet and 
everybody lounging round the fire where 
the cook is preparing for the morning meal. 
This done, big logs are piled on (unless there 
are hostile Indians near, when the blaze is 
extinguished before dark), yarns are spun, 
and presently everybody goes to bed. 


I have the presumption to assume that 
many of the readers of the foregoing para- 
graphs would enjoy somewhat similar experi- 
ences, could they understand how to do so. 
The trip is practicable, easy, and not very ex- 
pensive, though one can enlarge upon this 
latter part to suit his purse. There are tales 
extant, all through the mountains, of for- 
eigners who have camped all over the most 
remote ranges and parks, smoking rega/ias 
from morning till night, and opening cham- 
pagne for the whole party every day. But 
this is not my idea of Rocky Mountain 
living, however desirable in the east. In 
Denver, for instance, the fitting out of ex- 
cursions is coming to be an important and 
special feature of business. A party of 

rsons arrives from the Eastern States, or 
from Europe, in July or August, bent upon 
a hunting and fishing trip among the mount- 
ains. They find ready for them a strong, 
handsome spring wagon, with a water- 
proof hood of canvas, easy seats, a provis- 
ion-chest which unfolds into a table, a 
camp-stove, tents, and soon. It will ac- 
commodate six persons in great comfort, 
and can be rented fora week, or a number 
of weeks, at an average total cost of about 
five dollars a day, including a driver. 


what they like. If they carry all the pro- 
visions and other things for an extended 
trip, as is the favorite method, a second, 
cheaper baggage-wagon will be required, but 
other plans are feasible. Going upon such 
an expedition with an idea of being boyish 
and absurd, and having just as foolish and 
funny a time as the changing mood, a 
naturalist’s enthusiasm, or an artist’s pas- 
sion, directs, the mountain-bred and some- 
what bored driver will no doubt be found a 
great damper upon your spirits by his sneers 


The | 
tourists can go where they please and do | 
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and grumblings. My earnest advice is to 
thrash him soundly at about the second 
camp, and then go on having a jolly time 
just as though nothing had happened; 
before applying this remedy, nevertheless, it 
would be well to be quite sure of your 
adversary, for these western men are like 
frogs, in that you can’t always tell by the 
looks of them how far or how much they 
are able to “jump,” in the miner’s sense 
of the word. 

The food and drink for such a party is a 
matter purely of taste and pocket. You 
may live on corn-bread, bacon and beans, 
or you may be served like gourmets every 
day. New York can show no better 
selected stocks of fancy groceries than 
Denver’s merchants offer, and the con- 
sumption of them in the course of a year is 
astonishing. Except a few staples, the out- 
fit is put up, hermetically sealed, in cans 
and bottles of portable shape, and costs little. 
Beer is in great demand, and the best of 
wines may be had. The merchants have 
printed a variety of catalogues and price-lists, 
from which you can choose your supplies 
for a given time, of a given character, and 
find them in good shape with very little 
trouble. A party of six can travel through 
the ranges and parks for three months, and 
live like nabobs, for about $600. Of course, 
if they care really to “ rough it,” they can 
go much cheaper, and perhaps in the end 
fare no worse in health and enjoyment. 

Transportation, roof and kitchen being 
thus provided, there remains the outfit of 
clothes, bedding and provender. As for 
clothes, the oldest and strongest, with 
plenty of heavy under-flannel, are what is 
wanted. Buckskin, elaborately befringed, 
and affected by some new-comers, is a de- 
lusion. 

Bedding is an important consideration. 
Its amount depends on where you are 
going and at what season. In the high 
mountains cold storms and freezing nights 
are liable to come any time, and would 
better be prepared for. Having secured a 
water-proof canvas to lay underneath and 
fold up over your couch, as a coverlid, the 
only thing needed besides is blankets, the 
number of which will depend on their 
quality. The best Californian blankets, 
thick as a board and soft and pliable as 
wool, can be bought for ten dollars a pair, 
and a poorer quality for less. Two pairs 
of the best sort are enough for almost all 
occasions. I have thus slept at timber- 
line, right between snow banks and on the | 
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borders of an icy lake, with various other 
inclemencies in the neighborhood, night 
after night, with perfect comfort. To stitch 
your blankets into a bag increases their 
warmth, and when you get through you 
can sell them at a small discount, if you 
choose. All your bedding can be rolled 
into a compact bundle, and stowed away 
under a seat of the wagon. 

The next questidn is the one of food 
supply. The last four or five years have 
made a great change in regard to this, as I 
have already hinted. The bacon-and-beans 
era has disappeared, except in the annals 
of the wandering “prospector,” and you 
may take to camp with you now the lux- 
uries of your home-table, seasoned with the 
delight of out-door cooking and the gusto 
of a hearty appetite. Still there are per- 
sons who, from motives of economy or 
notions of heroism, propose to live frugally, 
and trust to their guns and fishing tackle for 
a large part of their daily repasts. I have, 
therefore, thought it worth while, for the 
assistance of both these classes of campers, 
to give a notion of what constitutes a 
necessary, and what makes a princely com- 
missary’s outfit, with the approximate costs 
of each at Denver. 

Let us suppose that a party of four 
young men propose to go into the mount- 
ains for one month. They may ride on 
horseback, in which case they will take 
three pack-mules at the railway terminus to 
carry tent, bedding and provisions ; or they 
may go in a wagon, and act as their 
own driver and cook. They insist upon 
cheapness, true wild-wood life, and propose 
to trust to their rifles. In buying, therefore, 
they consider quality as well as quantity. 
Their purchases will cost as follows : 


Flour (100 Ibs. ) 

Coffee, tea and sugar 

Ham and bacon 

Beans, rice, corn-meal 

Syrup, lard and condiments 

Crackers and baking-powder 

Potatoes and dried fruit 

Matches, candles, soap, etc................ 


$34.80 


These are jolly fellows, not afraid of 





weather, and taking occasional discomfort 
as part of the sport. Ten to one they will 
have more fun than the next four, who 
go in on a far more elaborate plan and will 
be hampered by forty things they don’t 
want—among the rest bad digestion. Their 
provisions are in greater proportion fer cap- 
tta, and of a superior grade. The list is 
appended : 


Flour (120 Ibs.) : 

Coffee, tea, chocolate, and sugar 

Ham and bacon : 

Beans, rice, and oatmeal 

Canned fruit and vegetables 

Potted meat, soups, and jellies 

Preserves, olives, pickles, sauce, fancy crack- 
ers, honey, cheese . 

Potatoes, onions, etc..... 

Yeast, candles, matches, etc. 


Board of driver : 
Hire of cook, etc. FaPeS 
Purchases of fresh beef, butter, eggs, and 


milk 20.00 


$209.60 


Between these two estimates there is a 
mean which each party may find for itself. 
It will be observed, also, that no account 
is here made of tobacco, wine, beer, or lem- 
ons. I was told that a Prince Somebody, 
—perhaps a relation of Mr. Harte’s Cask- 
o’-whisky family,—who was supposed to be 
something unusual as a connoisseur of wines, 
praised very highly the stock to be obtained 
in Denver. The beer I know is good, for 
it is ali brought from St. Louis and Milwau- 
kee. Prices of both these drinkables rule 
about as in New York. There is no ac- 
count, either, of possible railway fares and 
freight charges from Denver to the inland 
terminus where you begin your tramp, or 
of the cost of wagon or pack-mules, hereto- 
fore mentioned. 

There is no better fun in the world than 
camping in the Rockies, and, if one cares 
to do so, he can live cheaper among the 
mountains than in the city, and can set him- 
self a far better table in the wilderness than 
any French waiter will lay before him, for 
even Delmonico cannot supply elsewhere 
the eager zest with which he will eat. 
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THE LAST HOUR. 


Tue long day dies with sunset down the west; 
Comes the young moon through violet fields of air; 
A fragrance finer than the south winds bear 

Breathes from the sea—the time is come for rest. 


I wait. 
O heart! 


Birds nestward fly through deepening blue. 
Take comfort, peace will find thee too. 


For lo! between the lights, when shadows wane, 
Heart calls to heart across the widening breach 
Of bitter thought, chill touch, and jarring speech, 

And Love cries out to take his own again. 


Give me the kiss of peace. 
Hold not your anger after the spent sun. 


Lo! 


I have wrought with sorrow all the day, 


With tear-wet cypress, and with bitter bay 


Bound all my doors. 


No thread of song has run 


Beside my thought to lighten it for me. 

Rise up, and with forgiveness set me free. 

For who may boast a gift of lengthened breath ? 
And, lest you watch to-morrow’s sun arise 

Across my face, new-touched with sudden death 
And the mute pathos of unanswering eyes, 
Turn not aside my hand outstretched, or smite 


The yearning heart. 
Have Love’s reward. 


Let Love’s repentance found 
All life is mixed with Fate, 


And, O beloved! Death’s angel will not wait 
For summoned feet to haste on anxious round 
With quick “ Forgive, forgive, we pass to-night!” 
All day Regret has walked and talked with me, 
And, lest to-morrow it should go with thee, 
Give me the kiss of peace. 


CONGRESS AND INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


WasHINGTON IrvinNGc humorously attrib- 
uted his literary success in England to the 
fact that Englishmen were astonished to see 
an American with a quill in his hand, and 


not on his head. This was spoken in jest, 
but, unfortunately, there was some cause 
for the remark. Up to the year 1819, Con- 
gress had failed to pass a copyright law, and 


our publishers, being without protection or | 


redress in law, declined to purchase Ameri- 
can books when they had the pick of the 
world for nothing. Congress having failed 
to protect, and our publishers having de- 
clined to encourage, American literature, the 
natural talents and genius of our people re- 
mained latent and undeveloped. Hence, 
toward the end of the last and the beginning 





of the present century, a prejudice against 
American books arose, not only abroad 
but at home. One example will suffice. 
When “ Marmion ” took the world by storm, 
the manager of a Philadelphia theater em- 
ployed Major Barker, a man of fine literary 
ability, to dramatize it. The manager feared 
to produce the play as the work of an Amen- 
can, and, having had it carefully packed up 
with the imitations of the English postmarks, 
it was brought out as an English production. 
It was a great success, until the secret leaked 
out, when the public immediately discovered 
that the play was devoid of all merit, and it 
had to be withdrawn. 

The constitution expressly declares that 
“Congress shall have power to promote 
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the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing, for a limited time, to authors and 
inventors, exclusive right to their respective 
writings and inventions.” The protection of 
authors from any infringement of their rights 
is clearly within the design of the constitu- 
tion. Yet there was no American copyright 
law passed until February 15, 1819. By 
that act American authors and their assign- 
ees were protected in their rights. But that 
act and the nine subsequent acts had the 
fatal defect of refusing protection to foreign 
authors. Our young and strugyling litera- 
ture was thus placed in competition with the 
mature and splendid literature of Great 
Britain, and the United States became the 
« intellectual vassals” of a nation we had 
twice beaten in war. American publishers 
printed English books almost exclusively ; 
American scholars studied English editions 
of the ancient classics; American school- 
boys used English school-books; English 
thinkers guided American thought; our lit- 
erary criticism was a weak dilution of Eng- 
lish reviews. But, even in those dark hours of 
literary dependence, the light of our native 
genius occasionally burst forth, and some 
works were produced which the world will 
not willingly let die. These, however, were 


few and far between compared with the mul- 
titude of English books that were reprinted 
in this country. American publishers, not 
having to pay any copvright on these books, 
enjoyed the double advantage of publisher 


and author, They reaped where they had 
not sown. The Waverley novels and 
Byron’s poems were rich mines to the early 
American publishers. So, also, were the 
novels of Bulwer, Disraeli, and other English 
writers. In fact, it was the regular practice 
of our publishers to issue cheap editions of 
all popular English works without paying 
one dollar to their authors, although thou- 
sands of copies were sold in this country. 
American authors were thus excluded from 
the American market, while English authors 
received no compensation for sales which 
yielded a handsome profit to the American 
publishers. 

The first trace of a petition to Congress 
for the adoption of an international copy- 
night law was on the 2d of February, 
1837, when Henry Clay presented to the 
Senate an address of fifty-seven English au- 
thors, representing “ the injury to their rep- 
utation and property to which they had been 
long exposed, from the want of a law to 
secure to them within the United States the 
exclusive right to their respective writings, 





and requesting a legislative remedy.” 
Among the distinguished names affixed to 
this petition were those of Thomas Camp- 
bell, Samuel Rogers, Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, Benjamin Disraeli, Thomas Carlyle, 
Robert Southey, Henry Hallam, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Mary Somerville. The ad- 
dress set forth that “ American authors are 
injured by the non-existence of the desired 
law. While American publishers can provide 
themselves with works for publication by 
unjust appropriation, instead of by equitable 
purchase, they are under no inducement to 
offer to American authors a fair remunera- 
tion for their labors.” The address closed 
by citing an illustrious example of the in- 
justice of a refusal of copyright: “ While 
the works of Sir Walter Scott, dear alike to 
your country and to ours, were read from 
Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, he received no remuneration 
from American publishers for his labors; 
yet an equitable remuneration might have 
saved his life, and would, at least, have re- 
lieved its closing years from the burden of 
debts and destructive toils.” 

Mr. Clay introduced the petition with an 
earnest speech, in which he said that honor, 
justice, right and morality demanded such 
alaw. On his motion, the address was re- 
ferred to a select committee of the Senate. 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, Preston, Buchanan, 
Ewing and Ruggles were ajpointed that 
committee. On the 16th of February Mr. 
Clay made a report, accompanied by a bill 
to amend the existing copyright law of the 
United States. The following extracts from 
the report are worthy of careful attention : 


“ It being established that literary property is enti- 
tled to legal protection, it results that this protection 
ought to be afforded wherever the property is situ- 
ated. A British merchant transmits to the United 
States a bale of merchandise, and the moment it 
comes within the jurisdiction of our laws, they throw 
around it effectual security. But if the work of a 
British author is brought tothe United States, it may 
be appropriated by any resident here, and repub- 
lished without any compensation whatever bein 
made to the author. e should be all shocked if 
the law tolerated the least invasion of the rights of 
property in the case of merchandise. whilst those 
which justly belong to the works of authors are ex- 
posed to daily violation, without the possibility of 
their invoking the aid of the law. 

“The committee think that this distinction in thecon- 
dition of the two descriptions of property is not just. 
Already the principle has been adopted in the patent 
laws fensmtingt eir benefits to foreign inventions. 
It is but carrying out the same principle to extend 
the benefit of our copyright law to foreign authors.” 


The bill reported by Mr. Clay provided 
that the copynght law of the United States, 
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passed February 3, 1831, should be so 
amended as to extend its benefits to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain and Ireland, or France, 
upon depositing a printed copy of the title 
of the book, or other work for which a copy- 
right is desired, in the clerk’s office of any 
district court in the United States, and com- 
plying with the other requirements of the 
law, provided, that the protection secured 
by the bill should not extend to those works 
published prior to its passage, and that an 
edition of the work for which protection was 
sought should be published in the United 
States simultaneously with its issue in the 
foreign country, or within one month after 
depositing the title, etc. This bill failed to 
receive the attention of the Senate, and 
Congress adjourned without action on the 
matter. 

On the 24th of April, 1838, Edward Ev- 
erett memorialized Congress for an amend- 
ment of the then existing copyright law, so 
as to extend its benefits to all authors, na- 
tive and foreign, for works simultaneously 
printed and published in this country. At 
the same session, Mr. Clay presented the 
petition of Henry Ogden and others, of New 
York, for an international copyright law. 
A memorial from Philadelphia stated the 
following unanswerable argument in favor 
of the proposed international copyright law : 


“The copyright law of the United States is an 
anomaly in civilized legislation. The effect of lim- 
iting the protection of copyright to citizens or resi- 
dents is as impolitic as it is unjust. It was, no 
doubt, introduced from the kindest feelings toward 
our native authors, although it has been ruinous in 
the extreme to their interests. Under this clause, 
the publishers of the United States, with some few 
honorable exceptions, become but mere re-pub- 
lishers of foreign books. Confidently relying on 
the justice of our appeal, we beg respectfully to so- 
licit the extension of the advantages of copyright to 
all, native or foreign, resident or non-resident. 
This measure (virtually an international copyright 
law) is not only demanded by a just regard to the 
property of foreign writers, but it is imperatively 
required for the advancement of our own literature.” 


These various efforts to secure an interna- 
tional copyright law attracted general at- 
tention, and soon counter-petitions were 
pouring into Congress. Memorials against 
the law were presented from several Boston 
book-sellers; from the New York Typo- 
graphical Society ; from a number of pub- 
lishers of Hartford and other cities. These 
different petitions, for and against an inter- 
national copyright law, were referred to the 
Committee on Patents, as Mr. Clay’s select 
committee on the subject had expired. 
On the 28th of June, 1838, the committee 





reported back Mr. Clay’s original bill, with 
a recommendation that it do not pass. The 
report sets forth that “ this government is un- 
der no obligations to extend to the subjects 
of any foreign power exclusive copyright 
privileges.” It then gives the economical 
argument advanced in all the petitions 
against the law, stating that 200,000 persons 
and $40,000,000 of capital were interésted 
in book-making in the United States, and 
asserting that “ by the enactment of an in- 
ternational copyright law in favor of British 
authors, the profits of trade and manufact- 
ure, and all the benefits arising from en- 
couragement to national industry, would 
be, for us, on the wrong side of the ledger.” 
Without examining any of the proposed 
means of preventing this, the report con- 
tinues: “It may be asked if we should 
not have an offset in similar advantages 
under the copyright law of Great Britain. 
The answer is found in the significant inquiry 
of the British reviewer—‘ Who reads an 
American book ?’” 

This argument was certainly not only very 
unpatriotic but also very unjust. The cele- 
brated query of Sydney Smith—* Who reads 
an American book ?”—was made in the “ Ed- 
inburgh Review” in 1820, and even at that 
early day, American literature was not so bar- 
ren as the “ wittiest of divines ” wished to 
insinuate. And by 1838, James Fenimore 
Cooper had written his best novels, Haw- 
thorne, his “ Twice Told Tales,” William Gil- 
more Simms, his finest romances, John P. 
Kennedy, his “Swallow Barn,” “ Horse- 
Shoe Robinson” and “ Rob of the Bowl”; 
Washington Irving, in addition to Knicker- 
bocker’s “History of New York” and the 
“ Sketch-Book,” published before 1820, had 
delighted the world with “ Bracebridge Hall,” 
first published by John Murray (who paid the 
author £1,000), the “ Tales of a Traveler,” 
(for which the same publisher paid him 
41,500), and the“ Life and Voyages of 
Columbus,” also published in London, and 
which yielded 3,000 guineas. In 1838, 
Bryant and Longfellow had already be- 
gun those literary careers which have 
been so full of splendor; Richard Henry 
Dana, Joseph Rodman Drake and Fitz- 
Greene Halleck had made their mark; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a rising 
young poet; John G. Whittier had writ- 
ten “Legends of New England”; N. 
P. Willis had published his “ Scriptural 
Poems”; Bancroft, the first volume of his 
“ History of the United States”; Prescott, 
his “ Ferdinand and Isabella” ; Sparks, his 
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most important historical and biographical 
works, and Emerson had attracted much 
attention by his novel transcendental views. 

These are the leading American authors 
only, whose works were before the world 
in 1838, when the American Senate refused 
to pass a bill looking to an international 
copyright. The American Congress has 
never been favorable to American, or, in 
fact, any.literature. It has always been in- 
clined to look upon men of letters as drones 
in our busy hives. 

The wealthy and influential opponents of 
international copyright having succeeded in 
defeating the bill, the matter rested for four 
years. In January, 1842, Mr. Clay again 
introduced his bill asking for copyright pro- 
tection to foreign authors, under certain 
conditions. It was referred to that tomb 
of the Capulets, the Judiciary Committee. 

On the 14th of March, 1842, a petition 
from Washington Irving and twenty-four 
other citizens, praying for the adoption of 
an International Copyright law, was pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives, and 
referred to a select committee, including 
John P. Kennedy and Robert C. Winthrop. 
Owing to the unfavorable view of the mat- 
ter by the Senate Committee, the House 
Committee made no report. We find, in 
the Senate report of May 11, that “ Mr. 
Preston inquired of the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, what had become of 
the international copyright bill referred to 
that committee four months before.” Mr. 
Berrien replied that “the committee had 
considered the subject, and were ready to 
report adversely two months ago, but the 
report was withheld solely at the instance 
of the Senator who introduced the bill.” 
Whereupon, Mr. Buchanan and _ several 
senators expressed in an audible tone their 
satisfaction at hearing that the committee 
would report adversely to the passage of 
the bill. 

About the time when Mr. Clay’s bill had 
attracted general attention to the matter of 
international copyright, Washington Irving 
addressed the following letter to Lewis 
Gaylord Clarke, then and for many years 
afterward editor of the “Knickerbocker 
Magazine”: 

“ Sir :—Having seen it stated, more than once, in 
the public papers, that I declined subscribing my 
name to the petition presented to Congress during 
a former session. for an act of international copy- 
right, I beg leave, through your pages. to say, in 
explanation, that I declined not from any hostility 
or indifference to the object of the petition, in favor 
of which my sentiments have always been openly 





expressed, but merely because I did not relish the 
phraseology of the petition, and because I expected 
to see the measure pressed from another quarter. 
I wrote about the same time, however, to members 
of Congress in support of the application. 

“ As no other petition has been presented to me 
for signature, and as silence on my part may be 
misconstrued, so far as my name may be thought 
of any value, I now enroll it among those who pray 
most earnestly to Congress for this act of interna- 
tional equity. I consider it due not only to foreign 
authors, to whose lucubrations we are so rv 
indebted for constant instruction and delight, but to 
our own native authors, who are implicated in the 
effects of the wrong done by our present laws. 

“For myself, my literary career as an author is 
drawing to a close, and cannot be much affected by 
any disposition of this question; but we have a 

oung literature springing up, and daily unfolding 
itself with noone b - energy and luxuriance, which, 
as it promises to shed a grace and luster upon the 
nation, deserves all its fostering care. How much 
this growing literature may retarded by the 
present state of our copyright law, I had recently 
an instance in the cavalier treatment of a work of 
merit, written by an American, who had not yet 
established a commanding name in the literar 

market. I undertook, as a friend, to dispose of it 
for him, but found it impossible to get an offer 
from any of our rere publishers. They even 
declined to publish it at the author’s cost, alleging 
that it was not worth their while to trouble them- 
selves about native works of doubtful success, while 
they could pick and choose among the successful 
works daily poured out by the British press for 
which they had nothing to pay for copyright. 

“ This simple fact spoke volumes to me, as I trust 
it will to all who peruse these lines. Ido not mean 
to enter into the discussion of a subject that has 
already been treated so voluminously. I will 
briefly observe that I have seen few arguments ad- 
vanced against the proposed act that ought to 
weigh with intelligent and high-minded men, while 
I have noticed some that have been urged so sordid 
and selfish in their nature, and so narrow in the 
scope of their policy, as almost to be insulting to 
those to whom they were addressed. 

“I trust that, whenever this question comes before 
Congress, it will at once receive an action prompt 
and decided, and be carried by an overwhelming if 
not unanimous vote, worthy of an enlightened, a 
just, and a generous nation. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“WASHINGTON IRVING.” 


On the 15th of December, 1843, Rufus 
Choate presented to the Senate a memorial 
from about one hundred American publishers 
and book-sellers, asking for the passage of 


an international copyright law. Among the 
signatures to this petition were the follow- 
ing: D. Appleton & Co., Crocker & Brews- 
ter, A. S. Barnes & Co., J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., and John F. 
Trow. At the same time, John Quincy 
Adams presented a similar petition to the 
House, which was referred to a select com- 
mittee. Nothing came of either of these 
petitions. 


For three years the matter slept. On the 
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26th of January, 1846, the various memo- 
rials on the file of the Senate in relation to 
copyright were referred to a select commit- 
tee, which failed to report. On the 22d 
of March, 1848, a petition was presented in 
the House from John Jay, William Cullen 
Bryant, and others, asking for the passage 
of an international copynght law. It was 
referred to a select committee of nine, con- 
sisting of Messrs. ‘T. Butler King, George 
P. Marsh, C. J. Ingersoll, Horace Mann, 
Isaac E. Morse, Henry W. Hilliard, A. D. 
Sims, W. B. Preston, and Henry C. Murphy, 
the majority of whom were authors, and, of 
course, naturally interested in such a law. 
But no report was made, although the ses- 
sion was prolonged until the 14th of August. 

On the roth of July, 1852, Mr. Sumner 
presented a petition to the Senate signed by 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore Coop- 
er, William H. Prescott, and othe:s, asking 
for an international copyright law. It was 
referred to the jot committee on the Library 
of Congress, where :t remained buried. 

One of the last official acts of Daniel 
Webster, as Secretary of State, was the 
opening of a negotiation with Mr. Cramp- 
ton, the British minister, to protect the liter- 
ary interests of the United States and Great 
Britain. Unfortunately, Mr. Webster died 
before the completion of his noble purpose, 
and the matter was allowed to drop. The 
subject slept the sleep of the unjust until 
1858, when the Hon. E. Joy Morris, of 
Philadelphia, a member of the House, intro- 
duced a bill to provide for an international 
copyright law. It was referred to the Li- 
brary Committee. No report being made, 
Mr. Morris renewed the introduction of the 
bill two years later, February 16, 1860, and 
it was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. ‘lhe most exciting Presidential elec- 
tion ever known in this country supervened, 
followed by four years of civil war, and 
during that period no attention was paid to 
the subject. 

In the winter of 1866, a determined effort 
was made to induce Congress to render the 
long delayed justice to native and foreign 
authors, by the passage of an international 
copyright bill. This was the most compre- 
hensive bill upon the subject which had 
yet been brought before Congress. It con- 
tained four sections, the first of which 
amended the existing law by striking out all 
that restricts its benefits to residents of the 
United States. The second section was 
designed to protect the public, by requiring 
the foreign author to publish here at the 
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same time that he did at home, or within 
a year after, depositing his title at once, 
The third section limited the protection of 
the law to books published after the act 
went into effect. The fourth section pro- 
vided that no foreign author should be pro- 
tected here, unless the nation or government 
of which said author was a citizen or subject 
should confer upon citizens of the United 
States the same or equal privileges. 

The petitions accompanying the above 
bill set forth that “the true interests of 
American literature demand the adoption 
of an international copyright law by this 
government and Great Britain,” and prayed 
for the “ enactment of such measure or meas- 
ures as will secure at the earliest possible 
day the consideration of such a law by the 
two governments.” These petitions were 
signed by some of the most distinguished 
literary men of America, including Henry W. 
Longfellow, William Cullen Bryant, James 
Russell Lowell, Parke Godwin, Jared Sparks, 
James Parton, Bayard Taylor, N. P. Willis, 
George S. Hillard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edwin P. Whipple, and Edwin L. Godkin. 
Among the publishers who signed, were 
George P. Putnam, Hurd & Houghton, 
Charles Scribner & Co., Bunce & Hunting- 
ton, and Leypoldt & Holt. 

Mr. Sumner, in offering the petitions, 
said: “ Some fourteen years ago, I had the 
honor of presenting a similar petition signed 
by Washington Irving, J. Fenimore Cooper 
and William H. Prescott. Those illus- 
trious persons have passed away without 
seeing the prayer they addressed to Con- 
gress answered. I trust that some, at least, 
of these numerous petitioners may see ¢heir 
prayer answered before they, too, shall have 
passed away.” As requested by Mr. Sum- 
ner, and as desired by the petitioners, the 
matter was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, of which he was the chair- 
man. 

Hon. John P. Baldwin, of Worcester, 
Mass., was the next champion of interna- 
tional copyright. He was permitted by the 
Joint Committee on the Library to report a 
bill, November 21st, 1868; but he himself 
states, in a private letter, that he hoped for 
little more than a public discussion of the 
subject. Even this was put out of the 
question by the long impeachment trial of 
President Johnson, which presently followed. 
Mr. Baldwin attributes the apathy of Con- 
gress chiefly to the opposition of “ most of 
the great publishing houses,” and to the fear 
of Republican leaders that the passage of 
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such a bill “ would furnish occasion for the 
opposition party to make political capital.” 

In 1872-3, the International Copyright 
question was very generally discussed in 
Great Britain and the United States. A 
memorial of British authors on the subject 
was published, strongly urging a copyright 
convention between the two countries, for 
the protection of authors independent of 
publishers. The memorial clearly states the 
facts in the following paragraph : 


“Americans distinguish between the author, as 
producing the ideas, and the publisher, as producing 
the material vehicle by which these ideas are con- 
veyed to readers. They admit the claim of the Brit- 
ish author to be paid by them for his brain-work. 
The claim of the British book-manufacturer to a 
monopoly of their book-market, they do not admit. 
To give the British author a copyright is simply to 
agree that the American publisher shall pay him for 
work done. To give the British publisher a copy- 
right is to open the American market to him on 
terms which prevent the American publisher from 
competing. Free competition with the British book- 
manufacturer would be fatal to the American book- 
manufacturer. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Americans have strong reasons for refusing to permit 
the British publisher to share in the copyright which 
they are willing to grant to the British author.” 


Among the fifty names to this petition were 
those of Thomas Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, 


John Ruskin, Thomas Hughes, John Mor- 
ley, William Black, Philip James Bailey, 
James Martineau, Charles Darwin, John 
Tyndall, Shirley Brooks, Blanchard Jerrold, 
George Augustus Sala, Edmund Yates, Har- 
riet Martineau, Robert Buchanan and Justin 
McCarthy, all of whom had suffered more 
or less from the “ appropriation” of their 
works by American publishers. 

About the same time that this memorial 
of British authors was published, a com- 
mittee of American authors and publishers 
was before the Senate committee on the 
library, and accepted the bill known as Mr. 
William H. Appleton’s bill, which extended 
the privileges of copyright (including the 
nghts over translation) to foreign authors, 
provided simply that the reprints or trans- 
lations were manufactured in this country. 
This bill shared the fate of all the previous 
attempts in the same direction. 

The fact is, the subject of international 
copyright has never yet been thoroughly and 
intelligently discussed in Congress. It seems 
impossible to convince that honorable body 
that American literature can be benefited 
by extending copyright protection to foreign 
authors. It is only necessary to refer to 
the adverse report of Mr. Morrill on inter- 
national copyright, made to the United 
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States Senate in 1873. The learned Sena- 
tor, after stating that the Constitution gives 
to Congress the power of enacting copy- 
right laws, “to promote the progress of 
science,” solemnly asked, “How will an 
international copyright law promote the 
progress of science ? If an author is already 
incited to mental labor by the laws of his 
own country, how will an_ international 
copyright operate as a further incitement ?” 
The satisfaction of knowing that his work 
—upon which he has expended months, 
and perhaps years, of mental labor—will 
be published and paid for, might seem to 
operate as a further incitement. An inter- 
national copyright, by inducing American 
publishers to buy more American books, 
instead of “ appropriating” English books, 
will give an impetus to our literature such as 
it has never had before. And, by protecting 
the pecuniary interests of our authors abroad, 
it will “ operate as a further incitement to 
mental labor.” It is extraordinary that so 
clear a proposition should be misunderstood 
by men of average understanding. 

Whatever may have been the case in the 
past, there is now every disposition on the 
part of American publishers, with very few 
exceptions, to do tull justice to foreign 
authors. Not only as a simple piece of mer- 
cantile honesty, but, also, as a measure of 
mercantile policy, our respectable publishers 
are decidedly in favor of the international 
copyright. ‘Their present system of paying 
for advance sheets of English books gives 
them no legal protection, but only two or 
three weeks’ start over less scrupulous rivals, 
who, paying nothing to the English author, 
can afford to undersell honest publishers. 
Under an international copyright law, a 
payment no greater than what is now given 
for advanced sheets or royalty would afford 
American publishers a legal protection and 
enable them to get out better editions, and 
also to reprint English books of a higher 
class. Thus, foreign authors would be re- 
munerated, American publishers would be 
legally protected in their legally purchased 
property, American authors would no longer 
have to contend against the unbought liter- 
ature of Great Britain, and the odium of 
countenancing literary piracy would no 
longer blacken our national honor. 

‘The writer has corresponded with some 
of our largest publishing houses upon this 
subject, and, 90 far as ascertained, the opin- 
ion is universally in favor of international 
copyright. Many of them have always 
favored such legislation without condition. 
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The position of others was set forth by Mr. | 


W. H. Appleton, in 1871, in a letter to the 
“ London Times ”: 


“It is taken for granted all round in this discus- 
sion that the Americans are opposed to an interna- 
tional copyright law. On what evidence? That 
a ee has proffered it, and we have rejected it— 
perhaps over and over again. But this only proves 
that we object to certain forms of it. I deny that 


the Americans have ever rejected an author’s inter- 
national copyright law from you, or ever had a 
chance to. . ° 7 ~ - 
“Avowedly an author’s copyright, it is really 
publisher’s copyright that is de- 
You may not see the difference ; 
” 7 . ” 


an author’s and 
manded of us. 
Americans do. 

“Tam of opinion that an international copyright 
law rigorously in the author’s interest, requir- 
ing him to make contracts for American repub- 
lication directly with American publishers, and 
taking effect only upon books entirely manufactured 
in the United States, would be acceptable to our 

ple. * * I advocate international copy- 
right as a matter of principle and sound policy, and 
in my letter to Mr. Ennis, in 1853, I took the 
ground that I now take.” 


A more recent movement for international 
copyright is, perhaps, the most interesting 
of all, because most promising of practical 
results. Under date of November, 1878, 
Messrs. Harper & Bros. addressed to the 


Secretary of State a letter suggesting the | 


appointment of an international commission, 
to consist of three authors, three publishers 
and three publicists from each of the two 
countries, which might arrange the terms 
of a treaty. This house was understood 
practically to oppose international copy- 
right, as so far proposed in Congress, on the 
ground that, under “the courtesy of the 
trade,” English authors were fairly remuner- 
ated, and that the proposed methods of 
international copyright would place our 
market under control of English publishers 
and prove disastrous to the interests of 
American readers. The growth, within 
two years, of the ten-cent novel reprints, 
issued by houses which not only paid 
no royalty to authors but freely availed 
themselves of the experience and outlay 
of American publishers who had paid 
royalty, has put a different face on the 
matter. The letter to Mr. Evarts was made 
public in a circular issued by Messrs. Harper 
in March, 1879, which contained also the 
draft of a treaty presented by Lord Clar- 
endon, in 1870, with such modifications as, 
in the judgment of this house, were neces- 
sary to protect American interests. The 








treaty is intended to cover “ publications of 
books, of dramatic works, of musical com- 
positions, of drawing, of painting, of sculpt- 
ure, of engraving, of lithography, and of 
other works whatsoever of literature and 
of the fine arts.” Its essential article pro- 
vides that 


“the subjects or citizens of either of the two coun. 
tries to whom the laws of their own country do now 
or may hereafter give, as authors or ym aoe of 
works of literature or art, the right of copyright or 
property, shall be entitled to exercise that right in 
the territories of the other of such countries for the 
same term and to the same extent as the authors or 
proprietors of works of the same nature, if published 
in such other country, would therein be entitled to 
exercise such right ; provided that the author of any 
work of literature manufactured and published in 
the one country shall not be entitled to copyright in 
the other country unless such work shall be also 
manufactured and published therein, by a subject or 
citizen thereof, within three months after its original 
publication in the country of the author or pro- 
prietor; but this proviso shall not apply to paint- 
ings, engravings, sculptures, or other works of art; 
and the word ‘manufacture’ shall not be held to 
prohibit printing in one country from stereotype 
plates prepared in the other and imported for this 


purpose.’’ 


It seems probable that the final solution 
of this question will be the negotiation of 
some such treaty as is here suggested. 
American publishers are now practically 
united in favor of the reform, and it is hoped 
our own government will now take the 
initiative in official action. 

It should be’ mentioned, to the credit of 
several of our largest publishers, that they 
have practically anticipated an international 
copyright law, and given English authors 
the benefit of such a law, as though it 
really existed. Indeed, in some instances 
English authors have been paid more for 
their books than they would have received 
under copyright law. Still, the true interests 
of American and English literature demand 
the adoption of an international copyright 
law by the two Governments. The recent 
Royal Copyright Commission magnani- 
mously commended in 1878 the offering 
of copyright on equal terms to foreign 
authors, without regard to the action of 
other countries. Shall the United States 
take up the gauntlet thus thrown down? 
For the protection of our sailors’ rights, we 
engaged with England in a long and bloody 
war. Shall we not, for the protection of our 
authors’ rights, engage with her in a friendly 
agreement for international copyright ? 
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A FEw years ago a young English artist, 
named Reid, who was traveling through 
this country, stopped for a day or two at 
Louisville, having found an old friend there. 

He urged this gentleman to go with him 
into the mountainous region of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 

“The foliage,” he said, “will be worth 
study in September ; and besides, I have an 
errand there for my brother. He is a 


| customs, dropped down right into the midst 


| 


| 


of Carolina snuff-rubbers, and Georgian clay- 
eaters. I found the village five years ago, 
while I was buying up skins in the mount- 
ains. I’m a fur dealer. Cincinnati. One 
of my cards, gentlemen?” ° ° 


To Walhalla, therefore, Mr. Reid and his 
friend went. They tried to strike a bee- 


| line to it, through a wilderness of mountain 


house-decorator in London, and when he | ranges, by trails known only to the trap- 


was in the Alps last summer, he was told 
that a wood-carver, whose work he saw in 


Berne, and fancied, had emigrated to America | 


two or three years ago, turned farmer, and 
joined a small German colony in these mount- 
ains. I am to find this colony if I can, and 
if there is any workman of real skill in it, to 
offer him regular work and good wages in 
London. My brother is in immediate need 
of a panel-carver.” 

“ He could have imported a dozen from 
Berne.” 

“Certainly,” said Reid, with a shrug; 
“but Tom has his whims. 
he detected a delicacy, a spirit in this man’s 
work—an undiscovered Bewick, in fact. 
Where do you suppose the fellow is hidden, 
Pomeroy? -Do you know of any such 
colony ?” Ks 

“ No, and I hardly can believe that there 
are any thrifty Germans among those im- 
pregnable mountains. Why, access to 
many of the counties is only to be had on 
mules, and at the risk of your neck. 


Your | 


He fancied that | 


| 


pers; taking them as their guides, and 
sleeping in their huts at night. After two 
weeks of climbing among the clouds, of 


| solitary communion with Nature, of unmiti- 








gated dirt, fried pork, and fleas, they came 
in sight of Walhalla. 

They had reached Macon county, North 
Carolina, where the Appalachian range, 


| which stretches like a vast bulwark along the 


eastern coast of the continent, closes abruptly 
in walls of rock, jutting like mighty promon- 
tories into the plains of Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

Reid and Pomeroy stopped one morning 
on one of these heights, to water their mules 
at a spring, from which two streams bubbled 
through the grass and separated, one to flow 
into the Atlantic, the other into the Gulf of 
Mexico, so narrow and steep was the ridge 
on which they stood. The wind blew thin 
and cold in their faces; the sun shone 
brightly about them; but below, great 
masses of cumulus clouds were driven, ebbing 
like waves, out toward the horizon. Far 


~ | . . 
German must have a market for his work ; | down in the valley a rain-storm was raging. 


he would find none there.” 

They were talking in the breakfast room 
of the hotel. A man at the same table 
looked up and nodded. 

“Beg pardon, but couldn’t help over- 
hearing. Think the place you want is in 
South Carolina. Name of Walhalla. 
lage. Queer little corner. Oconee county.” 

“Oh, thanks!” said Reid, eyeing him 
speculatively, as probably a new specimen 
of the American. “Any Swiss there, do 
you know?” 

“That I can’t tell you, sir,” said thé 
stranger, expanding suddenly into the geni- 
ality of an old acquaintance. “They’re 
Germans, I take it. Shut out of the world 
by the mountains as completely as if the 
ead was a ‘hall of the dead,’ as they call it. 

ere it is, with German houses and German 


It occupied but small space, and looked like 
a motionless cataract of gray fog, torn at 


| times by yellow, jagged lightning. 


Vil- | 





Not far from the spring a brown mare was 
tethered, and near it a stout young man in 
blue homespun was lying, stretched lazily 
out on the dry, ash-colored moss, his chin 
in his palms, watching the storm in the 
valley. An empty sack had served as a 
saddle for the mare; slung about the man’s 
waist was a whisky flask and a horn. He 
was evidently a farmer, who had come up 
into the mountains to salt his wild cattle. 

Reid took note of the clean jacket, 
the steady blue eyes, the red rose in his cap. 

“ Swiss,” he said to Pomeroy. “ Where 
is Walhalla, my friend ?” 

The man touched his cap, and pointed to 
a wisp of smoke at the base of the mount- 
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ain. As they rode on, his dog snuffed curi- 
ously at their horses’ heels, but Hans did 
not raise his head to look after them. 

“That is the first man I have seen in 
America,” said Reid, “who took time to 
look at the world he lived in.” 

When they were gone, Hans lay watching 
the cloud below soften from a metallic black 
mass into pearly haze; then it drifted up 
into films across the green hills. On the 
nearer plain below, he coulk! now see the 
white-bolled cotton-fields, wet and shining 
after the shower; threads of mist full of 
rainbow lights traced out the water-courses ; 
damp, earthy scents came up to the height 
from the soaked forests. After a long while 
he rose leisurely, his eyes filled with sat- 
isfaction, as one who has had a good visit 
in the home of a friend. He mounted the 
mare and rode down the trail ; the sun shone 
ruddily on the peaks above him, but there 
was a damp, shivering twilight in the gorges. 
Both seemed holiday weather to the young 
fellow; his mare whinnied when he patted 
her neck; the dog ran, barking and jumping 
upon him; it was a conversation that had 
been going on for years among old friends. 

Mr. Reid reached Walhalla just before 
sundown. As his mule went slowly down 


the wide street, he looked from side to side 
with pleased surprise. 
“It is a street out of some German vil- 


lage,” he said. “ I have not seen such thrift 
or homely comfort in this country.” 

“It is only the sudden contrast to the 
grandeur and dirt behind us,” said Pom- 
eroy. “If you miss the repose and exal- 
tation of the lofty heights which you talked 
of, you will find scrubbed floors and flea-less 
beds a solid consolation.” 

The sleepy hamlet consisted of but one 
broad street, lined by quaint wooden houses, 
their stoops covered with grape-vines or 
roses. Back of these houses stretched 
trim gardens, gay with dahlias and yellow 
wall-flowers ; back of these, again, were the 
farms. Along the middle of the street, at 
intervals, were shaded wells, public scales, a 
platform for town meetings. The people 
were gathered about one of the wells, in 
their old German fashion, the men with 
their pipes, the women with their knitting. 

Reid remained in Walhalla for two or 
three days. He found that there were several 
Swiss families and that many of the men had 
been wood-carvers at home. He hit upon 
a plan to accomplish his purpose. He 
gave a subject for a panel,—the Flight into 
Egypt,—and announced that any one who 





chose might undertake the work; that he 
would return in a month (he had found there 
was access to Columbia by railway through 
the valley), and woukl then buy the best 
panel offered at a fair price, and, if the skill 
shown in the work satisfied him, would send 
the carver to London free of expense, and 
insure him high and steady wages. 

The day he left, all the village collected 
about the well to talk the matter over, 
Here was a strange gust from the outer 
world blowing into their dead calm! Most 
of them hac forgotten that there was a worid 
outside of Walhalla. They tilled their farms 
and bartered with the mountaineers. Twice 
a year Schopf went to Charlotte for goods 
to fill his drowsy shop. London? Riches? 
Fame? The blast of a strange trumpet, 
truly. The blood began to quicken. Such 
of them as had been wood-carvers felt their 
fingers itch for the knife. 

“ No doubt it is George Heller who will 
win it,” everybody said. “‘Ihat fellow has 
ambition to conquer the world. Did you 
see how he followed the Englishmen about ? 
He could talk to them in their own fashion. 
George is no ordinary man!” 

“If Hans had but his wit now!” said one, 
nodding as Hans on his mare came down 
the street. “ Hans is a good fellow. But he 
will never make a stir in the world. Now, 
George’s fingers used to be as nimble as his 
tongue.” 

Heller’s tongue, meanwhile, was wagging 
nimbly enough at the other side of the well. 
He was a little, wiry, red-haired, spectacled 
fellow, with a perpetual movement and spar- 
kle about him, as if his thoughts were flame. 

“ That’s the right sort of talk. Fame— 
profit! Why should we always drag be- 
hind the world here at Walhalla? Plough 
and dig, plough and dig! The richest man 
in New York left Germany a butcher’s son, 
with his wallet strapped on his back; and 
what is New York to London? Just give 
me a foothold in London and I'll show you 
what a baker’s son can do, let Hans Beclit 
laugh as he chooses!” For Hans, who had 
come down to the well, was listening witha 
quizzical twinkle in his eye. He filled his 
pipe, laughed, sat down and said nothing. 
Everybody knew Hans to be the most silent 
man in Walhalla. 

The pretty girls gathered shyly closer to 
Heller; and the boys thrust their hands in 
their pockets and stared admiringly up at 
him. Hans was their especial frend, but 
what a stout, common-place creature he was 
beside this brilliant fellow ! 
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“A man only needs a foothold in this 
world!” George said, adjusting his spectacles 
and looking nervously toward a bench where 
a young girl sat holding her baby brother. 
The child was a solid lump of flesh, but she 
looked down at him with the tenderest eyes 
in the world. The sight of her drove the 
blood through Heller’s veins almost as hotly 
as the smell of a glass of liquor would do. 
“Oh, if I win, I’ll take a wife from Wal- 
halla!” he cried, laughing excitedly, look- 
ing at her and not caring that the whole 
village saw his look. “I'll come back for 
the girl I love!” He fancied that the shy 
eyes had caught the fire from his own and 
answered with a sudden flash. 

Hans thought so, too; his pipe went out 
in his mouth. When she rose to go home, 
he took the heavy boy out of her arms, and 
walked beside her. MHeller’s shrill voice 
sounded behind them like a vehement fife. 

“ Success. ...money....money!” 

Hans looked anxiously down into her 
face. 

“ They are good things,” she said, “ very 
good things.” 

Hans’s tongue was tied as usual. He 
dropped Phil in the cradle in the kitchen, 
and then came out and led Christine down 
to the garden of his own house. 

What was London—money, to ome? 
Surely she must see that! He led her 
slowly past the well-built barn and piggeries, 
past the bee-hives hidden behind the 
cherry-trees, and seated her on the porch. 
He thought these things would speak for 
him. Hans clung as closely to his home as 
Phil yonder to his mother’s breast. But 
Christine looked sullen. 

Hans said nothing. 

“A man should not be satisfied with a 
kitchen garden,” she said sharply. 

They sat on the porch steps. The night 
air was warm and pure, the moon hung low 
over the rice fields to the left, throwing 
fantastic shadows that chased each other 
like noiseless ghosts as the wind swayed the 
grain. To the right, beyond the valley, the 
mountains pierced the sky. ‘They were all 
so friendly, but dumb—dumb as himself. — If 
they could only speak and say of how little 
account money was, afterall! It seemed to 
Hans as if they were always just going to 
speak ! 

But Christine did not look at sky, or 
mountains, or sleeping valley. She looked 
+ ~- gravel at her feet, and gave it a little 

ick. 

“No doubt George Heller will succeed. 
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I hope he will, too!” she said vehemently. 
“If a man has the real stuff in him let him 
show it to the world! I'll go home now, 
Mr. Becht.” 

That evening Hans’s violin was silent. 
He used to play until late in the night; 
but he was sharpening his long unused 
knives, with a pale face. He, too, was begin- 
ning a Flight into Egypt. 

During the next two weeks a tremendous 
whittling went on in Walhalla. Some old 
fellows, who had never cut anything but 
paper-knives and match-boxes, were fired 
with the universal frenzy. Why should not 
Stein, the cobbler, or Fritz, the butcher, 
chip his way to wealth, fame, and London ? 
There is not a butcher or cobbler of us all 
who does not secretly believe himself a genius 
equal to the best—barred down by circum- 
stance. George Heller kept his work secret, 
but he was mightily stirred by it in soul and 
body. Twice, in a rage, he broke the panel 
into bits, and came out pale and covered 
with perspiration; he walked about mutter- 
ing to himself like one in a dream; he went 
to Godfrey Stein’s inn and drank wine and 
brandy, and then more brandy, and forgot 
to pay. Genius is apt to leave the lesser 
virtues in the lurch. He kicked the dogs 
out of the way, cursed the children, and 
was insolent to his old father who still fed 
and clothed him. 

“He’s no better than a wolf’s whelp!” 
said Stein. “But he’s got the true artist 
soul. He'll win!” Now if anybody knew 
the world, it was Godfrey Stein. 

Nobody thought Hans Becht would win 
but his old mother. She was sure of it. She 
sat beside him with her knitting, talking all 
the time. Why did he not give himself more 
time? The rice-field must be flooded? Let 
the rice go this year. He spent three hours 
in the cotton this morning. And what with 
foddering the stock, and rubbing down even 
the pigs——. What were cotton and pigs 
to thischance? It would come but once a 
life-time. 

Meanwhile, Hans, when free from pigs 
and rice and cotton, sat by the window 
and cut, cut, and whistled softly. The door 
of the kitchen stood open, and the chickens 
came picking their way on to the white 
floor. A swift stream of water ran through 
the millet field and across the garden, shin- 
ing in the sun. The red rhododendrons 
nodded over it, and the rowan bushes, 
scarlet with berries. Beyond the millet 
field, there was a rampart of rolling hills, 
bronzed with the early frost ; but here blazed 
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the crimson leaves of the shonieho, and 
there a cucumber tree thrust its open golden 
fruit, studded with scarlet seeds, through the 
dull back-ground. Beyond this rising ground 
were the peaks, indistinct as gray shadows, 
holding up the sky. 

Sometimes Mother Becht caught Hans 
with his knife idle, looking at these far off 
heights, or at the minnows glancing through 
the brook near at hand. There was a great 
pleasure in his eyes. 

“You are a fool to throw away your 
time,” she cried. “Can you cut that red 
weed or the sky into your wood? You 
could not even paint them.” 

“God forbid that anybody should try!” 
thought Hans. 

“Stick to your work! werk counts. The 
things that count in the world are those 
which push you up among your neighbors.” 

Hans began to cut a tip to Joseph’s nose. 

“The things which count in the world 

"he queried to himself. He did his 
thinking very slowly. His blind father sat 
outside in the sun; he came in every hour 
or two to hear how the work was going on, 
and then went to Schopf’s shop to report. 
His wife told him that there was no doubt 
that Hans would succeed. 


“Joseph is good, and Mary is very fine,” 


she said. “ But the mule is incomparable. 
If you could only see the mule! When 
Hans goes to London, do you think he will 
take us at once, or send for us in the spring? 
I think it would be safer to cross the ocean 
in the spring. But it wiH not matter to 
cabin-passengers—no steerage for us, then, 
father! He will be taking three of us n 

“Eh? How’sthat? Three?” 

“ Christine,” she said, with a significant 
chuckle. “Oh, she’ll be glad enough to 
take our Hans, then! She’s had to work 
her fingers to the bone. She knows the 
weight of a full purse.” 

“Hans is welcome to bring her home 
whether he wins or not,” said Father Becht. 
“ He earns the loaf, and it’s big enough for 
four. There’s not a sweeter voice in Wal- 
halla than Christy Vogel’s.” 

“ She’s well enough,” said Mrs. Becht, 
cautiously. “ Vogel’s tobacco brought half 
a cent in the pound more than ours, and it 
was Christine’s raising and drying. Her 
beer’s fair, too. I’ve tasted it.” She went 
in and talked to Hans. “Only win, and 
Christine will marry you. She'll follow the 
full purse.” 

“ She'll follow the man she loves, and 
that is not I,” thought Hans, and he stopped 





whistling. His mother’s voice sounded on, 
click-click. 

“When we are rich—when we are in 
London—when we drive in a carriage " 

“She, too?” he considered, looking out 
thoughtfully about him at the fat farm-lands, 
the pleasant house, the cheery fire, and then 
away to the scarlet rowan burning in the 
brown undergrowth, and the misty, heaven- 
reaching heights. 

Even his mother counted these things as 
nothing beside fame, London, money. 
Was he then mad or a fool ? 

Nobody thought he would win. Yet, 
everybody stopped to look in the window, 
with “ good-luck, Hans!” 

“See what a favorite you are, my lad,” 
said his mother. “There’s not a man or 
a woman in Walhalla to whom you have not 
done a kindness. Do you think the Lord 
does not know you deserve success? If He 
does not give you the prize instead of 
that drunken Heller, there’s no justice in 
heaven!” 

At last the Englishman returned. The 
decision was to be made that night. Hans 
had finished his panel that very day. He 
did not know whether it was bad or good. 
He had cut away at it as faithfully as he had 
rubbed down his pigs. He wrapped it up 
that evening and went down to the inn, 
stopping at Vogel’s on the way. The old 
people were at the well; Christine had 
cooked the supper, milked the cows, and 
now she was up in her chamber singing 
little Phil to sleep. 

Her voice came down to Hans below full 
of passion and sadness. 

“Who is it she loves in that way?” he 
wondered. He stood in the path of the 
little yard, listening. Heller, coming across 
the street eyed the square-jawed, heavy 
figure. What an awkward figure it was, 
to be sure. How the linen clothes bagged 
aboutit! He glanced down at his own 
natty little legs and shining boots, and tossed 
his head jerkily. He carried his panel 
wrapped in cloth, and came in, banging the 
gate after him. 

“Is that you, Becht? Been whittling, 
too ?” he said, with an insolent chuckle. 

Hans looked at him steadfastly, not hear- 
ing a word that he said. Was it Heller 
she loved? If he were sure of it, he 
would not speak a word for himself. No 
matter what became of him, if she were con- 
tent. He was hurt to the core. 

Christine came down. She wore some 
stuff of pale blue, and had fastened a 
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bunch of wild roses in her bosom. She was 
so silent and cold with both the young 
men that one could hardly believe that it 
was the woman who had sung with such 
passionate longing over the child. 

“Now you shall see my panel!” cried 
Heller, nervously adjusting his spectacles. 
He set it on the bench and dragged off the 
cloth. 

“ Ah-h!” cried Christine, clasping her 
hands; then she turned anxiously to Hans. 

Hans was not ready with his words. His 
eyes filled with tears. He laid his hand on 
Heller’s shoulder with hearty good-will. 
The work gave him keen pleasure. In the 


face of the mother bending over the child 
there was that inscrutable meaning which 
he found in the quiet valleys, the far 
But Heller, oddly, did not seem 


heights. 
to see it. 

“Yes, very nice bits of chipping there!” 

ulling at his red moustache. “I shall ask 
fifty dollars for that.” 

Christine turned her searching eyes on 
him. 
“Yes, fifty,” he repeated, feeling that he 
had impressed her. 

Hans, too, looked at him wondering. 
How could this paltry sot compel the secret 
into his work, which to him was but a holy 
dream? Christine was watching him anx- 
iously. 

“Is that your panel ?” she said at last. 

Hans nodded, hesitated a moment, and 
then broke the thin bit of wood in two and 
flung it into the road. 

“It was nothing but a passably cut mule,” 
he said. 

Heller laughed loud. 

“Well, time to be off. 
luck, Christine! ” 

She smiled and walked with him to the 
gate. Hans followed, but she did not once 
look at Hans. As she opened the gate 
Heller laid his hand quickly on hers; a rose 
fell from her dress, he caught it and pressed 
it to his lips. His breath was rank with 
liquor. Hans thrust him back and strode 
between them. 

“This must end. Christine, you must 
choose between this man and me.” 

“I can easily do that,” she said, quickly. 

Heller laughed. Hans gulped down a 
lump in his throat. 

“Not to-night,” he said. 

By to-morrow, no doubt, Heller would be 
known as successful, the man whose purse 
would always be full. Christine must know 
precisely what she was choosing. It was 


Wish me good 





like Hans to think of these things. If—in 
spite of it all—she came to him 

“There is another rose on your breast. 
Send it to-morrow to the man you love.” 

“T will.” She did not look at him. She 
was as pale as himself. He went down the 
street, leaving her with Heller. 

Two hours afterward he went to the inn 
where Reid was, and sat on a bench at the 
door. Half the village was inside waiting 
to hear the decision. His heart beat rebel- 
liously against his breast. What if, after all, 
there had been great hidden merit in his 
panel? It was only natural that Christine 
should be won by clap-trap of success and 
money—she was only a woman. “ But no,” 
he answered himself, “what I am—lI am. 
I want no varnish of praise or money.” 

Out came the crowd. 

“I knew it!” “The most worthless lout 
in Walhalla!” “A drunkard for luck!” 
“ He goes to London next week.” 

“Then he must come back for his wife,” 
said Stein. “He told me to-night he was 
betrothed to Christy.” 

Hans stood up, and nodded good-night to 
them as he pushed through the crowd. He 
did not go home. A damp breeze blew up 
the valley. Down yonder were the far- 
reaching meadows, the lapping streams, the 
great fnendly trees. He went to them asa 
child goes to its mother in trouble. 


About six miles from Walhalla lies the 
trunk line of the Atlanta and Richmond rail- 
road. At ten o’clock that evening, the moon 
being at the full, the engineer of the express 
train, going north, saw a man at a turn of 
the road signaling him vehemently to stop. 
Now, a way train in that leisurely region will 
pull up for any signal. But this engineer 
looked out in calm contempt. 

“Reckon he don’t know the express!” he 
said. A little child in the cars saw the man 
gesticulating wildly and laughed at him 
through the open window. 

The man disappeared over the brow of 
the hill. The road made a long circuit 
around its base. When the engine came 
around this bend, the engineer, Hurst, saw 
on the track in front, a prison hand-car used 
to transport the convict laborers from one 
division to another. The convicts had been 
taken to the stockade for the night, and the 
driver of the car was inside of it, dead drunk. 

Hurst had been twenty years in his busi- 
ness; he understood the condition of affairs 
ata glance. He knew it meant death to 
all those people in the crowded cars behind 
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him, to him first of all.” He whistled down | 


brakes, but he knew it was of no use. The 
brakes were of the old kind, and before the 
train could be slackened it would be upon 
the solid mass in front. 

“ We're done for, Zack,” he said to the 
fireman. He did not think of jumping off 
his engine. It is noticeable how few com- 
mon-place men try to shirk death when in 
the discharge of duty. 

The brakes were of no use. The engine 
swept on, hissing, shrieking. 

Suddenly Hurst saw that the car was 
backing !—creeping like a snail; but assur- 
edly backing. 

“Y-ha!” yelled Zack. 

Hurst saw the man who had warned 
him standing on the platform of the car, 
working it. Now, it required at least four 
men to work that car. 

In another minute the engine would be 
upon him. 

“God! You'll be killed!” shouted 
Hurst. The terrible hardihood of the man 
stunned him into forgetting that anybody 
else was in danger. At that instant from 
the train came a frightful shriek—women’s 
voices. The passengers for the first time 
saw their danger. 

It was but a point of time, yet it seemed 
like an hour. The train did not abate its 
speed. The man, a short fellow of power- 
ful build, threw the strength of a giant into 
his straining muscles, his white face with its 
distended eyes was close in front in the red 
glare of the engine. 

Hurst shut his eyes. He muttered some- 
thing about Joe,—Joe was his little boy. 

The train jarred with a long scrunching 
rasp, and—stopped. They were saved. 

“Great God!” prayed Hurst. “Tight 
squeak for your life, Zack,” he said aloud, 
wetting his lips with his tongue. 

The people poured out of the train. They 
went up to the car, some laughing, some 
swearing. But every man there felt as if 
Death had taken his soul into his hold fora 
moment, and then let it go. 

Three stout men tried to move the car. 
They could not do it. 

“ Who is that fellow ?” 

«A workman on the road ?” 

“No,” said Hurst. 

“ Where is he?” asked several. 

For he had vanished as if the earth had 
swallowed him up. 

“ He was a youngish, light complexioned 
fellow,” said Zack. “Most likely a 
Deutcher from Walhalla.” 





“ Whoever he may be, he saved our lives,” 
said a director of the road. “I never saw 
such desperate courage. I vote for a testi- 
monial,” 

The American soul exults in testimonials, 
and the Southerner is fiee with his money. 
There happened, too, to be a delegation of 
New York merchants on board, who valued 
their lives at a pretty figure. More than 
all, there was a widow from California, the 
owner of millions and of the pretty boy 
who had looked out of the window. “He 
saved my baby,” she said with a sob, as she 
took the paper. 

The testimonial grew suddenly into a sum 
which made Hurst wink with amazement 
when he heard of it. “ That fellow will be 
king in Walhalla,” he said. 

It was near morning when Hans came 
home. He went to his room, said his 
prayers, and slept heavily. The next mom. 
ing the village was on fire with excitement. 
The inn was full of passengers from the 
train; the story was in everybody’s mouth, 
The director of the road had driven over 
from the station. When Hans went downto 
the pasture that morning he saw a placard 
stating the facts and the sum subscribed, and 
requesting the claimant to present himself 
at the station that evening for identification 
by Hurst. 

Hans went on to the pasture. When he 
came back and was at work in the garden, 
he could hear through the paling the people 
talking as they went by. 

“ He will be the richest man in Walhalla.” 

“The director says the company will 
give him a situation for life. So they 
ought!” 

Nothing else was talked of. The contests 
of yesterday and all the Flights into Egypt 
were forgotten. 

“ Ah, how lucky that fellow is,” he heard 
his mother say on the sidewalk. “And 
there’s Heller! Some people are born to 
luck!” looking over the palings with bitter 
disappointment at Hans, digging potatoes. 

But blind Father Becht listened in silence. 
He knew but one man in the world brave 
enough for such a deed. “I give that lad 
my blessing!” he said, striking his cane on 
the ground. He, too, turned toward Hans 
digging potatoes. 

“ Heller is packing to be off to London,” 
somebody said. “They say Vogel’s pretty 
daughter is to follow in the spring.” 

Hans stuck in his spade and went to his 
mother. “I am going to salt the cattle on 
the north mountain,” he said. 
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“Very well. He does not care to know | 
who this brave lad is,” she said to his father. | 
« He’s a good boy, but dull—dull. They | 
say there is a woman from California at the | 
inn. She says she must see the man who | 
saved her boy’s life. She is rich and has her 
whims, no doubt.” 

Night came, but the man did not present | 
himself. The next day the director, who 
was of a generous, impatient temper, offered 
a reward to anybody who could make him 
known. It was certain he had told nobody 
what he had done, or they would have come 
forward for the reward. The excitement 
grew with every hour. Hans returned late 
in the next day. He went to his spade and 
began to dig the rest of the potatoes. His | 
mother followed. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “he is 
found! The story is gone by telegraph to all 
parts of the country. Here are fame and | 
riches waiting for him. Some people cer- 
tainly are born on lucky Sundays. There 
is Heller, the drunken beast, gone off to | 
London. And you must dig potatoes! 


not | 


There’s no justice in heaven!” 
She clicked away, knitting as she went. 
Now I may as well say here that although 
this happened years ago, the missing man 


is not yet found. He is the mystery and 
pride of all that region. The director put 
the money out at compound interest, but 
it is yet unclaimed. 

Concerning Hans, however, who digs his 
potatoes in the same patch, we have some- 
thing more to tell, When he had finished | 
digging that morning he went into the 
house. The stout fellow had lost his ruddy 
color, as though he had lately gone through 
some heavy strain of body or soul. He 
sat on the kitchen steps and played a soft | 
air on his violin. The earth he had been | 
digging lay in moist, black heaps. He liked | 
the smell of it. How like a whispering 
voice was the gurgle of the stream through | 
the roots of the sumachs! Yonder was a | 
Peruvian tree, raising its trunk and branches | 
in blood-red leaves against the still air; far 
beyond were the solemn heights. He had 
just come from there. He knew how quiet | 
at was yonder near the sky—how friendly. | 





| the people whispered. 


All these things came, as he played, into the 
music and spoke through it, and a great 
stillness shone in his eyes. 

And at that moment—he never forgot it 
in all his life—a woman’s hand brushed 
his cheek, and a red rose came before his 
eyes. 

“You did not come for the rose, so I 


| brought it to you,” said Christine. 


Later in the morning they went to the 
well together; all their neighbors were there, 
and it was soon known they were betrothed. 
Everybody took Hans by the hand. He 
had never guessed he had so many friends. 


| “ There is no better fellow in the world,” 
| they said to one another. 


“He deserves 
luck.” 

“ That is why I was impatient with you,” 
whispered Chnstine. “I could not bear to 


| see that miserable Heller carry away all the 


praise and the money.” 

“These are not the things in the world 
that count,” said Hans, quietly. 

Presently an open carriage drove through 
the street. 

“ That is the lady who was in the train,” 
“That is her boy. 
She says she will not go until she finds the 


| man who saved them.” 


The lady, smiling, held her baby up that 
it might see the women. She was greatly 
amused and interested by the quaint German 
village. When the boy caught sight of Hans 
he laughed and held out his hands. The 
mother nodded kindly. “The brave man 
who saved us also wore a workman’s dress, 
I am told,” she said. “My boy saw him 
as he passed.” 

Hans took the child in his arms for a 
moment, and kissed him. When he gave 
him back to his mother his eyes were full of 
tears. ‘Then the carriage drove on. 

He stood at the door of the home that 
was so dear to him. Christine held his 
hand, the sun shone cheerfully about him. 

“To think,” said his mother, “ that we are 
not to know who that brave fellow was.” 

His blind father took Hans’s other hand 
softly in his. 

“ God knows,” he said. 

But no one heard him, 
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Pettiness in Art. 


In an article published some months since in 
this department, entitled “Greatness in Art,” 
we gave utterance to some thoughts which we 
would like to emphasize here. A man traveling 
in Europe discovers at once a different style of art 
from that produced here—a larger and more digni- 
fied style. The pictures which he sees there, in 
public galleries and in the multitudinous Catholic 
churches, are such as are never produced here. 
There is no outlet here for the largest thoughts and 
highest inspirations of the artist mind and hand. 
Men must paint for a market. If there are no 
public galleries to paint for, and no churches demand 
their work, then they must paint for the walls of 
the homes of the land. This necessarily restricts 
their paintings in the matter of dimensions; so 
everybody paints small pictures. A small picture 
is a restriction in the matter of subjects. A digni- 
fied historical picture must have large figures to be 
impressive; and however serious and ambitious a 
painter may be, he is loth to place a work that, by 
its nature, demands a large canvas and broad hand- 
ling, on a small canvas that compels pettiness of 
detail and effects. 

The barrel that an American artist may have in 
his brain cannot be sold to anybody. The largest 
thing that anybody buys is a gallon, and the really 
marketable things are quarts and pints. An artist 
may hold in his imagination a palace for kings and 
queens and the nobility of the earth, but he can 
only sell a play-house for children, and he is obliged 
to sell to get food and shelter for himself and his 
dependents. So American art is made up of the 
quarts and pints of the artistic capacity of its pro- 
ducers and the toy-houses which should be palaces 
and broad domains. The tendency of these facts 
is degrading and depressing to the last degree. 
They have already dwarfed American art and cir- 
cumscribed its development. When it gets to this, 
—that every artist who undertakes a great thing is 
looked upon as a profligate or a fool, because there 
is no market for a great thing,—matters can hardly 
be worse. The necessarily constant consideration 
of marketableness in pictures is very degrading, 
and tends inevitably to unfit the artist for the best 
work. Crowded into the smallest spaces, cut off 
from all great ambitions, men cease to think largely, 
grow petty in their subjects, reach out into striking 
mannerisms for the sake of effects that cannot 
be produced in a natural way, and lavish on 
technique the power and pains that should go into 
great designs and a free and full individual ex- 
pression. 

The recent exhibition of water colors in this city 
showed how far into pettiness the artists in that 
line of work have gone. There was much that was 
bright and pretty and attractive, but how irredeem- 
ably petty it all was! It may be said that nothing 
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can be expected of water colors beyond the repre. 
sentation of petty things, but we remember three 
large water-color exhibitions in London, all open at 
the same time, where there were pictures so large 
and important and fine, that thousands of dollars 
were demanded for them and commanded by them. 
The painters attempted and accomplished great 
things. They showed, at least, that the desire and 
the motive to do great things were not absolutely 
extinguished within them. There were up-reachings 
toward high ideals. Here, we seem to be on a dead 
level of conception and aim, and the man cleverest 
with his hand leads. The catalogue will rehearse 
the topics—too trivial to engage any poet's attention, 
too petty to inspire any man’s respect. The worst 
of this is that this collection of pettinesses was sold 
almost to the last picture. We are glad to see the 
purses of the artists filled; but the success of this 
unprecedented sale must be to encourage them ina 
path of degeneration and demoralization. 

It pays to be petty. It is a thousand pities that 
there is no outlet in America for the best and 
highest that her artists can do. Wandering 
through the beautiful miles of pictures in Rome, in 
Florence, in Munich, in Paris, in Versailles, in Lon- 
don,—gazing upon the walls of splendid churches 
scattered all over Europe,—we can see where the 
inspirations have come from that have made that 
art supreme. The market for great work was open, 
and the best and greatest that the best and greatest 
artist could do was sure of a place and a price. 
When America establishes galleries of pictures, and 
holds the funds to pay for all that is great and 
worthy, the great and worthy pictures will undoubt- 
edly be painted. Meantime, the artists of the 
country must fight the influences which depress and 
demoralize them as best they can. They can do 
more and better than they are doing, we are sure. 
We sincerely hope that next year we shall have, in 
all our exhibitions, an advance in the subjects 
treated, so that pettiness in size of pictures may be 
somewhat atoned for by dignity and interest of topic, 
and a larger and more natural style of treatment. 
The nation is not only becoming prosperous, but is 
constantly progressing in the knowledge of art, so 
that we believe all good artists will find it for their 
pecuniary advantage to go higher in their work, 
—higher in excellence and higher in price. If they 
cannot sell large pictures, they can surely sell those 
of graver import and more elaborate execution. 


International Copyright. 


THERE is something encouraging to the friends 
of international copyright in the present condition 
of things. It is humiliating, of course, to every 
author that his own rights have had very little con- 
sideration in the handling of this question. If he 
has asked for the protection of literary property for 
himself and his confréres, at home and abroad, he 
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has been opposed by the publishing and paper-mak- 
ing interests, and on their behalf he has uni- 
formly been defeated. He has been obliged to 
wait for the adjustment of his own rights until 
these other interests should be ready ; and they have 
never been ready. Our American publishers have 
cared nothing, as a rule, for the author, or for right. 
They have simply been looking after their own 
interests. American authorship has nothing to 
expect from the publishing interest for itself. The 
trouble is that American publishers dread interna- 
tional copyright for the sole reason that it is possi- 
ble, under it, for English publishers to make and 
sell in this market their own editions of books that 
have hitherto been stolen. Could this apprehended 
difficulty be provided against, there would be no 
hinderance in getting an international copyright to- 
morrow. The American publisher wishes to make 
all the books, American and foreign, that are sold 
m this market, and the paper-maker desires to 
manufacture the paper for them. 

Now, we would like to emphasize some facts con- 
nected with this matter, and to call attention to the 
natural results of this course of action on the part 
of American publishers. The rights of literary 
property have been steadily ignored throughout the 
whole of American history. The foreign author has 
had no rights here, and the American author’s prop- 
erty has had little protectionabroad. The publishers 
of each nation have had the privilege of stealing liter- 
ary property from each other at will. Many men in 


America have been greatly enriched by availing 
themselves of the inventions and works of foreign 


authors, without making any returns. The business 
—even the main business—of some of our American 
publishers, has been a business of persistent and 
industrious theft. The author has had no chance 
by the side of the inventor of a machine. Tenny- 
son, and Browning, and Swinburne, and Dickens, 
and Thackeray, have had no legal protection 
whatever. What “courtesies’’ have been rendered 
them we do not know and we do not care. It is 
enough that not one of these superb writers, who 
ministers, or has ministered, to the culture and the 
pleasure of the American people, had a right, under 
American law, to a penny of income from his pro- 
ductions, while the inventor of a rat-trap could have 
secured a patent on his contrivance, and controlled 
the sale and profits of it. 

We assume and assert that there is such a thing 
as literary property. Our own copyright law recog- 
nizes it. An American author has a right to the 
literary work which he produces, and in America 
he is protected in it. The foreign author has the 
same right, which our Government refuses to pro- 
tect. This kind of property is very jealously 
guarded in England, as in other European countries, 
and we know of no other property belonging to a 
foreigner, which can be landed on our shores that 
is not protected by our laws. We could not steal 
a knife, or a pail, or a piece of cloth, belonging 
to a foreigner, without being summoned before the 
courts and made to give an account of ourselves. 
And be it said, right here, that the publisher has 





nothing whatever to do with this matter. His inter- 
ference is a gross impertinence, not to say a cruel 
wrong. Right is right; property is property; and 
nothing can be made in the long run by any set of 
men, in any community, by denying justice to a class. 
It is right that the literary man should be protected 
in his property everywhere, and the denial of this 
right is certain to work mischief, in the long run, to 
those who undertake to make money out of such 
denial. 

We began by saying that there is something 
encouraging to the friends of international copyright 
in the present condition of things. What is that 
condition ? Universal sickness in the book-pub- 
lishing business in America, in consequence of the 
facility with which foreign works are stolen. The 
cheap “libraries,” the cheap books now produced, 
are ruining the book trade. The country book- 
seller some years ago went out of his business, 
and surrendered what there was left of it to the 
periodical dealer, and now the book-publisher must 
die, or get rid of these cheap books, whose copy- 
right has been stolen. This denial of the right of 
the foreign author in his book has worked all the 
mischief. Any cut-throat can become a publisher 
now, and, by stealing, reduce that business to a 
simple matter of job-printing. So this denial of an 
author’s rights on the part of publishers is working 
out its own legitimate results, in the ruin of the 
publishing business. Not only is it doing this, but 
it is ruining American authorship at the same time, 
and by the same means. There is no American 
author who does not see his own literary revenues 
declining year by year, in consequence of the cheap 
books that are now turned out by these “cheap 
John ” pirates. 

All this is very encouraging, because this stealing 
must be stopped to keep the American publishing 
interest from drifting to absolute wreck. Under 
what regulations an international copyright shall 
be granted, we do not particularly care. We should 
like to see our publishers protected in the manu- 
facture of books for the American market, but that 
is not the first question. The first question is one 
of right and justice to the authors of the world. 
Let that be settled on its own merits, and we will 
risk the rest. Nothing can be so ruinous as the 
present system; so let us be right, and trust to 
right for the results to all the interests involved. 
We rejoice that the time has come when an inter- 
national copyright is as essential to the welfare of 
American publishers as of American authors—when 
it is absolutely essential to both. Let us have it at 
once, and let us have it fixed, first and foremost, on 
a basis of justice to authorship, wherever it may 
exist. 


Common Sense and Rum. 
To THe EpiTror oF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 


Str: Under the heading “ Topics of the Time,” 
you have introduced in the February number a tirade 
against the use of spirituous liquors, or those con- 
taining alcohol. Do you know that this evil use of 
alcohol is but the desire of men for the casting out 
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of evil by its use? Wines and spirits, etc., are sim- 
ply /exuries for nerves, for mind and heart. In the 
case of the rich man, they relieve the ennui and 
burden of existence; of the poor man, the stupidity 
and deprivation of his condition. In the case of the 
man in bodily weakness or suffering, they give a 
ent ease, relief or strength, and good spirits. They 
are a quick, though brief, panacea for all the evils of 
our mortal lot. 

They cannot be eradicated from our use; they 
have been used, and forever will be. The first pro- 
ducer of alcohol called it “agua vite.” You may 
call it poison; but men will have it till some other 
diviner ether shall be invented to take its place. 
Alcohol is in all substances, or nearly all, as if the 
Creator intended it. Let us consider that the only 
good we can do in relation to it, is this: to prevent, 
so far as we can, the improper use of it; to secure, 
so far as we can, the proper use of it. Men have 
tried its blessing and its curse, and they wé// have 
it. Very truly yours, 

A CLERGYMAN AND A CONSTANT READER. 


We presume the author of the above fancies that 
he has written an eminently sensible note. He pro- 
poses simply to take things as he finds them, and 
make the best of them. Rum isa luxury for nerves, 
for mind and heart; a quick, though brief, panacea 
for all the evils of our mortal lot. Men w#// have 
it, and all we can do is to secure, so far as we may, 
the proper use of it, and prevent, so far as we can, 
the improper use of it. 

Very well, we take our correspondent on his own 
ground. Let us take things as we find them—as 
they always have been and are always likely to be. 
Ana how do we find them? Do we find—have we 
ever found, under any circumstances—that rum is a 
blessing to society? Has it ever been an ally of the 
religion and morality which our correspondent 
preaches? Have men using it ever made a“ proper” 
use of it? Have they not persistently made a most 
improper use of it, destroying their property, their 
health, their morality, the peace and comfort of their 
families, their lives? Can ourcorrespondent nameany 
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curse that compares in horrible efficiency of degrad- | 


ing and destructive power, with this curse of alcohol? 


We weary with statistics. They have been given, 
over and over again, and the facts are so sickening 
and the figures are so astounding that we tire of 
reiterating them. But if we are to accept facts as 
they are, we have only to refer to our jurists to learn 
that the great fountain-head of crime is the rum. 
bottle; our statistics of pauperism will show us that 
drunkenness is the source of most of our poverty; 
and our political economists will prove to us that 
our national prosperities are poured down the throats 
of a guzzling, infatuated multitude, while most of 
our clergymen will testify that this “luxury for 
nerves” is debasing to morals and destructive of 
religion. In short, when we come to take facts as 
they are, we find that the human race have never 
made a “ proper”’ use of alcoholic drinks, that they 
cannot be trusted with them, and that what our 
divine correspondent regards as a divine ether, only 
to be superseded by a diviner, is an_ infernal 
nuisance. 

What does our clerical correspondent propose to 
do with this fact that mankind, when left perfectly 
free, have never made a “ proper” use of alcoholic 
drinks, and cannot be trusted todo so? He knows 
that wherever there is an open rum-shop there is 
abuse. He knows that in whatever community 
this divine ether is for sale, there drunkards are 
made, and fortunes are squandered, and women and 
children are ruined. He knows that the use of this 
God-given alcohol is the cause of ten thousand times 
more pain and loss than pleasure and gain, and that 
if it could be shut off from the use of the world, the 
world would be incalculably the gainer. What does 
he propose to do with facts like these? For, after 
all, his practical proposition is the same as our own 
—to restrict the improper use of alcohol and pro- 
mote its proper use. The fact is that it is a drug 
which has the power to unfit men for using it prop- 
erly. Itis not like bread or meat. It makes insane. 
It develops uncontrollable appetite. It is such a 
demoralizer that it destroys the power of safe and 
judicious handling. What shall be done with this 
fact, if we are to take facts as we find them ? 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Hints for the Yosemite Trip. 


Last July I found myself in San Francisco, with 
my face toward Yosemite. I began reading guide- 
books and practical manuals. With free ranging 
ground in a good library, two days gave me a surfeit 
of this kind of mental pabulum. I expected to find 
on Yosemite something like Whymper’s “ Scramble 
among the Alps,” but I did not. Still I pored 
over such books as I could find, taking copious 
notes, not one of which was found of the slightest 
service, and obtained from ticket agents and tourists 
much information which would have been valuable 
if any of it had been true. It would savor of the 





guide-books to give many details of our trips. But 
a few of the most striking features will, I think, 
bear notice. 

In the Valley itself one gets no conception of 
its depth, nor of the height of the mountains that 
wall it in. Hence, a trip to Yosemite without an 
ascent of at least one of the neighboring peaks is 
sad waste of time and effort. The easiest trip for 
one who is not strong is to Glacier Point, returning 
by the Nevada and Vernal Falls. This gives one 
succession of fine views of the Valley and of the sur- 
rounding peaks, and carries one over a trail almost 
as wide and secure as a roadway. It gives an ele- 
vation of 3,200 feet, and one of the best examples 
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of a sheer descent to be found in the valley. Mirror 
Lake, Bridal Veil Fall, the base of El Capitan, Sen- 
tinel Rock, the Yosemite Falls—names familiar 
as household words to every owner of a stereo- 
scopic collection—all these may be visited in 
short walks or drives, without fatigue. To the 
more ambitious there remain Eagle Peak, South 
Dome, and Cloud’s Rest. These form a nat- 
ural climax. If only one can be visited, by all 
means choose the last. The view repays one bet- 
ter than that from any other point. Eagle Peak, 


which is the highest of the Three Brothers—is not 
a difficult climb, and the way is rendered agreeable 
by the most delicious springs bubbling from the 


rock. The view from its summit is one of surpass- 
ing beauty, and gives, perhaps, the best idea of a 
magnificent vista of mountain-walled valley and 
of the encircling chain of the higher Sierras. The 
to Cloud’s Rest is the most substantial 
achievement. The trail to this mountain is four- 
teen miles in length, and the miles are like 
those of New Jersey. The peak lies just back of 
South Dome, but an immense circuit is required to 
reach it. It is 6,150 feet above the Valley and 
10,210 feet above the sea level. Thus it is almost 
as high above the Valley as Mt. Mitchell, or Mt. 
Washington, above the level of the sea. Other 
peaks in the Sierras surpass it greatly in elevation, 
but I doubt whether a spectacle so unique and im- 
pressive may be enjoyed from Shasta itself, 
Perhaps the best way to give a clear idea of the 
expenses of a trip to Yosemite will be to add my 
itinerary and expense account from San Francisco : 


trip 


July 1o—Fare for round tip by Madera route—railroad 
and coach. . 
“ —Sleeping -berth. 
July ee = at Madera (villainous) 
—Dinner at Fresno Flats 
July 12—Supper, lodging and Fa at “Clark's”... 
July 14—Tnip to Glacier Point, Sentinel Som, Nevada 
and Vernal Falls 
July I - ie to Eagle Peak 
* Cloud’s Rest 
* 3 “« “ South Dome (beverages) 
July 22—Board for ten days at $3 a day. 
—Laundry, baths, sundries.... 
“ —Expenses on return trip. . 


$59. oo 


For this amount any one who is economical may 
spend ten days in the Valley. Of my two com- 
panions one expended but $98, while the other 
did not get through for less than $200, His first 
day’s trip, when he had hired a horse, paid his share 
of guide hire, and paid for tolls and refreshment, cost 
him $11.50; mine cost me $3.50; the other (who 
carried his lunch) spent just $1.25—the expense of 
two tolls! 

An impression prevails at the East that a bearded 
rufian, armed to the teeth, stands at the entrance 
of all the trails leading up to the peaks about Yosem- 
ite, and levies any tax on travelers that caprice 
may suggest. The truth is that the tolls are not 
high. The trails have been dug at much expense 
by the proprietors, who have leased the right from 
the State. These men are checked in any extortion 
by a guardian of the Valley. Tolls on trails range 





from fifty cents to one dollar, and one payment gives 
you the privilege of passing over a trail for the 
season. Board at the hotels is very reasonable, 
transient rates varying from $3.50 to $2.50 a day. 
Of the three hotels, the best one has the finest view of 
the Falls and consequently charges the highest price. 
But the table is excellent, and, considering the cost 
of freight on all supplies, the rates are singularly 
low. Prices for saddle-horses are high—$3.50 for 
a short trip, $5 for a long one. Guide hire is $5 
a day. With a large party, of course, the cost of 
a guide is reduced to a small sum for each; unless 
one has made a very careful preparatory study 
of the Valley the guide is a necessary evil. 

Practical hints for visitors to Yosemite may be 
summed up under the following heads : 

1. Don’t buy a round-trip ticket. If you start 
from San Francisco, as you probably will, enter the 
Valley by the Madera route and come out by the 
Big Oak Flat road. You thus see two groves of 
big trees, and at Milton you may diverge to the 
Calaveras grove, if your eye is not satiated with the 
vastness of the Sequoias. With a round-trip ticket 
you are foreclosed from any choice of return routes, 
as it is not transferable. If you visit the Valley on 
your way from the East, stop at Stockton, go by 
rail to Milton and thence by coach to the Valley, 
by the Big Oak Flat road, returning by the way 
of Madera. The rate by the former road is 
about one-third less than by the Madera route. 
The latter road was opened last year, and the bed 
has been graded so that in time a narrow-gauge 
railroad may be built to “Clark’s.” Another 
route—the Mariposa—which runs from Merced to 
“ Clark’s”’—is used mainly now for the mail-stage, 
but probably will be used only a few years longer. 
Still another—the Coulterville—from Merced by 
way of Snelling’s, Coulterville and Dudley’s, enjoy 
much patronage. 

2. Try to see the Valley in May or June. From 
all I could learn, the Falls are then much more 
majestic than later in the season—and the trails not 
so heated and dusty. Still, a considerable body of 
water comes over the Yosemite Fall as late as the 
first of August, and it is not-usually until the first 
week of September that the waterfall element is 
entirely eliminated. 

3. If your trip is made in May, wear heavy cloth- 
ing; if later, wear summer clothes with heavy 
wraps. In summer the air in the Valley is like that 
of a New York September day, with just a touch of 
chill at morning and nightfall. The ticket agents 
advised me to wear a winter suit in midsummer. 
My sufferings have made me tender toward future 
victims of their inaccuracy. 

4. Reduce your luggage to a satchel; other- 
wise, you may wait several days for a trunk that 
has got stranded along the road. The coach “ boot” 
is limited in capacity, and the driver is prejudiced 
against Saratogas. Wear a duster of brown 
linen or alpaca, and a straw hat with a wide 
brim. Male tourists should take a change af 
light clothing, if possible, to put on after a day’s 
trip. If you walk it is indispensable, as the dust 
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penetrates everything. The most serviceable suit 
is a gray tweed; it is proof against everything, 
and looks as presentable after a week of rough- 
ing as at the start. A gray woolen shirt is 
the best thing for climbing, and you need wear 
neither waistcoat nor coat. Stout English-soled 
shoes are, of course, the only thing for walking. 
With leather leggings the outfit for the tramp is com- 
plete. Cram your satchel with linen, for you will 
have to change every day. Don’t forget, also, 
to take two or three dozen limes—the Mexican 
substitute for the lemon—which sell in San Fran- 
cisco for a bit (one dime) a dozen. A few limes 
are better than a flask of whisky for tramping: 
they allay thirst, cost little and cause no head- 
aches. 

To those who contemplate a trip to the far 
West I would say: Come early and go back be- 
fore the disagreeable weather sets in. Start in 
April, devote the remnant of the month and May to 
California, and return in early June. You will thus 
escape the alkali dust of the Plains on the overland 
trip, and the extreme heat of the Isthmus should 
you prefer a sea voyage. From July to November 
San Francisco and nearly all of California is an ex- 
cellent place to keep away from. Dust and intense 
heat in the interior, dust and cold winds and heavy 
fogs on the coast, make it a most undesirable 
place of residence. 

The reduction in fares to California by rail and 
steamer ought to swell the already large number 
of Eastern visitors who go to the Pacific coast 
every summer. The overland trip to San Francisco 
may now be made for $150. The fare is $100; 
sleeping-car ticket $25 ; board $25. This is a close 
estimate, but one may get through on it. By 
steamer the fare is $75 in the saloon, $85 in deck 
cabins. The latter are well worth the additional 
$10, if you have any regard for pure air. This in- 
cludes all expenses except fees to the steward and 
waiter. There is not the slightest danger of fever 
on the Isthmus if one abstains from liquors and 
eats tropical fruits in moderation. 

In San Francisco one may spend a fortnight very 
pleasantly. By hiring a room and boarding at 
French restaurants one may live for from $10 to $15 
in comparative luxury, hampered by no restrictions 
of hotel or boarding-house. Aside from Yosemite, 
which perhaps repays one better for a visit than 
any other place in the country, there is a host of 
pleasant summer resorts in the State: the Geysers, 
Duncan’s Mills, Lake Tahoe, Santa Monica, and 
Monterey,—a delightful old Spanish seaside town, 
which will have this summer several new hotels 
and bathing-pavilions. In fine, for $500 you may 
spend a month in a city and State which give as many 
novel sights as a foreign land ; you may travel over 
the longest railroad in the world, or sail down the 
coast of California and take a jaunt through the 
strip of territory that is now vexing the souls of 
believers in the Monroe Doctrine. To one who has 
seen Europe there could be offered no more at- 
tractive scheme for spending a holiday season. 

Georce H. Fitcu. 





Nerves in the Household. 


THERE is hardly an American family in which 
some member is not a victim to some sort of 
nervous disease—neuralgia, hysteria, the extreme 
of epilepsy, or the mild form of constant “tire.” 
Women, oftener young than old, are frequently 
mere bundles of nerves: thin and _ bloodless, 
living on morphine and valerian, known only 
in their homes or social lives by their suffer. 
ings, which are real enough to carry them to 
the edge of the grave, if too vague for any 
ordinary medicine to touch. An eminent physician 
has hit upon a system of treatment for this class 
of invalids, which is said to be successful. He 
removes them from home, changes the whole ma- 
terial and moral atmosphere about them, puts them 
to bed, and forbids them to move hand or foot. They 
are overfed five times a day. The lack of exercise is 
supplied by kneading the entire body, and by elec 
tricity. The patient goes to bed a skeleton and 
comes out, it is said, fat and rosy. The secret 
in this treatment is absolute rest, and the re- 
duction of the patient to the condition of a mere 
animal. 

If this principle be correct, there is no reason why 
every mother should not apply it in the treatment 
of her nervous patient (for she is sure to have one). 
Her husband is overworked in the office or 
shop; he grows thinner, more irritable; every 
month his appetite fails; he cannot sleep, com- 
plains of dull vacuity at the base of the brain, 
of a stricture like an iron band about his 
jaws. There is no time to lose. If possible lift the 
weight a little. Adopt a cheaper, simpler style of 
living, let the floors go uncarpeted, or take out the 
money in the savings-bank. There will come no 
rainier day than this. Give him a month’s absolute 
holiday free from worry and work, feed him well, 
amuse him. Let this holiday be taken in the 
country, or somewhere on the water, out of sight 
or hearing of his daily work and cares. Nine 
chances out of ten he will come back a new man. 

Or it is one of the boys who is pale, who has 
constant headaches, whose face jerks strangely in 
the spring, who has moody fancies, complains of 
injustice, has doubts of the Bible. It is the boy 
who is head of his class, too. The lad does not 
need moral discipline, or appeals to his feelings or 
his faith. Take him from school, and from home; 
turn him into a farm for a year. He will learn 
some things there as useful in his future life as 
Greek or geometry. Make him bathe regularly, 
eat heartily, drink milk and beef tea, sleep early at 
night and late in the morning. It is not the mind 
but the machine that needs repairing. 

Or it is the mother’s own arm or head that tor- 
tures her with neuralgia. At any cost give the 
suffering part heat and absolute rest; wrap it in 
cotton and flannels to exclude the air. Let the arm 
stop its working and the brain its thinking. 

In short, the home treatment of all nervous dis- 
orders should be based on three words: change, 
warmth and rest. 
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CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


Mme. de Rémusat’s Memoirs. (Concluding Part.)* 

THE strong prejudice entertained by Madame de 
Rémusat against Napoleon and the Bonapartes, 
which was undoubtedly fostered by bad behavior on 
the part of the latter, but which seems to have sprung 
originally from the natural antagonism between 
persons of ancient lineage and comparatively upstart 
nobles, is shown in the last pages of these memoirs, 
as it was in the first. We find the chronicler of 
Napoleon’s court biased in spite of herself toward 
the Beauharnais and against the Bonapartes. 
Speaking of the behavior of Queen Hortense when 
she had rejoined her mother, the Empress Josephine, 
at Mayence, and had escaped for a time from the 
gloomy and jealous neighborhood of King Louis, this 
steady apologist for the Beauharnais speaks only in 
mild disapproval of actions upon which the European 
gossip-mongers placed quite a different construction. 
Rémusat wrote to his wife from Mayence that the 
court there was monotonously regular. “ There, as 
elsewhere and in all places, the Empress was gentle, 
quiet, idle and averse to take anything on herself, 
because, whether far or near, she dreaded the dis- 
pleasure of her husband. Her daughter, who was 
delighted to escape from her wretched home, spent 
her time in diversions of a nature somewhat too 
childish for her rank and position.”” To this pas- 
sage M. Paul de Rémusat has added a note of his 
own—one of the few occasions upon which he 
alludes to the late Emperor: 


“Tt is evident that Queen Hortense and her court 
amused themselves like school-girls. This was a 
result of their intimacy while at Madame Campan’s 
school. Napoleon III. seemed to have inherited 
his mother’s tastes in this réspect. Even when long 
- youth he liked children’s games, blind-man’s- 

uff and others. Only on these occasions did he 
clear his brow and seem happy, and even amiable, 
which was by no means the case in his intercourse 
with the world, social or political, for his manner 
was extremely cold.” 


M. Paul de Rémusat confesses in one place to 
the probability that his grandmother may have 
looked too favorably on Queen Hortense, but puts 
it down to reaction from the detestation of the char- 
acter of Louis Bonaparte, her husband. He reprints 
the following letters of Napoleon to his step-daugh- 
ter and sister-in-law, before and after the death of 
her son, that young Napoleon whose loss, ter- 
ribly deplored by his mother, brought upon 
Josephine, and indeed upon all Europe, a thousand 
evils which perhaps might have been avoided 
had he lived. It will be remembered that the 
death of this boy led to the divorce and the 
complications with Austria which, added to the 





* Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 1802-1808. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by her grandson, Paul de Rémusat, 
Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel H and Mr. John 
Lm. + Ps New York: Harper & Brothers and D. 
on 





indignation excited in Europe by the interference 
of Napoleon with the most sacred laws of society, 
precipitated his own fall. Here is the foot-note : 


“ T add to these, in order better to depict the family 
life of the King and Queen of Holland, the following 
letter, written to the King by his brother, and dated 
Finckestein, April 4th, 1807, about a month before 
the child’s death: ‘ Your quarrels with the Queen 
are becoming public property. Do show in your own 
home the paternal and effeminate character that you 
show in your government, and evince in matters 
of business the severity you display at home. You 
manage your young wife as you would a regiment. 
* * * You have the best and most virtuous of 
wives, and you make her wretched. Let her dance 
as much as she likes; it is natural at her age. My 
wife is forty, but from the battle-field I write, telling 
her to go to balls. And you want a girl of twenty, 
who sees her life passing away, who retains all its 
illusions, to live like a nun, or like a nurse, always 
washing her baby! You interfere too much in your 
home, and not enough in your government. I 
would not tell you all this, only for the interest I 
bear you. Make the mother of your children happy; 
there is but one way—it is to F se her great esteem 
and confidence. Unfortunately your wife is too 
good: were you married to a coquette, she would 
ead you by the nose. But your wife is proud, and 
she is shocked and grieved at the mere idea that 
you can think ill of her. You should have hada 
wife like some I know of in Paris. She would have 
played you tricks, and would have tied you to her 
apron-string. It is not my fault. I have often told 
your wife so.’ In this sensible letter, full of the 
sagacity and vulgarity with which Napoleon looked 
at the ordinary events of life, the identity of his 
opinions with those of the author of these Memoirs 
as to the cause and character of the conjugal discord 
of which they are treating, is remarkable. King 
Louis is too stiff, too austere, too jealous. His 
wife has tastes natural to youth and to imagination. 
Her husband misjudges, humbles, depresses, and 
offends her. Then comes the death of the youn 
Prince, and this affliction, equally felt by both 

ents, draws them together in a common sorrow, 
asting only on the part of the Queen, and for a 
time her one only thought, and not hers only, but 
her mother’s as well. In Napoleon's published let- 
ters, he appears to be feved at first, but afterward 
weary of their continual sadness. There is a curious 
mixture of kindness and imperious egotism in his 
manner of comforting them, or of commanding them 
to be comforted. I have quoted some of these let- 
ters. Here is another, dated Friedland, June 16th, 
1807: ‘My daughter, I have received your letter 
dated from Orleans. I am grieved at your sorrow, 
but I should like you to be more courageous. To 
live is to suffer, and a brave man always struggles 
to be master of himself. I don’t like to see you 
unjust toward little Napoleon Louis and toward all 
your friends. Your mother and I thought we were 
dearer to you than it seems we are. I won a great 
victory on the 14th of June. I am in good health, 
and send you my love.’ It will be seen how 
greatly the Emperor and Josephine’s lady-in-wait- 
ing differ in their estimate of Queen Hortense from 
the general opinion of her character, which yet does 
not appear to have been altogether unfounded. It 
is probable that both were swayed by their unfavor- 
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able opinion of the Emperor’s brothers. This was 
certainly deserved, especially by Louis, who had no 
redeeming quality to atone for his defects.—P. R.” 


Madame de Rémusat makes fresh mention of the 
Austrian ambassadors whose memoirs are making 
a stir nowadays only second to her own. Accord- 
ing to her, he was handsome and fell into the toils 
of Napoleon’s sister Caroline, Murat’s wife, or, as 
she was then called, the Grand-Duchess of Berg: 


“In the course of the summer Count Metternich, 
the Austrian ambassador, arrived in Paris. He 
occupied an important position in Europe, took part 
in events of the highest importance, and finally 
made an enormous fortune; but his abilities did 
not rise above the schemes of a second-rate policy. 
At the period of which I am speaking he was young, 

ood-looking, and popular with women. A little 
ater, he formed an attachment to Madame Murat, 
and he retained a feeling toward her which for a 
long time aided to keep her husband on the throne 
of Naples, and which, probably, is still of service to 
her in her retirement. - 

“The Grand-Duchess of Berg applied herself to 
being extremely agreeable to us all at Fontainebleau. 
She could be very gay and pleasant when she was 
in the humor, an pn could even assume an air of 
bonhomie. She lived in the chateau at her own 
expense, J luxuriously, and kept a sumptuous 
table. She always used gilt plate, in this ae 


the Emperor, whose silver-gilt services were use 
on state occasions only. She invited all the dwellers 
in the palace by turns, receiving them most gra- 
ciously, even those whom she did not like, and 
appeared to be thinking of nothing but pes 


but, nevertheless, she was not wastin er time. 
She frequently saw Count Metternich, the Austrian 
ambassador. He was young and handsome, and he 
appeared to admire the sister of the Emperor. 

rom that time forth, whether from a spirit of 
coquetry, or from a far-sighted ambition which 
prompted such a measure of precaution, she began 
to accept the homage of the Minister with readiness. 
He was said to be held in high consideration and 
to have great influence at his Court, and he might 
be placed, | the course of events, in a position to 
serve her. Whether she had this idea beforehand 
or not, events justified it, and Metternich never 
failed her. 

“In addition to this, she took the influence of M. 
de Talleyrand into consideration, and did her best 
to cultivate him while keeping up as secretly as pos- 
sible her relations with Fouché, who visited her 
with extreme precaution, in consequence of the dis- 
pleasure with which the Emperor regarded any 
intimacy of the kind. We observed her making up 
to M. de Talleyrand, in the drawing-room at Font- 
ainebleau, talking to him, laughing at his don mots, 
looking at him when he said anything remarkable, 
and even addressing such observations to him. M. 
de Talleyrand showed no reluctance, but met her 
advances, and then their interviews became more 
serious.” 


Between Beauharnais and Bonaparte there could 
be little question that a preference ought to have 
been given to the former; but we see Madame de 
Rémusat extending a certain amount of charity 
toward the peccadilloes not only of Queen Hor- 
tense, but of the nieces of Josephine. One of the 
most vivid scenes in the whole course of the mem- 





oirs, and one which sums up as well as any other 
the curious condition of affairs into which the Revo. 
lution had plunged France, is the bare-faced flirta. 
tion which occurred at a ball at Fontainebleau be. 
tween the young princess Stephanie of Baden (the 
niece of Josephine) and Jerome Bonaparte, the 
legal husband of Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore, 
and who had also been married to a stout German 
princess as a step to the Kingdom of Westphalia. 

The memoirs go no farther than the outbreak of 
the revolution in Spain against the arrogant mar- 
shals of Napoleon. This is most unfortunate, for, 
notwithstanding a certain share of bias natural toa 
person who lived in the very winds of intrigue which 
blew at the court, Madame de Rémusat had more 
than a mere literary style and a knack at remember- 
ing anecdotes. She had a very remarkable mind 
for serious politics, and occasionally displays a 
breadth of thought and vigor of expression quite 
unexampled among woman writers. Her observa- 
tions on the actual reasons for the instability of the 
great fortunes made by the generals and relatives 
of Napoleon show how clear were her reasoning 
powers. While Napoleon gave enormous revenues 
to his marshals, he gave them no sure method of 
collecting the income, and yet demanded that there 
should be a show kept up by each recipient of his 
bounty fully equal to the revenue as estimated on 
paper. Many ruined their fortunes by trying to 
obey his orders. Mme. de Rémusat says : 


“ Meanwhile the old nobility of France lived sim- 
ply, collecting its ruins together, finding itself under 
no particular obligations, oro | of its poverty 
rather than complaining, but in reality recovering its 
estates by degrees and re-amassing those fortunes 
which at the present time (1819) it enjoys. The 
confiscations of the National Convention were not 
always a misfortune for the French nobility, espe- 
cially in cases where the lands were not sold. 
Before the Revolution that class was heavily in debt, 
for extravagance was one of the luxuries of the 
grands seigneurs. The emigration and the laws of 
1793, by depriving them of their estates, set them 
free from their creditors and from a certain portion 
of the charges that weighed upon great houses.” 


It is impossible here to even touch upon the 
points of interest brought out by Madame de 
Rémusat. Her memoirs will always form a most 
prolific source of suggestion to historians, and her 
letters, which her grandson proposes to edit soon, 
will have an interest scarcely inferior. 


Gray's “‘ Natural Science and Religion."’* 


THESE two lectures of Professor Gray are a valu- 
able and welcome contribution to one of the most 
interesting departments of the literature of our day. 
They are a “sign of the times,” coming in the form 
they do. Fifty years ago, what would have been 
thought of lectures on science, by a scientific man, to 
students of theology? The mere fact shows how 


* Natural Science and Religion. Two lectures delivered to 
the Theological School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 
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strong a hold upon modern thought modern science 
has taken; as well as how catholic an interest the 
church is taking in the mental movements of our 
time. 

Perhaps no man better represents the best tend- 
encies of both scientific naturalism and supernat- 
uralism than Asa Gray. A savant of widedistinction, 
a master, indeed, in his department of botany, he is 
also a firm believer in religious truth, and a member 
of the Christian Church. These pages show him to 
be fearless and faithful in both departments of 
thought and investigation. His first lecture, on “ Sci- 
entific Belief,” points out with great clearness the 
changes in scientific belief which have come from 
the studies of the last fifty years. He shows the 
causes of these changes, and their nature in obliter- 
ating many old distinctions and making the whole 
universe one, not in the old sense of a united 
bundle of dissevered facts and disjointed truths, but 
in the larger sense of an organic unity, where part 
joins on to part and into part by a living affinity. 
He gives a remarkably clear hint of the essential 
oneness of the vegetable and animal creation, by 
brief and striking illustrations of the facts which 
show how they overlap each other and share each 
other’s characteristics. There is no reserve here; 
no ignoring of facts to suit a theory; but an open 
and hospitable reception is given to all the truth 
which has been discovered; he evidently has no 
fear of it, but gives it the recognition of one who 
“rejoices in the truth.” In doing so he is often 
very happy in his style, and gives us a picture when 
Thus, on 


he might only have stated the statistics. 
page 37, speaking of the nature and amount of the 
likeness between the existing flora and that of a 
preceding geological period, he states it thus: 


“It is like visiting a country church-yard, where 
‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ and spell- 
ing out, one by one, from mossed and broken grave- 
stones, the names of most of the living inhabitants 
of the parish—names differing, it may be, in orthog- 
raphy fron. those on the village signs; but as of the 
people, so of the trees,—it is beyond reasonable 
doubt that the later are descendants of the earlier.” 


The second lecture is on *“* The Relations of Scien- 
tific to Religious Belief,” and in it he gives the 
reasons why one may, and why the true philosopher 
must, hold to the theistic view of the universe. 
Evidently a Darwinian in the strict sense, as holding 
to development by natural selection, but not in the 
loose and applied sense of materialistic agnosticism, 
he goes over the different objections which may be 
brought against theistic beliefs from the stand-point 
of the evolutionist, and tries to show, and we think 
with success, that they are futile. He declares 
(p- 63) that “faith in a just sense of the word 
assumes as prominent a place in science as religion, 
and is indispensable to both.”” And in speaking of 
the power of natural selection in determining 
results, he shows that circumstance, or the environ- 
ment of an object, is not the cause of the tendency 
to variation (which is an implanted quality), but only 
oneoccasion of its exercise (p. 74). He does notthink 





that at present natural selection can explain all 
developments, though he tends to acknowledge the 
universal sway of evolution when once the universe 
is started (p. 76). But he declares (p. 82) that if 
“shut up to nature for the evolution of the forms 
of living things, as theists we are not debarred from 
the supposition of supernatural origination, mediate 
or immediate.” Religion he defines (p. 106) to “ be 
based on the idea of a divine mind revealing himself 
to intelligent creatures for moral ends,” and noth- 
ing in evolution can interfere with this, since Christ- 
ianity is itself an historical religion which has 
advanced as an evolution in the history of men. 

But we have here only space to indicate the 
nature of the contents of this valuable, honest and 
devout little book. Those who have been troubled 
with religious doubts occasioned by readings in 
science will do well to read it, and learn the calm- 
ness and the confidence which come from full 
knowledge and enlightened faith. 


A Book about Corea.’ 


Mr. ERNEST OpPpeRT has been most fortunate 
in the selection of a title* for his fascinating work on 
Corea. That kingdom has for many centuries 
been a forbidden land; and to this day it remains a 
veritable ferra incognita, so far as the explorations 
of travelers and the descriptions of the geographers 
can make any country known to those who stay at 
home and travel only by flights of the imagination. 
No author of modern times has had such an oppor- 
tunity as Mr. Oppert. His is the first connected and’ 
authentic account of the forbidden land. Before 
this, the world has only heard vague rumors of the 
riches and beauties of the sealed and isolated king- 
dom of Corea. At long intervals, embassies from 
that country to China have appeared in Pekin, and 
their meager and unwilling admissions have been 
almost the only foundation for the so-called histories 
of Corea which have been written. Occupying a 
bold promontory jutting down into the Yellow Sea, 
and defended at its upper extremity by a lofty 
mountain chain, the Corean kingdom has been able 
to defy the approach of foreign invaders and foreign 
traders, alike. It has been the policy of the ruling 
class to preserve a seclusion much more strict than 
that in which the empire of Japan was buried when 
the diplomacy and perseverance of the government 
of the United States pushed open its gates of bronze. 
Unlike Japan, Corea has the natural protection of 
reef-bound shores, an unknown coast-line, and 
rivers most difficult of navigation._ 

Here is a nation bound hand and foot under the 
subjection of a tyrannical and usurping autocracy. 
The traditional policy of non-intercourse is now 
maintained for sinister reasons. Trade and com- 
merce with foreign nations would have the effect to 
weaken the hold which the central government has 
upon the simple people of Corea. The coast is 
guarded with the strictest jealousy, and the approach 


*A Forbidden Land; Voyages to the Corea. By Emest 
With Charts and Illustrations. New York: G, P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1880. pp. 334. 
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of a strange sail creates a tumult throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The foreign voyager 
is warned off the coast, and when, as in the case of 
the American schooner General Sherman, the vessel 
of a foreign country is cast away on this inhospita- 
ble strand, the crew are put to death and the ship is 
burned, in order that not a vestige of the despised 
and hated foreigner may exist on the land. France 
and the United States have made futile attempts to 
effect an entrance to Corea, The defeat of these 
attempts at invasion was due to the natural defenses 
of the country, rather than to the prowess of its in- 
habitants. But these failures have not only brought 
discredit on the Western powers, in the estimation 
of the Asiatics, but they have confirmed the Coreans 
in their opinion of their impregnability. 

Mr. Oppert’s mission was a peaceful and a com- 
mercial one, undertaken with the assistance of an 
influential trading firm in China. He made three 
voyages to Corea, almost without arms, and with- 
out any sounding of martial trumpets. If he had 
essayed three voyages to the moon and had suc- 
cessfully returned with information concerning lunar 
scenery, inhabitants, and material resources, his re- 
port would not be one whit more novel and enter- 
taining than are his notes on Corea. He found 
a country in which there is absolutely no luxury, and 
in which gold is found everywhere, and copper, tin, 
lead, antimony, and other valuable metals abound. 
The climate is perfect, and the agricultural produc- 
tions are of spontaneous growth,—the ginseng of the 
country, which is worth its weight in gold, being 
gathered without previous husbandry. The waters 
teem with fish, the forests and plains with game, 
and nature plenteously responds to the slightest 
touch of the husbandman. But the people may be 
said to live ina state of almost primitive simplicity. 
Their dwellings are rude huts, for the most part, 
only the houses of the high officials showing any 
evidence of architectural skill or taste. With gold 
and silver lying locked in the ground, guarded by 
royal edicts from thehand of the miner, the only cur- 
rency of the country is a copper coin resembling 
the copper and bronze cash of China. Though the 
mulberry tree is indigenous to the soil, the culture 
of the silk-worm is an almost unknown industry. 
And while noble forests of rare woods are igno- 
rantly wasted, or left to decay from natural causes, 
the natives have no commerce. Their simple wants 
are supplied by white fabrics of hemp and flax, 
from which their garments are made; and paper of 
extraordinary fineness and strength furnishes them 
with material for hats and umbrellas. Manufac- 
tures of plaited grass are common, and in the larger 
cities some little attention is paid to ornamental 
work in dress and equipage. Glass is unknown; 
the crockery and earthen-ware of the country are of 
the rudest description. In short, the Coreans seem 
to have found out how few and simple are the 
wants of man, and to have agreed that they will 
create no artificial necessities. The common people 
manifest a desire to meet strangers from beyond 
the sea, and Mr. Oppert was uniformly received and 
treated with affability, mingled with an almost affec- 





tionate curiosity. But the official policy of nop. 
intercourse rosc up against the daring invader at 
every step. Short excursions along the shores of 
the country, and patient questioning of the natives, 
furnished the basis of the conclusions which he 
brought away with him. He was purposely kept 
at a distance from the capital of the kingdom, and, 
wearied out at last by the baffling delays to which 
he was subjected, his third voyage convinced him 
that the country was impenetrable. He relinquished 
his cherished scheme of opening trade with the 
people, and so left Corea with its doors closed as 
immovably as ever to all advances from without. 

Mr. Oppert’s literary style is so very bad as to 
attract the attention from the matter of the author 
to his manner. But nothing can destroy the fasci- 
nating interest of a book which treats of an unknown 
kingdom, and this work, unique in its way, is as 
entertaining as a fairy tale. 


Anderson's “‘ Younger Edda.”’* 


THE very heterogeneous collection of myths, didac. 
tic treatises, and prosodic rules, known as the 
Younger Edda, has, since the time of its discovery, 
constituted a sort of challenge to the ingenuity of 
the learned world. Enthusiasts of the last century, 
whose imagination was developed at the expense of 
their judgment, pronounced it a divine inspiration, 
and attributed it to the god Odin, the Erythraean 
sibyl, and a number of other equally distinguished 
personages. German scholars, on the other hand, 
who could not claim even a reflected glory from the 
remarkable discovery, expended much energy in 
efforts to prove that the book was not genuine, but 
a fabrication of idle monks who had beguiled their 
leisure by inventing wild tales of a _pseudo- 
mythological character. Both these hypotheses 
modern scholarship has exploded. No individual 
human intellect has yet been found equal to 
inventing a consistent and organically coherent 
mythology. The long and venerable ancestry 
even of trifling nursery tales, many of which are 
but distorted myths, has, during the last decades, 
made scholars distrustful of individual invention, 
and inclined them to attribute all enigmatical phe- 
nomenz of ancient literature to the poetic and imag- 
inative activity of collective nations. Thus, until 
within the last year, the results of learned investiga- 
tion have rather tended to increase the value and 
dignity of what Professor Anderson is fond of 
calling “the religion of our ancestors,” and the 
Younger Edda, in spite of the obvious absence of 
design in its composition, has, in connection with 
the poetic or Saemundar Edda, been revered as the 
sacred book of an indigenous Gothic paganism. 
But now, all of a sudden, Professor Sophus Bugge, 
formerly an ardent believer in this theory, turns 
apostate, and expresses his belief that the whole 





* The Younger Edda, also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose 
Edda. An English Version of the Foreword, the Fooling of 
Gylfe, Brage’s Talk, and the Important Passages in the Poet- 
ical Diction. Ry Rasmus B. Anderson, Professor of the Scan- 
dinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1880 
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Norse mythology is directly derived from the 
Greek, and can henceforth, merely by the manner 
of its perversion of the Greek myths, be regarded as 
the exponent of the Gothic mind and genius. If 
this view should be sustained by future investiga- 
tions, the Eddas will, of course, lose much of their 
value; but, as yet, the argument (as reported in the 
London “ Athenzeum”’) seems incomplete. That the 
Greek and the Norse mythologies have a common 
Aryan origin no one has disputed, and the parallel- 
isms pointed out by Professor Bugge (if he has been 
accurately reported) might indicate merely a com- 
mon descent from some extinct Asiatic mythology, 
and a later mutual approximation through the unin- 
terrupted intercourse between Norway and the Med- 
iterranean lands during the Viking period. The 
very curious distortion of Greek myths in the 
“Foreword” of the Younger Edda, and its absurd 
conglomerations of Biblical and pseudo-classical 
lore, might, at first sight, seem to argue in favor of 
Professor Bugge’s hypothesis ; but the “ Foreword” 
is obviously only an accidental appendage to the 
Edda, written by some scribe or editor of the four- 
teenth century, and its chief interest is in illustra- 
ting the naive cosmogony and the confused state 
of learning which then prevailed in the North. 

The really valuable portions of the book are the 
Fooling of Gylfe and Brage’s Talk, the former of 
which gives a complete outline of the religion of the 
Norsemen as expounded by the gods themselves to 
Gylfe, while the latter dwells on two of the most 
attractive myths, the Rape of Idun and the origin 
of poetry. Of the Scaldskaparmal, or ars foetica, 
Professor Anderson has selected those portions 
which are of general and mythological interest, and 
has omitted the elaborate enumeration and explana- 
tion of the poetic figures and paraphrases which 
were in vogue among the Norse scalds. 

Professor Anderson has shown taste and skill, not 
only in his omissions of unessential and more diffi- 
cult portions of the Edda, but also in his rendering 
of the often intricate and obscure phraseology. He 
never fails to find either the exact or the approximate 
equivalent for the Icelandic idiom or figure of speech. 
As a very trifling criticism, we suggest that the edi- 
tor, in telling the story of Balder’s death, forgets to 
state that Frigg had neglected to take the oath of 
the mistletoe, without which the death of the god 
is unmntelligible. Whether the Icelandic f in f¢ (as 
in the proper name Loptson) should not be ren- 
dered phonetically in English by “4, we submit for 
the Professor’s consideration. 


Thomas Hughes's “‘ Manliness of Christ."’* 


Tue author of “Tom Brown’s School-Days "’ has 
put forth, in “The Manliness of Christ,’’ a manly 
and thoroughly wholesome book. It is addressed 
to boys and young men of England, but there are 
few better books to be given to the same class in 
America. Without any attempt at such narrative 
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as gave fascination to“ Tom Brown,” it has to the 
full the same moral qualities which made the high 
value of that charming story—the simplicity and 
earnestness, the high ideal brought home to the 
common intelligence, the sympathetic understanding 
of the life of the young, the genuine Christianity. 
The treatment of Christ is that which in our best 
religious literature is fast replacing the barrenness 
of theological controversy. It is an interpretation 
of the Gospel narrative through the medium, not 
of any theological theory, but of moral sympathy 
with the central figure. Mr. Hughes’s attitude 
toward Christ is reverent enough to satisfy ¢he 
devoutly orthodox, and free enough to win the sub- 
stantial accord of devout Liberals. He accepts the 
miracles, but treats them as incidental and secondary. 
He attempts no definition of Christ’s relation with 
the Father, but treats it as the supreme instance of 
that true and perfect sonship into which all men 
are called to enter. Using Christ as the great 
example of the qualities he is enforcing, he fixes 
chief attention on those traits of character whose 
value and beauty are recognized by any ingenuous 
mind as soon as they are presented. For his col- 
lateral examples he draws on such materials as 
young hearts quickly respond to—such as the thrill- 
ing stories of Napier’s “Peninsular War”’; the loss of 
the Birkenhead, with the troops standing steadily in 
their ranks on deck as she sunk, leaving the boats 
to the women and children; and grand old John 
Brown meeting death with the courage of a martyr 
and the simplicity of a child. Mr. Hughes comes 
down, too, in very plain language, to the homely 
virtues, and talks in a strong and effective way 
against the extravagance and self-indulgence of 
boys, out of which grow the sins that ruin nations. 
The national feeling is strong in the book—a gen- 
erous love for the ideal England—and it is tempered 
by a sobriety which verges sometimes on deep sad- 
ness before the materialism, the lust of vulgar con- 
quest, the “ Jingoism,” which weigh down the 
nation to-day. That noble England which Mr. 
Hughes loves is part and parcel with the noble 
America which is fighting its own hard battle against 
corruption and greed. It is a good book to be 
in the hands of every young American. 


Boyesen's “ Gunnar."" (A New Edition.)* 


It was this delightful little idyl of Norse life and 
scenery which six years ago introduced Mr. Boyesen 
to American readers. If the author's range has 
since become so wide that this volume does not 
represent his maturest habit of thought, it may none 
the less very properly stand for the poetic and 
romantic qualities which have kept his fiction notice- 
ably free from the objectionable influences allied to 
the so-called realistic school. The freshness and 
simplicity of “ Gunnar ” will doubtless be found to 
stand the test of new acquaintance, and the severer 
test of old acquaintance renewed. 


* Gunnar: By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF CHANOINE DAM, SHOWING THE WICKET IN BOTH POSITIONS. 


IN the early settlement of the Western States the 
rivers formed the only means of communication, 
and marked the lines along which commerce was 
carried on. With the introduction of railroads 
traffic was largely diverted from the streams, and 
water transport declined somewhat in favor. Now 
that the Western territory is filling up, and the inter- 
nal traffic has increased greatly, transportation by 
water, by reason of its greater cheapness, is attract- 
ing the attention it deserves. The rivers of the 
West are the great natural highways, and there has 
sprung up a demand that they shall be improved to 
their utmost capacity, and that every stream be made 
navigable for steamboats throughout its available 
length. The success that has followed the works 
at the Southwest Pass has shown that even the 
capricious rivers of the West may be controlled, and 
has led to a general confidence in the ability of our 
engine¢rs to improve all our streams, whatever their 
character and whatever the difficulties that beset 
their navigation. The work at Port. Eads has been 
already described in this magazine, and it may now 
be in order briefly to examine the works proposed 
and in construction for improving the Ohio and 
other Western rivers. 

The bed of the upper Ohio consists essentially 
of a series of pools of irregular depth and size, and 
joined to each other by shoals and ripples. During 
the high-water season steamboats pass from pool to 
pool over the shoals without difficulty. At low- 
water vessels may navigate a pool for some dis- 
tance and yet may not be able to pass the shoals to 
the next pool, and thus navigation is practically 
suspended, though whole fleets of boats may be at 


anchor in the pools. Itis therefore proposed to erect | 
dams and make a slack water navigation of the | 





river, as has already been done in some of the 
smaller streams. Such a series of dams would be 
useless during high-water, and it is proposed to em- 
ploy the Chanoine system of movable dams, already 
widely used in Europe. The first of these dams 
is now in process of erection at Davis Island, eight 
kilometers (almost five miles) below Pittsburgh. 
The work is commenced here, both to secure a long 
stretch of slack-water and to create a harbor at 
Pittsburgh that will be navigable at all stages of 
the water. The Ohio at Davis Island is 430 meters 
(1400 feet) wide, and in laying out the plan for the 
dam the river is divided into three parts, each 121.96 
meters (400 feet) long, called, in succession from the 
left bank, the high weir, the low weir and the navig- 
able pass. The remaining space is occupied by a 
lock for the passage of vessels when the dam is 
closed. The floor of the dam is placed on the 
river bottom, the weirs being of different levels, the 
low weir being below low-water, the middle weir 
being at low-water mark, and the navigable pass 
somewhat above low-water level. On the floor of 
these weirs are to be placed one hundred wickets 
or panels, any one or all of which may be used in 
checking the flow of the water as desired. The 
design of the Chanoine systemis to provide a dam 
for making a slack-water during the low-water 
season, and at the same time to provide means of 
removing the dam during high-water, so that float- 
ing ice and vessels can pass over it without 
obstruction. 

The above figure is a cross-section of the pro- 
posed dam, showing the base or sill of the dam, 
and one of the movable wickets in two positions. 
The foundation is of concrete, with a cut stone top 
that forms the floor of the pass or weir on which 
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the wickets rest when not in use. A B is the 
wicket, C Dis the “horse,” a heavy bar of iron 
journaled to the dam at D, and to the box C at the 
center of the wicket, and C E is the prop that 
supports the wicket against the pressure of 

the water. The prop C E is attached by a 
joint to the horse C D, and when the wicket 

is erect the foot of the prop rests against the 

step E, called the “hurter.” When lying at 

rest, the wicket takes the position B’A’, the 
horse D’C’ and the prop C’E’. The water then 
flows over the dam freely, and, if sufficiently deep, 
steamboats and barges may pass over it with- 
out difficulty. In front of each wicket is an iron 
trestle H I K L, hinged or journaled at the base | 
K L, so that it may be laid down ata right angle 
with the river on the bottom of the dam, so that | 
when not in use it is no obstruction to navigation. 
During high water all parts of the dam rest on the 
bottom of the stream, out of sight. When the 
water falls and it is desired to use the dam, the 
trestles are raised, one at a time, and planks are | 
laid on top to form a temporary bridge. From the | 
trestle that supports the bridge extend the chains I | 
Band I A, and to bring a wicket into position to 
form a part of the dam, the chain I B is hauled in by 
men standing on the bridge, till the end of the prop 
rests against the “hurter” at E. The wicket now 


rests at an angle of about 45° on the horse and 
prop, with the base of the wicket uppermost and | 
just over the sill of the dam. The chain I A is 
then drawn in from the bridge, which tends to 


bring the wicket upright by turning it on a pivot, 
when the pressure of the water comes to the aid of | 
the workmen and forces the base of the wicket | 
against the sill, bringing it nearly upright, as | 
shown inthe drawing. As one wicket is raised at 
a time, no difficulty is encountered in overcoming 
the pressure of the water, and when all the wickets | 
are erected they form the apron of the dam. There 
is a small space between each wicket through 
which some of the water escapes, in addition to the 
water that flows over the stop, but this wastage is | 
comparatively small, and does not interfere with the 
practical working of the dam in making a navigable 
slack-water. When the river rises and the dam is no 
longer needed, it may be removed, one wicket at a 
time, beginning at the navigable pass. A tripping 
bar at G engages the foot of the prop, and by mov- 
ing it the prop may be pushed out of the “ hurter,” 
when it slides down stream, letting the wicket fall 
into the second position shown in the figure. 

It is estimated that when the work is com- 
pleted the engineer in charge will have complete 
control of the river at allseasons. During floods 
the dam will rest on the bottom of the river, 
and the channel will be unobstructed. As 
the water falls the wickets will be raised, a 
few at a time, and, if the river continues falling, 
more and more will be raised until the entire 
stream is closed. Navigation will be continued , 
through the navigable pass till the last few | 
wickets are raised, and then the lock on the right | 
bank will be used to enable steamboats to pass | 
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this lock. It hasa 
clear space inside 
of 183 meters (600 
feet) in length, and 
33-53 meters (110 
feet) in width,which 
it is thought will 


ever to be built on 
the river. The lock 
presents a feature 


peculiar form of its 
gates. Each gate is 
to be straight, and 
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and out of a recess 
in the bank. These 
gates will be each 
about 38 meters 
(118 feet) long, and 
of the most mas- 
sive and durable 
character. Theyare 
to be drawn in or 
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and their use and 
location can be 
readily understood. 
All the details of 
this most important 
work have been 
carefully studied, 
and the construc- 


PLAN OF LOCK AT DAVIS ISLAND, OHIO RIVER, SHOWING RECESSES FOR THE GATES AND PASSAGES 


tion, as far as finished, is marked by great solidity 
and strength. 

The dry season of last summer, that for many 
weeks put an effectual stop to navigation at Pitts- 
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burg, plainly showed the necessity of making the 
Ohio navigable atall seasons. During the low-water, 
though the deep pools were crowded with laden 
coal barges, no coal could leave the mines except by 
rail, and none of the roads were equal to the task; 
and in consequence the price of coal in the river 
ports below advanced rapidly, inflicting serious 
loss and inconvenience upon large manufaciuring 
and commercial interests. Our Western rivers are 
the people’s highways, free from toll and beyond the 
control of any board of directors chiefly studious of 
their own interests. Whether the Davis Island 
works are to be the first of a series of valuable 
improvements, or whether other methods of securing 
deep water will be tried, remains to be seen, but it 
is certain that this system, or something like it, must 
eventually be employed on those of our rivers that 
are not navigable at all stages of the water. While the 
Chanoine system is an established success in France, 
and will no doubt prove of great value at Pitts- 
burg, it must be observed that a late invention of 
American origin seeks to obtain the same end by 
another form of movable dam. By this plan the 
wickets are hinged permanently at the bottom 
to the sill of thedam. To keepthe wickets erect 
during low water, hollow boxes or cylinders are 
fastened to the top of the wickets, that by floating 
keep them up against the stream. They are also 
provided with automatic arrangements for raising 
and lowering the wickets by the changes in the 
level of the river. It is also designed that they 
shall be arranged to sink when drifting ice or ves- 
sels pass over them, and to return to an erect posi- 
tion as soon as the boat or ice has passed. So far 
this system is only in the experimental stage. It 
is viewed with favor by some engineers, and it is 
proposed to try it upon a large scale in the 
Ohio. 

Upon the farther Western rivers the question of 
navigation is not so much one of deep water as of 
the permanence of the channel and the preservation 
of the river banks. The rivers flow through a soft 
alluvial soil that yields readily to the scouring action 
of the current, while the channel continually shifts, 
making bends at inconvenient places so that docks 
and landings are rendered useless, or making cut- 
offs that sweep away valuable farm or building prop- 
erty. Besides this troublesome shifting of the 
stream there is the resulting formation of shoals and 
bars, so that the obstructions to navigation contin- 
ually move about, rendering the passage of boats 
dangerous and uncertain. To correct these 
defects various methods are now under experiment. 
These consist of willow mattresses laid along the 
banks or anchored in the stream, to create, by catch- 
ing the floating sediment, permanent and indestruct- 
ible banks that will resist the scouring action of the 
current. Besides these, there are dykes and artificial 
banks of all kinds, matting and stone work for pre- 
venting the wash of the waves and passing boats. 
This work, while it is much cheaper than the slack- 
water navigation, must eventually be carried out on 
a vast scale if all our rivers are to be utilized to 
their utmost. Our railroad system, while it is of im- 





mense extent, can never entirely supplant the great 
natural highways provided by our rivers, and any 
permanent and valuable improvements that may be 
made to render these more useful to all the people, 
at all times, must be regarded as judicious 
national investments. 


New Warchouse Elevator. 


IN the ordinary platform elevator used in ware. 
houses one or more men are required at the foot of 
the hoist-way to load the platform, and the same 
number at the top to unload it, or the men must 
travel up and down with the load and the empty plat. 
form. This involves a loss of time,as the men are idle 
during the passage of the load and in stopping and 
starting the elevator. To prevent this loss of time 
and labor, a new form of freight elevator, designed 
on the plan of the belts and buckets used in grain 
elevators, has been put into practical operation in 
this city. It consists essentially of an endless 
band formed of two flat chains joined by wooden 
slats, and mounted on two wheels controlled by a 
steam engine. The upper wheel supporting the 
belt is placed on a frame above the second floor or 
loft of the building, and the lower wheel is below 
the first, or street floor. On each side of the belt 
are hatchways, on the second floor of a sufficient 
size to admit a cotton bale, and on the lower floor 
are smaller hatchways. At intervals on the band 
are iron brackets supporting a platform. This 
platform is pivoted on the brackets at one side of 
its centre of gravity, so that When at rest it lays flat 
on the brackets, but will yield and tip over as the 
bracket passes over the upper wheel, or will tip up 
if the end strikes any obstruction in its passage. 
This gives practically a double band elevator with 
two series of platforms, one ascending in one 
hatchway while the other is descending in the 
other. On the second floor is a two cylinder en- 
gine of 16 horse-power that is connected directly, 
by means of iron gearing, with the band. It is 
also supplied with reversing gear, so that the ele 
vator may be sent up or down as required in case 
only one hoistway is used. In raising freight, the 
engine is started and the platforms rise one after 
the other in one shaft, pass over the upper wheel 
and descend the other shaft, pass under the lower 
wheel and so on continuously, making about 
eight revolutions a minute. The freight, if in 
small packages, is placed by hand on the platforms, 
or, if in barrels or bales, may be rolled on the plat- 
forms and about as fast as a gang of truckmen can 
deliver the goods. On the edge of the floor above 
is a trip that engages the edge of each platform as it 
rises, but the brackets still moving up tip the _plat- 
form and the load is gently rolled or thrown out on 
the floor. The platform, relheved of its load, drops 
back imto place and moves on over the upper 
wheel. A second gang of truckmen is placed on 
the upper floor to remove the goods as fast as deliv- 
ered, each truck being brought up to the hatch, 
and the package or barrel being loaded upon it with 
the least possible labor. In sending freight down, 
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the engine is reversed and the tripping device is 
removed, and the goods are placed or rolled upon the 
platforms as fast as they come over the upper 
wheel. On the lower floor, skids are placed on each 
side of the descending platforms and the barrels or 
bales are lifted off automatically, and rolled or placed 
upon a wagon or the floor, or, in the case of small 
parcels, the goods are taken off by hand. If required, 
both shafts may be usedat once, goods descending 
in one while ascending in the other, by employ- 
ing a second gang of men in loading and unloading 
the platforms. In practice it has been found, how- 
ever, that one hoist-way is sufficient, as the elevator 
works quite as fast as any number of men can con- 
veniently bring and take away the goods. This 
form of elevator effects a great saving of time and 
labor, and at a decided gain in speed and safety. 
The one examined has been in use for some months, 
and appears to be well designed and thoroughly 
constructed. It is adapted to all kinds of freight, 
and by making the band longer and with platforms 
of different sizes, and with more power, it might 
prove of value in raising coal, ores and minerals in 
mines and quarries. 


Transposing Piano. 


ATTEMPTS have been made at various times to 
construct a piano-forte that would enable the player 
to transpose the key of the music that might be 
played upon it. To raise or lower the key note of 
any piece of music without transposing the key in 
which it is written, or without reading it in one key 
and playing it in another, would be a great conveni- 
ence, and it has been thought that this might be 
done by some mechanical means, but none of the 
experiments in this direction have proved perma- 
nently successful on a commercial scale. More 
recently a new piano having a transposing action 
has been made, and, from personal examination of 
the instrument, it would seem to accomplish all that 
could be desired in this direction in a satisfactory 
manner. It is an upright piano and externally does 
not differ from pianos of this class, except that the 
keyboard has a lateral movement to right or left of 
about one octave, the keys sliding in or out of the 
lamp-rests at either side of the desk. This lateral 
movement applies only to the keys and levers, all 
the other parts of the action remaining fixed, and 
in the usual position in such pianos. When in its 
normal position, the keys are arranged as in any 
piano based on a C scale, and a pointer or indicator 
on the casing above the keyboard points to the 
note A of the middle octave. The piano may now 
be used as any other, and all the keys are in their 
true relation. Suppose it is now desired to play 
a piece of music written in the key of c one half- 
tone lower. A handle at the side of the piano is 
drawn out, which disconnects the keys and levers 
from the rest of the action. Under the desk is a 
small crank and, on turning it a short distance, the 
entire keyboard is moved to the left one half-tone. 
This movement is accompanied by a slight sound 
that indicates that the movement was one half-tone. 





The handle at the side is pushed in and the piano is 
ready foruse. The music written and played in c is 
now heard in B, every note having been lowered 
half atone. Music played in any other key is heard 
in the next key below throughout, F being in E, A 
in A flat, and soon. Suppose the piece written in 
Cc is desired to be heard in &£, or four half-tones 
above the normal key of c, The handle is drawn 
and the crank is turned once to bring the action to 
c, and four times to raise it to E, all the keys 
moving that distance to the right. The handle is 
pushed in again and the piano is ready for use, the 
indicator pointing to the note c sharp. The music 
written and played in c is now heard in £. In like 
manner all other keys are raised four half-tones, G 
to B and so on, and in whatever key the music is 
played, it is heard in a key four half-tones above. 
The transposing action appears to be simple and 
not likely to get out of order, and accomplishes its 
work with precision. The only defect lies in the 
fact that the indicator does not show in what key 
the music is given. If it were placed over the note 
c, when the keyboard is in the normal position, it 
would show the key in which the sounds are heard. 
As it stands, the changes of the key must be followed 
by counting the sounds made by the crank in moving 
the action, or by mentally estimating the changes 
from the indicator. The indicator should show the 
key note automatically, This is a defect easily 
remedied, and the instrument may be recommended 
to vocal teachers, singers, organists and others as 
a useful and valuable improvement in piano-fortes. 


Centrifugal Milk Tester. 


AN apparatus designed to take the place of the 
lactometer in testing milk has been brought out, 
and deserves attention from its convenience, sim- 
plicity and cheapness. A wheel of any convenient 
size is mounted upright and connected with some 
device for giving ita high speed by hand-power. 
On this wheel is secured two or more radial bars, 
and on these, at opposite sides of the wheel near the 
edge, are fastened small test tubes, closed at one 
end, or small glass vials with the corked ends toward 
the rim of the wheel. These may be fastened to the 
wheel by spring clamps, or by wires, or in any other 
convenient manner. The milk to be tested is 
poured into two of these vials placed on opposite 
sides of the wheel, and the wheel is then turned at 
a high speed for about two minutes. On stopping 
the wheel and taking the vials off, the milk will be 
found separated into its constituent parts—wWater, 
butter, casein, etc. Pure and normal milk will 
separate into its various constituents in a certain 
fixed proportion, and will give a scale or standard 
for comparing other milk tested in the same man- 
ner. If adulterated with water, the milk, when 
thus divided, will show the exact proportion of 
water added by comparison with the normal stan- 
dard. It will be observed that the apparatus is 
equally useful in testing oils, honey, lard and other 
liquids liable to adulteration. 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Another Hanging Committee Outrage. 




















Great Artist.—“ Why, you see, sir, the fact is I understand 
the Hanging Committee have at last accepted one of my pict- 
ures, and being something of an astronomer as well as an 
artist, I do not despair of discovering where they have hung it.” 


Law at Our Boarding-House. 


As fresh as a pink, on the other side 

Of the boarding-house table she sits, and sips 
Her tea; while I envy the china cup 

That kisses her rosy lips. 


She's a school-girl still in her teens; her hair 
She wears in a plait: we are wis-d-vis ; 
And I am a briefless barrister,— 
Yet she sometimes smiles at me. 


My law professor would scowl, no doubt, 
Could he know what havoc those eyes have 
” wrought 
With the doctrines of law he first instilled,— 
What lessons those lips have taught. 


“ Attachment can never come before 
A declaration,” he used to say; 

But this little girl at our boarding-house 
Doesn’t put the thing that way. 


“The Clerk will issue a rule to plead,— 

And pleadings always with rules must chime; ” 
No need for “a rule to plead” with her,— 

And her rule-days are—all the time! 





That old law maxim, the text-books teach, 
And the judges regard: “ Qui facit per 
Alium, facit per se,’’ 1s held 
In ineffable scorn by her. 


In her person exist together at once 
Defendant and judge and jury and clerk; 

So that one would imagine to win a cause 
In this court were an uphill work. 


Yet whenever I sit at the table there, 
I fancy a table where only two 

Are company—till I say to myself: 
“Though you lose the case, why sue! 


“ F’en though she demur at first,—who knows ?— 
For the rest of your joint lives made one life, 
You may learn together the lesson taught 
In respect to Husband and Wife.” 


Still I dally in doubt; though in other things 
I flatter myself I am same — 
For a bankrupt heart will be the result 
If I’m taxed with costs in this suit. 
A. C. Gorpon. 


An Unpublished Letter from John Adams. 


Quincy, November 22, 1814. 

Dear Sir: Had I known where to direct my 
aim, I should have shot at you long ago; but, 
hit or miss, I will now OP random. 

But, to quit this rude figure, for which nothing 
but my connections with sportsmen, or perhaps 
the military fashions of the times, could apolo. 
gize, let me return to simple style, and tell you 
plainly that I have nothing to write but what you 
already know, except as heréafter excepted. 

As to public affairs, I could write you nothing, 
unless I should transcribe the descriptions of Chaos 
from Ovid and Milton; but these you already have 
by heart. 

If you think it worth while to give me any hints 
of the politicks of New York, and dare to do it, ! 
will thank you. 

Be pleased to present my best respects to your 
mother and love to your sisters. Tell them I love 
them all, unsight unseen, not only as your relations, 
but for their kindness to my tender, my delicate, 
my lovely C 

Tell C 


that I advise her, that I beseech her, 
and, if that is not enough, I enjoin it upon her, by 
the authority of a grandfather, not to forget her 
French, but especially to keep a journal. 
This advice I shall not cease to repe 
my grandchildren and great-grandchildren, of which 


at to all 


third generation I have a pleasant prospect of a 
plentiful crop. N. B.—Conceal this from C—; 
she will be shocked. 

Whatever parts of this letter you may think 
jocular, I pray you to consider every expression of 

indness, to you, to C » to your mother and sis- 
ters, as the sober and sincere sentiments of 

Your affectionate friend, JOHN ADAMS. 

N. B.—Tell C S—— is very good. She takes 
my letters to copy with a placid countenance,—no 
frowns, no knitting of the eyebrows, but very 
amiable. 

, Esquire. 








